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PREFACE. 



A LTHOUGH numerous works on Sylviculture have at various 
times been published in this country, — some being purely 
the outcome of home observations, and others translations, or, 
for the most part, compilations from French and German 
sources, — there has, so far as I am aware, never yet been any 
work issued from the press dealing succinctly with that most 
important branch of Forest Science or Woodcraft which relates 
to the Protection of Woodlands. 

After weighing the question, whether or not it would be desir- 
able to compile a short manual on this special subject from the 
larger and more exhaustive works published in Germany, the home 
of Forest Science, I could not but come to the conclusion that, 
in view of the present untutored state of Woodcraft as a Science 
in Britain, the translation of such a simple, terse, and, at the same 
time, strictly scientific and practical little work as Kauschinger's 
ZeÄre vom, Waldschviz, in its Fourth Edition (1889), completely 
revised and re-arranged by Dr Fürst, Director of the Bavarian 
Forest Institute at Aschaifenbui^, would probably be of more 
practical benefit to Sylviculturists in Scotland and England than 
a work of a more exhaustive and ambitious nature, which, from 
the higher price its publication would entail, even if for no other 
reason, might perhaps fail in reaching the class of practical 
foresters and students of Forestry, for whom this little book is as 
much intended as for those engaged in supervising and controlling 
Sylvicultural operations, either aa owners or agents. 
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For the ready courtesy with which Profeasor Fürst granted me 
permission to translate the work, I have here to express my 
wannest thanks, and to hope that thereby he may have helped 
on the somewhat stru^ling, though on that account none the 
less certain, advance of Forestry in Great Britain towards its 
academical recognition as a science worthy of being granted a 
home in our Universities, where it may be tai^ht in some 
degree as on the Continent 

The work was originally written by Kauschinger in IS^S, 
but was revised anonymously for its Second Edition by two 
eminent Sylviculturista, and again, to a very great extent, 
re-cast and re-written for the Third and Fourth Editions by 
Dr Fürst The utmost care was taken to confine it within 
narrow limits, and those desiring more detailed information on 
any particular point are therein expressly directed to look for it 
in the more exhaustive works of Hess {Der Forstschviz, 2 vols., 
1887 and 1890) and Nördlinger {Lehrbach des Fordekutzes, 
1884). 

In the scientific nomenclature of the insects, the older generic 
names have, for the sake of simplicity and of a clearer compre- 
hensive view, been generally adopted in the text, as, for instance, 
Bostrichus, Hylmnua, Ctrwrnhyx, Bomhyx, Geomelra, &c, whilst 
only the more important of the recent names awarded to the 
same by entomologists have been added in brackets, e.g., Tomieus, 
Hylurgus, MamrruUicherus, Gastropacha and Lipai-ia, Fidonia, &e,, 
as it is of far greater importance that the Sylviculturist should 
at once be able to reci^nise an insect as belonging to a certain 
group than to know merely its latest scienti£e name, perhaps 
without due recognition of its close relationship to some other 
injurious insect In treating of the injurious insects, I have 
here and there added a little to the often somewhat meagre 
information given, and have also occasionally, in foot-notes, 
added a few details about species of moths common in Britain, 
but not considered worthy of special notice in the original 
text 
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PBEFACE. vii 

In the final section, which treats of forest offences and mis- 
demeanours, on the other band, I have taken the liberty of 
omitting certain matters relative only to German conditions of 
forestry, and which could be of no practical use in the manage- 
ment of woods in Britain. 

I have intentionally omitted the citations of authorities often 
occurring in foot-notes in the or^nal, as those to whom alone 
they could be of use do not require the assistance of any trans- 
lation to open for them the treasure-house of German literature 
with regard to "Woodcraft. 

It is true that with our comparatively mild insular climate, 
free from either the intense cold or the great heat of the con- 
tinental winters and summers, our Woodlands are not nearly so 
much threatened with external dangers as those in many parts 
of the Continent ; but, for all that, a thorough knowledge of the 
leading points in the Protection of Forests must be of great 
advantage from a purely financial point of view, as well as 
r^ards the technical value of the timber produced. 

That our Woodlands have not hitherto suffered to any calami- 
tous extent, — except intentionally from reckless clearance, and 
from fires, — I ascribe mainly to the fact of their being in great 
part müed forests ; and the formation, retention, and reproduction 
of such in preference to pure forests, as recently recommended 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., in his article on " Woodlands " 
in the Nineteenth Century for July 1891, will continue to be the 
best natural protection against many of the inorganic and organic 
dangers by which the cultivation of forest growth on an extensive 
scale is threatened. Pure forests, particularly those formed of 
Scots Pine and Spruce, have throughout Germany led to enormous 
calamities (from insects especially) ; hence wherever soil and situa- 
tion permit of it, consistent efforts are being made to bring back 
the forests to their original form of mixed woods, which long 
experience now shows to be in general that best suited for 
obtaining the safest and most remunerative permanent returns 
or sustained yield from the soil they occupy. 
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No attempt has been made to produce anything like a strictly 
literal translation of the German text. Wherever any deviation 
from the actual words of the original has seemed to me to bring 
out the meaning of the Author more clearly in English, I have 
allowed myself a very free hand, in the hope of thereby attaining 
more useful results. 

J. NISBET. 



Ifbwich, SWA December 1892, 
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PROTECTION OF WOODLANDS, 



INTRODUCTION. 

X- Beßnition, Aim, and Scope of Protection of TFoodlands. 

ÜNDEH FrotectioD of Woodlands ia tmderatood a knowledge o£ 
all the dangers which in many ways threaten the well-being 
of woodland crops, of the best means of warding off such 
dangers and to a greater or less extent preventing damage being 
done, and, finally, of the best practical measures to be adopted 
for remedying or minimising damage that has actually occurred, 
and for stopping its further extension. 

The Protection of Woodlands is the oldest. and most necessary 
branch of Forestry. That it is the oldest may be seen from the 
ancient forest laws of centuries ago, in which the protection of 
the woods* against men was the principal, and not infrequently 
the only aim, whilst protection against domestic animals also came 
later. To these followed decrees relative to the replanting of cleared 
areas, and the moderate and rational utilisation of the forest 
produce. At the same time, it is the most necessary branch of 
forestry ; for what is the use of the most careful sowing, planting, 
and tending of timber crops, if men, animals, and inimical forces 
of nature are to be allowed to act unhindered in the work of 
destruction ? Under favourable circumstances, mere protection of 
forests is of itself at times sutticient to maintain a certain degree 
of density of crop, as in the case of selection fellings, when due 
protection is afforded against cattle, especially against goats. 

The nature of the dangers to which woodlands aie exposed is 
manifold, and their close consideration, together with that of the 

' In Britain sach protection of forests, fallowing »Obreatation, took place at first 
solely for the benefit of the cbftse. — Traiu. 
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2 PKOTECTION OF WOODLANDS. 

preventive and remedial meaAurea to be adopted, necessitates some 
knowledge of various different branches of the cognate sciences of 
Forestry, Thua Botany enlightens us concerning the forest weeds 
and fungi; Zoology treats of the injurious forest insects and 
their life-hisfcory ; Sylviculture indicates to us the protective 
measures against frost and heat, snow accumulations, and forest 
weeds ; Managemeni of Forests points out how the violence of 
storms can best be counteracted by careful location and succession 
of the annual falls, and how advantageous is the proper marking 
of all fixed boundary points ; Utilisation of Forest Produce teaches 
us in what way timber crops and minor produce can best be 
harvested with least interference with the natural growth, 
development, and reproduction of the forest. 

In consequence of this overlapping with other branches, it has 
sometimes been objected to accord to the Protection of Woods the 
rank of a separate branch of Forestry ; but, on the one hand, it 
certainly seems desirable to have a complete and comprehensive 
statement of all that is necessary for the protection of the forests, 
and, on the other hand, although zoolc^ takes cognisance of all 
animals that are hijurious to forest growth, yet it does not concern 
itself with the preventive and remedial measures which are purely 
in the domain of Forestry, whilst . at the same time many other 
matters, such as those relative to drainage, to the binding of sand- 
drifta, to protection of boundaries, and to forest fires, find no suit- 
able place in any other branch. Under these circumstances it 
can hardly be denied that Protection of Woodlands has a right to 
be considered one of the four main branches of Forest Science. 



2. Proteciion of Woodlands, and Forest Laws. 

As above indicated. Protection of Woodlands teaches us concern- 
LQg the dangers which threaten forest crops, and the best means of 
obviating them so tar as lies in the power of the proprietor or the 
forester. These means are not, however, always sufficient, and 
the individual proprietors would often be powerless to operate 
against such dangers unless supported by the State in the interest 
of public safety and the common weal : thus, in view of the im- 
portance and the value of woodlands for the general well-being, 
neghgent proprietors are even compelled to adopt such reasonable 
protective measures as are permissible within the limitations of 
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INTKODtTCTIOK. S 

the commoa law.^ It is then that the State is able to assist in 
the protection oE forests by the enforcement of rational forest 
laws in its capacity of supreme supervisor entrusted with the 
carryii^ out of certain duties. 

Thus, whilst the discovery and notiücation of a forest mis- 
demeanour, the extinction of a forest fire, the destruction of 
injurious insects within one's own woods, and the like, are classi- 
fiable under Protection of Woodlands, yet the punishment of the mis- 
demeanour, orders r^ardmg measures to be taken for the preven- 
tion of forest fires, and special rules or orders relative to injurious 
insects in other woods in general, are classifiable under Forest Iäw. 

In the following, only the former is dealt with, — the Protection 
of Woodlands. 

3. EstcAlishment far carrying out Froiective Meamres. 

The duty of carrying out protective measures in the sense 
above indicated extends to all those concerned in the administra- 
tion of the forests, from the lowest to the höhest official, but of 
course in varying degree. 

The principal duty of the protective establishment, consisting 
of the foresters, assistant foresters, wood-reeves, overseers, and 
keepers, whose knowledge of forestry has simply been confined to 
the practical side, is the protection of the forests against the 
actions of men, against mischief or misdemeanour, whilst the 
administrative officers, stewards, or agents have, as a rule, only to 
supervise and direct the operations of their subordinates. A 
second part of the protective duty — that concerned with the 
animal world, and particularly with r^ard to insects— is as much 
the duty of the administrative as of the protective establishment, 
and involves a constant watchfulness to discover any impend- 
ing danger, so as to take measures for its prevention. A third 
and highly important pai-t of the Protection of Woods devolves 
solely on the administrative establishment, namely, the protection 
afforded by judicious location of the annual falls, arrangement of 
work, and tending of woodlands so as to resist storms, snow accumu- 

' In Baratia, for example, special orders are enforced, wheueTet there is danger o( 
an; insect calamitj, to enanre tlie removal of coniferoue atema to over half a mile 
from the forest, or else in regard to barking of the logs, in order to prevent large 
attacks of Boatnehini in consequence of the immense fellings sometimes necessitated 
(as at present, in consequeooe of the spruce moth). —Trans, 
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latioiu), frost, heat, or the damage the crops are liable to suffer 
from insects (n: weeda And as the laying down of the principles 
of mao^ement, the approval of the working plan, and the revifiion 
of the results attained, are the duty of the head of the depart- 
ment or of the i-eeponsible agent, it may well be said that this 
branch of Forestry is one tha,t concerns all the establishment, 
and that in this sense all the establishment is classifiable as 
protective. 

4. Headings wider which the consideration of Protection of 
Woodlands falls. 

It is convenient to classify the dangers threatening woodlands 
into three groups, according to the nature of the causes of the 
impending damage. Thus, we speak of dangers or damage : — 
L From inorganic causes or agencies. 

ii From organic fancies. 

ill From human agency or the actions of men. 

In considering these soureea of danger more closely, we find that 
the dai^rs or damage may be due to the following more detailed 
causes : — 

L Inorganic agencies : 

1. Low or high temperature — frost or heat. 

2. Atmospheric precipitations — rain, snow, hoar-frost, ice, 

haa 

3. Violent aerial currents — wind and stonns. 

4. L^htning. 

5. Unfavourable conditions of soil — wetness, shifting sand. 

6. Diseases of trees, in so far as these are not occasioned 

by fungoid parasitea 

To these might also be added the destructive results of fires, so 
far as they can be caused by lightning OT the spontaneous com- 
bustion of fermenting v^etable matter. As, however, fires arise 
with few exceptions (through lightning) from human negligence, 
wantonness, or malice, it appears more expedient to classify them 
under section iiL below. 

ii. Organv: agencies, comprising damage done either by plants 
or animals. 

iii ffuTnan agencies, or the actions of men either in regard to 
interference with the proprietary rights, or with reference to the 
purloining of, or damage to, forest growth. 
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Section fitst 



PEOTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST INJURIES DUE 
TO INORGANIC AGENCIES. 



CHAPTER I. 
Damage caused by Low ok High Temperatüre. 



5. Different hinds of Frod, and their Injuricms JSffecta. 

Under froat generally ia understood any sinking of the tem- 
perature below the freezing point ; but in regard to the time at 
which it occurB, a distinction is made as to late frost, early frost, 
and winter frost, whilst in respect to the peculiar way in which it 
ia occasioned by winter and late frOsts, freezing and lifting of the 
soil will be treated of in a paragraph by itself. 

Under Late or Spring Frosts are understood those depreaaiona 
of temperature below the freezing point, which take place in 
portions of plants after the entry into the period of active vege- 
tation in spring. They kill the tender young shoots, leaves, and 
flowers that may have opened, these becoming first of all drooping 
and withered, then assuming a blackish discoloured appearance in 
consequence of the decomposition of the chlorophyll, and finally 
falling oft Seedlii^ just germinating are usually completely 
killed, whilst stronger plants are interfered with in growth by the 
loss of their young shoots, or are finally completely deformed by 
repeated recurrence of the damage. The prospect of a seed year 
can be obliterated by the destruction of the flowers, and the 
r^ular progress of natural reproduction can thus be not incon- 
siderably interfered with. From obvious causes, the increment 
on damped plants and trees is smaller than usual in years when 
late Brosts have been bad. 
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Under Harly or Aviumn Frosts are understood those occurring 
eailj in autumn, before the young shoots have had time to harden 
and become woody, which cause the death of the unhardened por- 
tions ; they seldom kill the whole plant outright, the effects being 
usually confined to the portions actually damaged by the early 
frosts, i.e., the summer shoots in particular. The leaf-shedding 
of Scots Pine seedlings {see par. 35) is also by many considered 
to be the result of early autumnal frosts. 

The cause of plants being frost-bitten during the period of active 
vegetation is explainable in the withdrawal of water from the 
cells by the frost, the water quitting the cells and passing into 
the intercellular spacea, so that the power of tension {turgor) of 
the tissue becomes lost, and the portions affected wither and die 
off when a thaw sets in. Whether these are actually killed by the 
frost, or only die after thawing takes place, is a question not yet 
satisfactorily answered ; for, although the latter has hitherto been 
the view generally taken, Dr H. Müller . has recently adduced 
strong arguments in favour of the former hypothesis, supporting 
his view in favour of this by the fact that in hundreds of experi- 
ments he has never been able to save, by means of veiy gradual 
thawing, portions of plants that would have been killed by rapid 
thawing. 

Frosts o&Mrring in Winter during the period of complete rest 
from active vegetation do not, as a rule, do much damage to our 
indigenous trees or to such exotics as have become acclimatised, 
althoi^h we not infrequently see somewhat incompletely hardened 
shoots of the previous year, the summer shoots especially, killed 
off, or the roots of young Oaks die in consequence of long-con- 
tinued hard frost when the soil is unprotected by snow, or even 
the killing off of older plants and stems, as could frequently be 
noted in the hard winter of 18*79-80. Here again, too, the with- 
drawal of more than a certain limited quantity of water from the 
cellular tissue is r^arded as the cause of the damage. At the 
same time, a drying up of the foliage of coniferous trees may be 
the consequence of continuous cold, in consequence of the rapid 
transpiration of water through the needles on sunny wintry days, 
without the possibility of the evaporated water being replaced by 
the frozen woody tissue of the stem ; this phenomenon may not 
infrequently he noted on trees exposed to the sun at the edge of 
woods, and on such as stand freely exposed to the southern side. 
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Frost-shakes are a peculiar effect of hard frost during winter, 
which will also, like the freezing and lifting of the soil, be treated 
of in a paragraph b^ itself. 

6. Factiyrs determinitig the Extent of the Damage done by late 
and early Frosts. 

The extent of the injury that may be done is mainly dependent 
on the Species of Tree, although numerous other factors are also 
of more or less influence, among which the age of the timber 
crop, the nature of the soil and situation, the time of the oc- 
currence of the damage, and the kind of weather accompanying 
the frost, are often of the most importance. 

The temperature at which young portions suffer from froat 
varies greatly according to the different Species of Trees, many 
of which bear exposure to 5 or 7° C. below freezing point. The 
leaves and flowers of most of our trees bear exposure to a few 
degrees below the freezing point, but the concurrent circumstances 
then become of importance, and proloi^tion of the frost, or 
simultaneous hoar-frost, stimulated by rapid evaporation of 
moisture from ponds and meadows, heightens the danger, whilst 
aerial movement decreases it. In many plants the leaves appear 
yellowish and drooping after a frosty night, but may gradually 
raise themselves again and recover their normal gi-een appearanea 
The flowers appear to be invariably more sensitive than the 
leaves, but in the ease of the hardy kinds of trees they aie 
Btill less sensitive to late frost than those of other species. 

In regard to late and early frosts our indigenous and ac- 
climatised trees may be classified as under : — 

Very sensitive: Ash, Sweet Chestnut, Oak, Beech, Acacia, 
Silver Fir. 

Somewhat sensitive ; Spruce, Lime, Maple and Sycamore, Larch. 

Hardy, or least sensitive : Hornbeam, Birch, Alder, Elm, Aspen, 
Willow, Mountain Ash, then Scots, Black and Wey- 
mouth Pines. 

The hardy species mostly break out early into leaf, as may be 
noted in the ease of Alder, Hornbeam, and Birch, whilst the young 
flush of leaves of the more sensitive species takes place later, in 
some cases as late as the middle or end of May, as in the Oak, 
Sweet Chestnut, and Acacia, so that the danger from late frosts 
is to a great extent obviated. The Beech, which breaks into leaf 
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earlier, aufTers much more frequently from late frost than the 
more aensitiTe Oak, which does not comroence its active period 
of v^tation until later ; in the case of the Silver Fir the side 
ehoota may often be seen killed by frost, whilst the vertical 
shoot still lies protected in the terminal bud which is the last to 
develop. At the precise moment of the development of the bud, 
the Larch is the most sensitive species ; but as soon as the needles 
are somewhat strengthened, it becomes much more hardy. 

So far as the influence of the Soil avd Situation is concerned, 
coombs or hollows on the hillaides, and depresaions in the 
crowns of the timber crops, appear to be most exposed to danger, 
especially when the soil is moist, as the heavy cold layers of air 
produced by the evaporation of the moisture have no means of 
being wafted away, owing to the free circulation of air being 
impeded : such patches, often contrasting sharply with their 
immediate surroundings, either through inferior growth and 
development, or through the occurrence of the more hardy 
species, are called frost-holes. Woods skirting the edge of low- 
lying meadows in valleys, and those in the vicinity of ponds 
and moist meadows frequently suffer damage from frost as late 
as even the middle of summer, in consequence of the cold pro- 
duced by the increased evaporation. Eastern and south-eastern 
aspects exposed to the cold, frost-bringing east winds, and southern 
exposures, with their tendency to early awakening of active 
vegetation, are more liable to danger from frost than the other 



The Soil-coverinff, more or less dependent on the nature of soil 
and situation, is also of influence, as young plants surrounded by 
a dense growth of grass are more exposed to danger from frost 
than those on cleaner soil, in consequence of the stronger radiation 
of warmth by the gi'ass, whilst a high, lightly shadowing soil- 
covering of thorna^juniper, broom, &c., acts as a protection. 

Young plants are, of course, always moat exposed to the danger ; 
young seedlings that have just germinated are usually killed 
outr^ht by late frosts, which not infrequently also happens to 
one and two-year-old seedlings of the sensitive species of trees 
when the frost is hard. With advancing age the liabihty to 
suffer from this danger diminishes, especially when the plants 
have attained to over the so-called /rost-keight or normal level 
of the cold layers of air, which is often very distinctly marked on 
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them, i.e., the height up to which the cold layers of air, laden 
with evftporated moisture, and at the same time prevented from 
circulating sidewards, reach. The more rapidly growii^ species of 
trees consequently outgrow the danger from frost earlier than 
those that develop more slowly. 

The later in spring a late frost occurs, or the more vegetation 
has developed, the greater is naturally the damage caused ; and 
frosts which occur about the middle, or, worse still, the end of 
May, often do an exceedingly great amount of injury in the 
vegetable world. Late frosts, coupled with simultaneous hoar- 
frost, are usually more injurious and severer than dry frost ; whilst 
rapid thawing of the frozen portions, occasioned by the immediate 
and direct action of the sun after a frosty night, is considered 
especially injurious, particularly in cases that might otherwise 
have been of a lighter and less fatal character {see par. 5). 

Broad-leaved trees, that have lost their foliage through late frosts, 
regain a certain amount of foliage by means of the adventitious 
buds, hut always to a minor extent only, so that the effects of the 
damage may be noted more or less distinctly throughout the 
whole of the current year in a degree commensurate with the 
reproductive capacity of the species concerned, — thus the refolia- 
tion of the Oak is more complete than that of the Beech. Soil 
and weather are, however, also of influence in regard to the 
recovery from the effects of late frosts, and the better the soil, 
or the damper and at the same time the warmer the weather, 
the more likely the damaged plants are to make a fair recovery. 

The damage caused by occasional early or autumnal frost, 
occurring before the active period of vegetation is closed and the 
hardening ot the young shoots completed, is always less severe, 
as only a portion of the youag shoots is lost, and neither flowers 
nor seedlings are affected. The extent of the danu^ is depend- 
ent on similar factors as in the case of late frosts, but in coppice 
woods the time of felling is also of influence, as in Oak coppice a 
late foil in spring delays the flushing of the shoots from the 
stool, and necessitates the prolongation of v^tation far into 
autumn, so that the first autumn frosts often find the young 
shoots at least partially unhardened. The kind of weather in 
general obtaining during the current year is also of influence, as 
a cool summer, with a damp and at the same time warm autumn, 
leads to prolongation of the period of vegetation and consequent 
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greater danger from early frosts. That the shedding of the 
leaves of the Scots Pine, by many considered due to late frosts 
(see par. 35), may also be due occasionally to early frosts, can be 
incidentally mentioned, whilst heart-shakes or frost-shake in the 
mature wood are also often caused by early frost' 

7. Preventive Measures against Injuries from ßrosL 
With the single exception to be mentioned at the close of this 
paragraph, there is no practical way of making good any damage 
that has actually taken place from frost ; but, on the other band. 
Sylviculture provides a variety of means by which damage to 
young plantations and woods can to a greater or less extent be 
prevented, whilst for seed-beds and nurseries a number of directly 
protective measures are available at our disposal 

The chief preventive measures, which can be applied on a lai^ 
scale for the protection of young plantations and thickets, 
consist in the formation and reproduction of crops of trees liable 
to suffer from frost, especially of Beech and Silver Fir, under 
pi-otective or parent standards, maintenance of fairly dense 
canopy or shelter overhead, with gradual removal or clearance of 
the same, avoidance of sudden, usually vety injurious exposure 
of the young growth thus formed or reproduced, and maintenance 
of a protective belt on the east and north-east sides till the chief 
period of danger for the young crop is at an end. Hardy softwoods, 
like Aspen and Birch, which often assert themselves spontaneously 
in lai^e numbers among the young growth, may form a very 
desirable protection for the more sensitive species, in which case 
they should only be gradually cleared or weeded out. 

Where natural protective standards are wanting in localities 
exposed to danger from frost, they can be artifically produced by 
means of hardy woods of speedy growth, like Pine, Birch, or 
Alder, which should be planted out in rows somewhat wide apart 
When these have attained a height suitable to afford protection, 
the planting out of the species requiring shelter can take place 
between the rows; and when the main crop has developed so far as 
to be above the frost-height, the protective species can then be 
gradually removed. Patches that are essentially frost-holes should 
always, when possible, be planted up with hardy species. 

' Gayer classes frost amoDg tbe eanses of heart-ghakea, but conBiders the damaj^ 
due to the actjon of winter frosts {Fantiie^ulnung, 7th edit., 1888, pugs 53). — Trane. 
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For the planting up of localities somewhat exposed to danger 
from frost, or for the more senBitive species of trees, the material 
chosen should be lai^e, healthy transplants, not likely at any rate 
to be killed outright by the cold ; any rank growth of grass 
should be removed, and wet patches of soil sufficiently drained. 
In order to hinder them from Sashing soon, seedlings of sensitive 
species should be removed from the nursery early in the spring 
during which they are to be planted out, and bedded in some 
cool place till required ; by planting late they can also be 
protected against late frosts, at any rate for the first spring. 
Seedlings which, like natural growth in old woods, have hitherto 
stood under strong shade, are not suitable for planting out in the 
open, as they are equ&Uy sensitive both to frost and heat. Sowing 
should not be carried out too early in spring, in order that germina- 
tion may not take place till after the danger from late frosts is over. 

For seed-beds and nurseries other protective measures are 
applicable. Above all, they should only be formed in protected 
spots little exposed to danger from late frost, and never in frosty 
localities, a preference being given to northern aspects (on account 
of the later awakening of active vegetation), to localities protected 
by crops of older growth, and to open patches or blanks within the 
latter. 

By the choice of spring sowing in place of the autumn sowing, 
which causes germination early in the following spring, by sowing 
late in spring, or by covering hard-frozen soil with leaves and brush- 
wood in order to delay the penetration of warmth in spring, the 
germination of the seed can be retarded until after the chief time 
of danger from frost is over. 

Young seedlings just germinated, and older seedlings of sensitive 
species, can be protected by sticking twigs and brushwood into 
the beds, or still better by placing or hanging a framework of 
small battens or of small poles interwoven with twigs over the 
beds. 

Finally, plants that have been frozen or damaged by hoar- 
frost can sometimes be saved by having cold water poured over 
them early in the morning, as this delays the process of thawing, 
and gives the cellular tissue time to have a chance of recovering 
its normal density, and of reducing to their former size the pores 
of the walls of the cells expanded through the frost This is the 
only measure that is of any use in the case of damage from frost 
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actoallj in course ot prepress ; it is by bo means always effective, 
but only when the actual damage taking place is comparatively 
trifling. 

8. Frost-shakes. 

In certain species of trees frost-shakes, or longitudinal clefts 
or fissures, not infreq^uently appear on the older classes of stems 
as the peculiar effect of hard winter frost. Beginoing near the 
ground, they are sometimes only a yard or two long, but at other 
times extend into the crown, and penetrate from the circumference 
to a greater or less depth inwards in the direction of the medul- 
lary rays, often to the very core of the stem. Although not 
interfering with the vital energy, increment, or development of 
the tree, they render the timber less suitable for various technical 
purposes, and not infrequently afford an opportunity for the 
entrance of fungoid spores into the stem, thereby leading to 
subsequent disease. 

The occurrence of frost-shakes is due to the contraction of the 
wood which takes place during great cold, much in the same way 
Eis contraction of timber is due to the withdrawal of water when 
it is becoming seasoned. During severe cold not only the water 
contained in the elementary parts of the wood becomes frozen, 
but also the water in the cell-walls, whilst at the same time this 
is drawn into the interior of the cells, so that the substance of 
which the cellular walls are formed is diminished in volume 
and contracts, the contraction being greater tangentielly than 
radially, and greater in the outside zones with their larger 
quantities of water than in the drier heart-wood. Whenever this 
shrinkage exceeds a certain limit, a sudden division of the 
woody-fibrous tissue takes place in the direction of the medul- 
lary rays, the separation being accompanied with a great noise, 
according to direct observations,^ and the frost-shake is formed. 
When the thaw succeeds, and expansion again takes place, the 
fissure closes and becomes overgrown by the new annual zone in 
the following summer, but it is usually opened again during the 
next winter, even by a moderate degree of cold ; when, however, 
several mild winters pass by without causing the fissure to 

' Freciaeljthe «ame occnn, oning to Bbrinkage ftom heat, in the bttmboo foresta of 
Burma, during the hot months of March and April, when the halms hurst with loud 
noise, oftsn as lond as the report from a piatol, — Trans. 
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re-open, the stem maj assume the external appearance of being 
healed, and maj remain permanently cloaed. 

Aloi^ the edges of the cleft the formation of the new annual 
zone is always somewhat thicker than on the rest of the circum- 
ference of the stem ; and as these two cicatiised edges are close 
together, they often gradually form ridges or frost scars standing 
out about a hand-breadth from the normal outline of the stem. 

Hardwoods with strongly developed medallaiy rays, like Oak, 
Elm, and Sweet Chestnut, are chiefly exposed to the danger of 
forming frost-shakes ; they are also, but less frequently, formed in 
Beech, a few softwoods (lime, Poplar, Willow), and Conifers. They 
are especially to be found on old isolated stems, or on standards in 
copse, or in high forest, and usually occur on the east and north- 
east sides of the stems, as the harder frosts only set in when the 
wind comes from these directions, and consequently work most 
powerfully on these sides. Low-lying tracts and localities with 
fresh or moist soil are more exposed than others to this particular 
danger. 

Preventive measures can hardly be applied to mitigate this 
evil, but the early utilisation of trees with bad frost-shakes is 
recommendable in view of tho liability to which they become 
exposed to fungoid disease, and consequent depreciation in value. 

9. Bamc^e done hy lifting of the Soil from Frost (Ground^ 
frost) ; Protective Measures. 

Ground-frost consists in the raising of the soil in consequence 
of frost in winter, the loose, naked soil, saturated with moisture, 
being lifted up through the crystallisation of the water. When 
young plants are in the soil, as in nurseries and young sowings or 
plantations, these are also raised up, and when the soil sets again 
after thawing, they do not sink along with it, but remain with 
the roots more or less exposed, and very frequently perish. 
Thus, whilst the soil on being frozen first rises and then sets, 
the plants are gradually lifted by the frost. 

This occurrence only takes place in light or loosened, moist, 
and especially in humose soil, and is most frequent at the early 
part of the year, about February or March, when frosts at night 
are apt to be followed by thaw during the day. The soil below 
the surface being still frozen, the percolation of the snrface- 
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moisture towards the lower layers is considerably interfered with, 
whereby the drainage and drying of the upper layer is prevented. 
As already stated, damage from raising of the earth chie&y 
occurs in nurseries, owing to the loose naked soil havii^ no binding 
covering of weeds, or else on falls where sowing or planting has 
just been carried out. All species of trees do not, of course, suffer 
from its efiecta in the same degree, the greatest damage being 
done to the shallow-rooting species, headed by the Spruce, and to 
one and two-year-old Silver Fir in seed-beds, whilst seedlings of 
Oak, Sweet Chestnut, Scots and Black Pine, whose roots strike 
deeper into the soil from the very first year of their growth, are 
almost entirely exempt from danger. 

Preventive Measares against plants being lifted by frost are : — 

In the Open. — ^Draining of damp patches, avoidance of sowing 
in localities exposed to danger, and the use of sturdy transplants 
instead, if necessary with balls of mother-earth around the roots ; 
in very damp localities even the latter measure is not sufficient to 
prevent the raising of the transplants, so that tumping or the 
formation of mounds is advisable. 

In Seed-heds, — No breaking up of the soil or rooting-out of 
grass or weeds from the beds should take place after September, 
any rank weeds that appear after that being cut away or clipped 
close to the ground The spaces between the rows of seedlings 
can be filled during autumn with leaves, moss, or loose earth, and 
even the plants themselves can be banked up. Deep paths 
between the beds help to drain the upper layera of the soil, 
and thus to minimise the danger. Broad, thickly-sown seed-rills, 
sometimes recommended aa a protection against lifting of the 
seedlings by frost, certainly suffer less, but have the still greater 
drawback of yielding only badly developed plants. 

HemedicU Measures when once the Damage has oanirred. — In the 
open these are practically confined to pressing back, either with 
the hands or feet, the balls of earth around transplants, so as to 
revive the close connection between these and the soil ; but in 
nurseries, seedlings that have been raised should be pressed back 
again after the thaw has taken place, and at the same time 
any portion of the roots still left exposed should be covered with 
loose soil. 
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B. Heat. 
10. Damage done by Seat, 

Uader teat is understood an unusually high degree of warmth 
developed by the aun. It occasions damage directly only in the 
case of scorching or sun-hum, to be considered later, but has also 
an indirect disadvantageous eCTect owii^ to drying up the soil 
throi^h exhaustion of its moistura 

Warmth, even to a very considerable degree, ia beneficial to 
the activity of vegetation so long as a sufficiency of moisture 
is held in the soil, or is obtainable either from atmospheric 
precipitations or by artificial watering. If, however, the necessary 
supply of moisture is wanting, the soil becomes dried up, and the 
plant, whose transpiration through the leaves is greatly stimulated 
by atmospheric warmth and dry winds, is unable to obtain the 
amount of moisture from the soil necessary for the maintenance 
of equilibrium between evaporation and requisite amount of 
moisture throughout the plant, so that a disturbance sets in 
prejudicial to the latter; leaves and flowers first wither and 
droop, then turn brown and fall off; seedlings, young plants, 
and with continuous drought even older plants, become dried 
up and die off; germinating seed gets dried up, and fruits that 
may have set on the trees either become unproductive or are 
shed immaturely, as often happens in the case of Oak and Beech. 
Older trees naturally suffer least, although in very dry seasons 
there is a distinct falling off in the increment for the year, 
whilst the effect of intense solar warmth not infrequently shows 
itself in the production of immature autumn tints in the foliaga^ 
Considerable uumbers of trees often die off in consequence 
of the warmth, and in the year following any abnormally dry 
summer there is always a larger fall of dead wood from the 
crowns. 

As secondary effects of continuous heat and drought, there may 

' During a tonr in tlie foreats of the soutb-saat portion of the BaTarian highlands, 
tovarda the end of August 1B92, I had abundant opportunity of nodng how Boon 
the iotense and abnormal heat of the prerious fortnight had affected many parta of 
hillside«, partiuularly southern eipoaacea, on whioh the «oil was at all wanting in 
depth. Beech had in general sQSered moat, but Spruce had often been killed ent- 
rißt owing to the exhaustion of the soil-moistnre. In towns the Horse-cheatnuts 
were alao iheddiug their leaves aa if in aatamn. — Traat. 
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also be mentioned the greater danger from fire, and from the 
numerical increase of injurious insects in consequence of the sickly 
growth of young crops owing to the heat and the dying off of 
stems and poles, dry summers being decidedly favourable to an 
abnormal increase among insects. 

11. Favors detfnmning tfie Occurrerux arid Extent of 
the DaTTiage. 

The above mentioned injurious effects of heat, which can be 
very considerably increased by continuous east winds, are most ' 
apparent in the following cases : — 

(o) When the plants are of shallow-rooting species, like Spruce, 
Silver Fir, and Beech ; species that b€^n from the very 
first to develop a deep root-system, like Oak, Fines, and 
Larch, are comparatively little exposed to danger. 

(() In the case of seedlings and young plants, especially when 
they have been recently planted out and have not had time 
to fully establish themselves ; older transplants, or young 
plantations, or crops that have already begun to form 
canopy, seldom show any injurious efTects from heats 
Young crops, whether formed by sowing or planting, are 
often killed off to a very considerable extent by long-con- 
continued beat. 

(e) When the soil is shallow, loose, and naturally dry, or on 
sandy peat, or very limy soils, and on southern and 
western exposures, which suffer more than the fresher 
eastern or, better still, the northern aspects. On plains 
and in low upland tracts, which also usually have a 
warmer climate, the injurious effects of heat will be more 
frequently noticeable than in mountainous tracts with 
their greater relative humidity, and their more abundant 
aqueous precipitations. A dense soil covering or rank 
growth of grass is disadvantageous on areas to be wooded, 
as it involves the transpiration of a large quantity of 
moisture, and prevents slight precipitations from reaching 
the soil. Damage caused by reflection of the heat is also 
not infrequently to be noted at the edge of the next 
year's fall of mature timber, or in the vicinity of in- 
dividually isolated stems (standards), not only in the 
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earlier melting of the sdow and the quickening of active 
vegetation in spring, but also through the dying off, or at 
any rate the sicklineBS and wilting of weakly plants ia 
the direction in which the warmth is reflected. 
{d) The time of the occurrence of abnormal heat is also of con- 
sequence. It is particularly injurious in the month of 
May, after the operations of sowing and planting have 
been completed, as it hinders the seed from germinating, 
and causes the death of the slender, shallow-rooting seed- 
lings and of young transplants that have not had time to 
establish their root-systems in their new home. 

12. Protective Measures agaivM Damage frOTii Heat and Drought. 

The injurious effects of heat and drought can be prevented by 
adopting measures to retain, so far as possible, the natural degree 
of soil-moisture, and the atmospheric precipitations reaching the 
soil, or — as can only be practically applied on a comparatively 
small scale, and to a limited extent — by maintaining a due supply 
of soil-moisture by watering or irr^tion. 

The natural freshness and moisture of the soil can be retained 
- by taking measures to prevent, or at any rate minimise, direct in- 
solation of the soil or plant, or direct exposure to winds. Of the 
measures practically adaptable to serve these ends, the most im- 
portant is the avoidance of any exposure or laying bare of the 
soil, as, e.g., a preference for natwal reprod'uction under parent or 
protective standards, which should consist rather of the smaller 
girth-classes of trees than of big stems with lai^e crowns inter- 
cepting the atmospheric precipitations to any great degree. Under 
lai^e old Beech the natural growth of seedlings is comparatively 
slight, weakly in development, and often succumbs quickly in warm 
summers. In localities where protection is especially necessary, 
such as stony, limy soil, or dry southern exposures, it is better to 
maintain closed canopy as far as possible, and only extract a 
Hmited number of mature stems here and there annually. Where 
natural reproduction has taken place on dry soil, a speedy clearance 
of the standards is necessary as soon as the young crop has been' 
formed, in order that the latter may have the full benefit of the 
atmospheric precipitations (rainfall, dew), whilst any spontaneous 
growth of seedlings, even although unsuitable for forming part of 
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the subsequent crop, should be retained with a view to the pro- 
tection of the soil until the formation of the young crop is 
well advanced or nearly complete. 

Where natural reproduction seems inadvisable, narrow annual 
falls should be made running from north-west to south-east, and 
gradually advancing annually towards the south-west ; thus the side 
of next year's mature fall protects the youngest crop from the 
hot mid-day sun, and often proves more beneficial than direct 
overshadowing. 

On hillsides with southern or western aspects, thinnings must 
take place very carefully, and should not be carried out strongly. 

The retention of the annual fall of leaves and needles, and the 
utmost possible restriction of their removal for agricultural or 
domestic purposes, are also of great importance, especially on hill- 
sides ; for the layer of leaves or moss not only acts mechanically in 
preventing evaporation of the soil-moisture, but also hinders the 
rapid mnning off of water received as rain or snow, and gives it 
time to percolate into the subsoil after the soil has itself become 
saturated with moisture. By means of protective belts of densely 
fohaged species planted thickly along the edges and outskirts of 
woods, the penetration of winds likely to exhaust the moisture 
from the soU, and to blow away the dead foliage, can to a 
great extent be prevented. 

Altboi^h mainly intended to form a prot«ction against the 
rapid running off of rain water (see par. 15X the formation of 
horizontal ditches also acts as a means of retaining and increasing 
the amount of moisture in the soil. 

For nurseries and seed-beds care should especially be taken 
to select sites neither exposed to insolation nor to the action 
of drying-up winds ; seeking the shady side of older crops, and 
avoiding, as tar as possible, localities exposed towards the south or 
west, are much to be recommended. 

Both for nurseries, and for sowing in the open, a deep loosening 
of the soil, to be repeated at times between the seed-rills and 
seedlii^-rows in the former, appears to assist in retaining the soil 
moist, as the atmospheric precipitations can penetrate more easily 
and deeply. The larger interstices between the particles of soil 
prevent rapid capillary ascension of moisture to the surface, and 
thus maintain a greater degree of moisture in the portion of soil 
occupied by the roots. At the same time, in loose, porous soil the 
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circolation of air (aeration) is always much greater than in heavy, 
tenacious soil, thereby directly affecting the precipitations of the 
moisture that is always present in the atmosphere. 

On areas where sowing has been carried out, the moisture 
necessary for germination can best be provided by deepening the 
bands on which the seed is sown, and forming a ridge on the 
south side with the material removed, or by protecting seed-beds 
with a covering of moss, branches, straw, or protective frames ; 
young plants, especially the more sensitive young seedlings, may 
best be protected by means of branches stuck in the ground, 
by frames, or by layers of moss spread between the rows. 

The direct increase of moisture by watering or irrigation is 
seldom practicable on any large scala 

Watering can, of course, only be carried out in temporary or 
permanent nurseries, the seed-beds beii^ watered both before and 
after the germination of the seed ; it is, however, less frequently 
applied when the seedlings or transplants are somewhat older. 
It is always a more or less costly measure, especially when water is 
not obtainable in the nursery itself, and except in urgent cases, 
as, for example, long-continued drov^ht in regard to such species 
as Elm or Alder, which are very sensitive and occasionally may be 
urgently in need of moisture, it does not take place so long as it 
is possible to do without it. 

Where eircumstancea are favourable the irrigation of nurseries 
haa certainly its advantages, and is carried out here and there in 
the same manner as in horticulture ; but in general it is not appli- 
cable, partly owing to the cost, partly owing to the usual want of 
the necessary supply of water. 

The irrigation of dry hillsides has recently, whilst so much 
attention has been paid to the maintenance of water-supplies 
in woodlands, been recommended wherever circumstances permit 
of it, and has actually received a certam amount of practical atten- 
tion here and there, use being made of the surplus moisture 
obtained by drainage of higher lying, damp plateaux, and of water 
collected in the ditches along the sides of roads, which, in place of 
being conducted as formerly by the shortest wayto the nearest water- 
course, is carried sidewards along the slopes into horizontal ditches, 
whence it is allowed to percolate into the soil. According to Ney, 
the damming-up of smaller brooklets, and the leading-o£f of the 
water sidewards, is also a perfectly practicable measure. 
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As B. meana of preventing the bad effecta of drought there may 
also be finally mentioned the use of Ranting instead of sowing in 
the formation of timber crops on localities with naturally dry soil, 
— as, for example, the putting out of one-year-old seedlings with 
long roots, instead of sowing Pine seed on dry sandy soil. Large 
seedlings, or sturdy transplants with consequently better developed 
roots, and plants with balls of earth attached, are less exposed to 
danger than smaller material and naked plants. 

Preliminary cultivation of a species less sensitive to beat, like 
Pine and Bircb, as uorsea, or the simultaneous sowing of such 
species in localities exposed to danger from drought, can prove ft 
very recommendable and advantageous means of protection. 

13, Sun-hu/m or Scorching of the Bark. 

Under sunrhum is understood that scorching effect of the direct 
action of the sun, which causes the bark to become dry in strips 
or patches, then to fissure and fall off, and the consequences of 
which are seen in the death and decay of the wood thus exposed, 
an interference with the normal growth and development, and 
even ultimately the death of the injured stems. 

Sun-bum only occurs on the southern, western, and south- 
western e(^es of woodlands, when these, having been previously pro- 
tected by an adjacent crop, are suddenly exposed to the full blaze 
of the sun ; those trees do not suffer from scorching, which have 
been exposed to insolation from their earliest growth. It can also 
be the direct consequence of lopping off large branches from trees 
along roads, hedge-rows, &c, that have hitherto had a deep- 
reaching crown. 

The trees which suffer from sun-hum are invariably such as, 
even in their later stages of growth, have a smooth bark without 
any rugged corky protection ; Üiat is to say, the Beech in particular, 
and in a less d^ee Hornbeam, Ash, Maple, Sycamore, and young 
Spruce and Silver Fir. Species with rough, eortaceous bark, like 
Oak and Elm, do not suffer at alt, or are at any rate only exposed 
to danger during the earliest period of their growth, before the 
thicker, fissured bark begins to form. The danger begins about 
the pole-forest 8t^;e of growth, but older trees are more sensitive 
in this respect, and exposed to greater danger. In the case of 
Beech, which is very sensitive to insolation, the appearance of 
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atm-bum can often be noted even on laige trimmed transplaats, 
and U3imlly results in their dying off. 

Preventive measures consist in the avoidance, so far ae possible, 
of sudden exposure of the edges of woodlands, and of the retention 
of all branch development there; timely formation of a protective 
belt by planting up with Spruce can also prove efficacious. Beech 
trees that have hitherto been growing in the close canopy of 
high forest, but are retained as standards for the production of 
lai^ timber, almost invariably after a short time show the occur- 
rence of sun-burn, so that the retention of such individual 
standards is not advisable. Sun-burnt stems along the edge of 
woods should, however, be retained as long as possible, as they 
remain for a considerable time in active vegetation, whilst, if they 
be removed, the stems immediately behind them would then be 
exposed to precisely the same danger. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Damage caused by Atmospheric PiiECiPiTATiONS. 

14, Different kinds of Frecipitations. 

The precipitation of the aqueoua vapour contained in the atmos- 
phere can take place in many ways, as ia well known. It may be 
deposited in a watery form as dew, always beneficial to vegetation, 
or, when condensed in the upper aerial layers, as rat«, which falls 
with more or leas violence. When the temperature of the plants 
sinks by radiation of warmth below the freezing point, rime is 
formed ; and when the cooling down of the upper aerial layers is 
equally great, snow falls in place of rain, the flakes being small 
and dry if the cold is great, but large and moist if the temper- 
ature be only slightly below the freezing point. When the snow 
hailing to the trees freezes after having previously thawed, or 
after having fallen as moist snow, an ice-accumtdation is formed, 
as also occurs when rain suddenly falls after previous severe cold ; 
whilst rain-drops that have become greatly cooled in falling 
through the lower-lying cold layers of air crystallise into ice as 
soon as they come in contact with cold bodies, and cover branches, 
twigs, dry foliage, &o., with sometimes quite a thick layer of 
smooth sheet-ice or frozen sleet. Hoar-frost is formed when the 
aqueous vapour (mist) of the atmosphere is deposited in the shape 
of ice-crystals on bodies cooled below the freezing point, as often 
takes place to a lai^e extent on branches and foliage ; and, finally, 
the well-known injurious phenomenon of hail is caused by sudden 
depressions of temperature in the atmosphere, combined with 
electrical disturbances. 

The influence of these phenomena on woodland growth is 
manifold, and under certain circumstances very injurious. 
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15. I^uries cavied hy Bain; Preventive Meaatrea. 

In geDeral, the effects of rainfall are in the main beneficial, as 
the vegetation thereby receives the supplies of moisture bo essen- 
tially noceaaary for its thriving. The continuous want of isin 
in summer, especially during May, ig often productive of the 
worst results for young sowings, and for transplants that have not 
yet established themselves in their new aboda A rainy year is, on 
the other hand, always advantageous for woodland growth, as the 
young crops prosper well, and plants and trees injured by late 
frosts or insects get a quicker and fuller flush of new foliage, so 
that a very large rainfall can only be ipjurious on soils that are 
of themselves moist 

But rain can also be of itself injurious if falling in sheets or 
descendii^ with great violence as a water-spout, when large 
quantities of water reach the ground in a short time, whilst less 
violent rainfall is also injurious, if of long-continued duration. 
Scouring and washing away of the soft upper soil from unprotected 
hillsides, and of the layers of dead foliage and humus from better 
protected areas, washing out of the seed from sowings and seed- 
beds, interferences with the latter, more especially on slopes, and 
damage to ditches and roads, are not infreqnently the results. 

The means of preventing such damage consists chiefly in the 
maintenance of a suitable stock or crop of timber on steep hill- 
sides, judicious and gradual reproduction of the same, avoidance of 
grubbii^ up the stools, and retention of the soil-covering of 
undergrowth, brushwood, moss or dead foliage. The very great 
importance of woodlands, and of their natural soil-covering on 
steep slopes, more especially in mountainous tracts, is now 
thoroughly recognised, in respect to the regulation of the running 
off of moisture, the prevention of the scouring and washii^ away 
of the surface-soil or of inundations, the maintenance of a 
gradual circulation of moisture for the perennial feeding of 
springs and brooks, — in short, their influence as protective 
forests. The woodland crops break the violence of rainy down- 
pours ; stumps, roots, and, above all, the layer of dead foliage and 
moss, hinder the speedy off-flow of the water that has reached the 
ground, and give it time to percolate into the soil ; fallen leaves 
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and mo8s, together with the hmnus or vegetable mould formed by 
their gradual deeompositioa, imbibe, with sponge-like absorptive 
power, large quantities of moisture, which they retain and only 
gradually part with again to the soil and the atmosphere. la 
most countries the maintenance, tending, and economic treatment 
of Buch protective woodlands is provided for by law. 

The formation of horizontal ditches for catchment of the water, 
is a measure that has found extensive application in recent years. 
The ditches, running horizontally along the hillsides, are formed 
abont 12 inches deep, and in parallel lines about 16 to 32 feet 
apart), according to the steepness of the slope ; as they not only 
catch the water flowing down from below the ditch immediately 
above, but retain it to percolate gradually into the soil below, 
they work beneficially in a double manner {aee par. 12), 

Sowings on slopes should always be carried oat la horizontal 
rills or bands, as otherwise the seed is apt to be washed away by 
the down-pouring rain. Althot^h the formation of nurseries on 
soil with a steep gradient should be avoided as much as possible, 
yet this cannot always be helped in mountainous tracts. Where 
this is unavoidable, something can always be done to improve 
matters by terracing the ground, placing the seed-beds and the 
paths between them horizontally, leaving bands of unbroken soil 
with its original covering of weeds, &a, between the beds, so as 
to check any tendency to scouring of the soil, and formation of 
narrow seed-beds in place of lai^et patches or seed-plots. The 
washing away of the seed can be prevented by covering the beds 
with branches, moss, or frame-work. 

R Skow. 
16. Damage caused by Snow. 

So long as the snow is dry, and does not fall in too large 
quantities, it does no damage to woodlands ; on the contrary, it 
protects young growth from damage at the time of felling and 
extracting timber when the standards are being cleared, makes 
extraction easier, prevents the roads being badly cut up, and is 
one of the chief sources whence are obtained the winter moisture 
so necessary for the well-being of timber crops during the summer. 

But when the snow falls in moist, large flakes, and accumulates 
in lai^ quantities on the leaves, twigs, and branches of conifers, 
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and 00 the dead foliage still adhering to deciduous trees, not 
infrequently freezing with a fall in temperature, and then offering 
an increased foothold for further masses of falling snow, the 
enormous burden thrown on the crowns of the trees becomes too 
great to be borne. Wholesale damage can then often be caused 
by the accumalationa of snow either snapping off the tops of the 
trees or breaking off the branches forming the crown, or else 
simply throwii^ or crushing down the whole or a considerable part 
of the crop,byreason of the enormous pressure exerted on the crowns. 

When branches, top-ends, or even poles and stems nearer the 
base are snapped by snow, the damage is said to be done by 
snow-break; but when the effects of the accumulations are, as 
may often be noted in young plantations, even of species of trees 
that are by no means easily thrown, to throw individual stems, or 
whole patches, or lai^er portions of the crop to the ground with- 
out breaking the bole, so that sometimes even the roots are drawn out 
of the soil, the damage is said to be caused by mow-preamre. When 
poles bending under a load of snow are burdened for some time with 
the accumulation, they lose the power of recoverii^ their original 
upright growth, remain bent or crooked, and gradually die off. 

Snow-break occurs on single individual trees, or in patches 
throughout the crop, whilst, on hillsides, lanes are sometimes 
opened out by it ; but, as a rule, it occurs mostly in small patches 
in the interior of forests, and on individual trees only near the 
edges of the compartment 

The damage wrought by such snow accumulations on a some- 
what extensive scale are partly direct or immediate, partly 
secondary or indirect. 

As direct or immediate consequences, may chiefly be noted the 
interruption of leaf-canopy, and blanks formed in the crop, 
with the loss of increment which is thereby entailed. The 
damage done is, of course, the greater, the more the continuity of 
the canopy is interrupted and broken, and not merely lessened in 
density ; and the younger the crop is, the less will be the 
returns procurable for the timber that will have to be extracted 
and utilised. The damage can sometimes assume such propor- 
tions that the whole of the inunature crop may have to be 
prematurely harvested. The growth of weeds and brushwood, 
and the deterioration of the soil in consequence of the injurious 
effects of insolation and winds on it, — for the soil, no longer 
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sufficiently protected, soon gets covered with all sorts of noxious 
weeds, whortleberry, heather, &c., — often cause extreme difficulty 
in the reproduction of the crop later on. 

A loss in timber is caused by the splitting and breaking of many 
stems, and a still greater loss arises from the fact that, in con- 
sequence of breakage and splitting, many stems and boles otherwise 
suitable for the higher technical purposes of timber, are no longer, 
or at any rate only partially, thus advantageously utilisable. 

The glutting of the market with timber soon causes prices to 
sink, more especially as the bulk of the timber thus exposed 
for sale is usually of small dimensions, consistii^ of poles, top- 
ends, brushwood, and the like, so that sometimes it is perfectly 
unmarketable, and hardly covers the cost of extraction. And at 
the same time, in contrast to this, when considerable damf^e has 
been done over extensive areas by accumulations of snow, the 
iucresAed demand for workmen, and the greater difficulties than 
usual connected with preparing the timber for sale, often lead to 
a very considerable increase in the price of labour. 

The costs of reproductive measures entailed by the necessity of 
re-wooding blanks, of underplanting crops whose density of canopy 
has been interfered with, and of re-planting areas where immature 
crops have had to be cleared, are all practically classifiable under 
the direct consequences. 

Of indirect or seamdary consegwnces, the most important is danger 
from insects, owing to the favourable conditions for the increase 
of injurious species offered through the innumerable breeding- 
places formed by the broken wood, the dame^ed and consequently 
unhealthy stems and poles, and the stumps and roots remaining in 
the grouud. Under normal circumstances, a prudent forester re- 
moves such material at a proper time ; but when abnormal conditions 
obtain, this is often not possible, and bark-beetles (Bostrichini), 
weevils or proboscid-beetles (Curculionidm), and cambial-beetles 
(Eylesinini) increase rapidly, and occasion fresh calamities. 

But in addition to that, extensive damage from snow-accumula- 
tions can occasion such deviations from the ordinary course of 
management and the prescribed sequence of the annual falls of 
timber, and such consequent interferences with the rotation of 
fellings and the representation of the various age-classes, as to 
necessitate a re-survey of the existing stock of timber of all ages, 
and even the formation of an entirely new Working Plan. 
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17. Factors determining the Occurrence and Extent of the Danger. 

The nature and extent of the damage done by snow, and the 
freq^uency or infrequency of it9 repetition, are due to many 
circumstaoces and influences. 

Soil and Situation dre perhaps of first importance in this respect, 
as damage is most frequent in high ranges of hills and among 
the outlying hills of high mountain chains. On plains and in low- 
lying tracts snow seldom falls in vast quantities ; whilst at higher 
elevations in mountainous localities, the flakes are mostly dry, 
small, and therefore comparatively uninjurious. Timber crops that 
have shot up quickly with clean stems, are naturally much more 
exposed to danger from snow than the shorter-holed crops on less 
productive soil. 

But species of tree, age of crop, and density of canopy are also of 
influence in the matter, as snow-break occurs when the burden of 
snow on the crowns exceeds the carrying power of the stem, 
whilst the pressure is determined by the quantity of falling snow 
which settles on the crown, and by the we^ht of the snow, which 
is more than twice as great in the wet state than when dry. The 
formation of the branches and the nature of the foUage determine 
the quantity of snow accumulating on the individual tree, whilst 
the density of canopy determines it for the whole crop. It is 
therefore clear that the evergreen conifers. Silver Fir, Spruce, and 
Pine, must be more exposed to danger from snow than broad- 
leaved deciduous species and Larches that are defoliated in winter, 
and hence offer a much smaller resting-place for the falling snow,^ 
although hroad-leaved species are by no means exempt from 

' Interesting meMorements made by BuUers in Switzsrland, after lieavy SDOwroU, 
gave tbe folloning resulU : — 



Depth al Snow- 
WllutheOp«n. 




»'s;». 

Crop. 


13-3 inches. 
18-3 „ 

112 „ 
11-2 „ 

11-2 „ 
13-3 „ 


Dense Spruce PUntation, 15 year* old, 8-2 inches. 
Natural reproduction of Spruce, 40 

years old, I'B „ 

SprucaFore9tinclo9ocanopy,B0yefiT8old, 6-2 ,, 

Beech Pole-forest, 85 vears old, . . 10-0 „ 

Do. 65 'years old, . . 10-0 „ 

High Forest of Beech, 70 years old, . lO-g „ 


76p*r 

88 
64 
11 
11 
18 


cent 
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snow-break and suow-pressure, when snow falling early in the 
season finds them with foliage stilt attached to the crown. 
Among conifers, the brittle Scots Pine suffers mote from snow- 
break, whilst the tough, thickly-foHaged Spruce suffers more from 
snow-preasure during the earlier st^s of development. Among 
the broad-leaved species, Alder and Acacia suffer occasionally from 
snow-break, on account of their brittle wood, whilst young crops 
of Oak and Beech are occasionally damaged by snow-pressure, 
owing to their retaining their dead foliage often long into autumn. 

Snow-break mostly takes places high up near the top end, as 
may be noted in the frequency of double leading-shoots and 
bayonet-like growth of Spnice in tracts exposed to danger from 
snow ; but it can also occur in the lower portions of the stem, 
especially if there be any weak point from former injury, left 
behind in consequence of tappii^ for resin, or stripping of bark 
by red-deer in the case of Spruce, or of cankerous fungoid growth 
on the Silver Fir. The danger is increased by unequal pressure 
owing to irregularity of the branch development, as on hillsides 
and at the edges of the forest, whilst in snowfall during windy 
weather the side exposed to the wind is always most heavily laden. 

So far as the age of the crop is concerned, thickets suffer from 
snow-pressure only, but the more so the denser they are ; hence 
thick sowings and natural reproductions suffer more than planta- 
tions, and unthinned woods more than such as have been thinned. 
Older crops from the pole-forest stage of growth onwards are 
damaged only by snow-break; the danger is diminished as the 
crop grows older, and the proportion becomes more favourable 
between the length of stem and its diameter, the danger of break- 
age being commensurable therewith. 

In conclusion, it may also be mentioned that eztensive damage 
from the accumulation of snow only occurs in high timber forest, 
coppice being almost entirely exempt from danger, and that in copse 
or coppice under standards, only the youngest class of slender 
standards gets bent down to the ground, and becomes unsuited for 
the purposes intended, if the pressure be continued for any length of 
time. Those who advocate the superiority of crops in which there 
is no succession of separate annual falls, but all the age-classes 
occur promiscuously over the whole area, and the annual fall takes 
place by selection of the mature timber throughout the whole 
crop, claim that such are much less exposed to danger from snow 
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than high forest with its annual falls or crops of equal-aged growth, 
owing to the more vigorous development of the individual stems 
and patches, and the irregularity and constantly varying level of 
the leaf-canopy. 

18. Preveniive Measures. 

The means at disposal for obviating damage from snowfall are 
almost purely of a sylviculturol nature, and consist in the judicious 
choice of the species forming the crop, in its formation by the 
method best suited to soil and situation, and in careful tending of 
the woods. 

In the higher regions, where experience has shown the danger 
of breakage to be greatest, the cultivation of the brittle Scots Pine 
should be avoided, a preference being, in general, given to the 
formation of mixed forests, and in particular to an admixture of 
broad-leaved specdes (Beech) wherever possible in coniferous woods, 
which are those most apt to suffer, for the passage of the snow to 
the ground is thereby assisted, as well as by the varying nature and 
level of the canopy in mixed forests. The formation of crops by 
means of planting at moderate distances has shown itself to be pre- 
ferable to sowing, or to the planting of seedlings in wisps. But the 
most important preventive measure undoubtedly lies in the proper 
tending of the timber-crops. When thinnings are begun early, 
carefully carried out, especially at first, and frequently repeated, 
the density of the canopy becomes moderated, thereby rendering 
the passage of snow to the ground easier on the one hand, and on 
the other favouring a more equally balanced branch-development, 
and a speedier and sturdier growth of the dominating, poles. But 
such thinnings should be very carefully conducted in crops that 
have grown up in dense canopy, in which the stems have been 
rapidly drawn up, and have consequently acquired little power of 
resisting pressure.^ 

Under exceptional circumstances, as in parks, ornamental 
plantations, small thickets of valuable species, and the youngest 
class of standards in copse, the snow can be got rid of by means 
of shaking, or by knocking against the Stem ; but 'on any very 
extensive scale such a measure can, of coarse, find no practical 
application. 

' Begin early ; amdvd moderaUly ; Ttpeat frequmlltf. — 3ao1i is the golden rule for 
thmoing, Light-dem&adiDg apeciee of course require more asaiatance En their natural 
BtrDggle ÜiaQ shade-bearing trees, — Trana, 
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19. Bemedial Meamres after ike Occurrence of Damage. 

When damage from snow-aecuniulationB has taken place on a 
large scale in any forest, the duty of the forester lies partly in the 
expeditious utilisation and advantageous disposal of the timber 
thrown, and partly in the judicious treatment of the dami^ed 
crops, in order that the permanent effect on their future well-being 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

In respect to the former, some consideration must be given to 
the opening out of roads and rides, so that the forest is well 
opened out for the extraction of the dami^ed timber, and to the 
immediate removal of broken trees and ends in such crops as are 
being reproduced naturally, as without this the young crop is very 
apt to suffer damage. In order to obviate danger from insects, 
and deterioration in the quality of the broken timber, it should be 
prepared for sale with the utmost despatch, as much as possible 
being ranged in the class of timber for technical purposes, both 
with a view to the realisation of better prices, and because it 
takes less time to prepare for sale than fuel which has to be cut 
in lengths and stacked in fathoms. Where the damage is con- 
siderable, and the quantity of wood to be prepared for sale is very 
large, the commencement of utilisation is made with the timber 
that has been completely thrown, and the stems and poles that 
have been entirely broken ; whilst such other stems b& have a few 
green branches left, and can still continue for a short time in 
active v^etation, need not be attended to until the more pressing 
work is ended. The best means of preserving and seasoning 
coniferous stems, for which there is often no good immediate 
mai'ket, consists io stripping off all the bark, which at the same 
time, also protects them from attacks of bark-beetles {Scdytidce), 
removing them to broad roadways or other airy places, in splitting 
up large fuel-pieces, so that they may get rid of their moisture 
sooner, and in placii^ suitable rests below timber and fuel-stacks, 
to keep them free from contact with the soil. 

With regard to the treatment of damaged crops, those of broad- 
leaved species (Beech) which are just emerging from the thicket into 
the pole-forest stage of growth, can sometimes be aided by raising 
again and supporting by props and poles the patches that have been 
bent down, or by tying up the dominating poles and connecting 
them with a ne^hbouring older crop. But otherwise, when these 
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means are not practicable, the bent polea are cut back to the place 
where the bend occurs, so as to restore the canopy by means of 
the shoots then made from the bole ; or the damaged patches are 
simply coppiced, and canopy is formed for itaelf by the new shoots 
that spring from the stool. In thickets of conifers the choice 
rests only between the clearing of the patches that have been 
pressed down and the planting up of the blanks with quick-growing 
species, or, when the damaged patches are small, and the crop has 
already attained considerable growth, underplanting with shade-hear- 
ing species (Beech, Spruce, Silver Fir), in order to protect the soil.' 
Underplanting of broken pole-forests of Pine with shade-bearing 
species is also highly recommendable ; all gaps and blanks in older 
crops which are not intended to be utilised till some considerably 
later period, but in which there is danger of the soil becomii^ 
over-grown with rank weeds and thus deterioi-ating, should like- 
wise be filled up with one or other of these species. A choice should 
of course be made of that most likely to suit the soil and situation. 
After any auch calamity, particular attention should be paid by 
the forester to the injurious insects, whose increase is excep- 
tionally favoured through the large quantity of dead, dying, and 
sickly growth, green stumps. Sec. Against these, measures should 
be adopted as early as possible. 

20. Da/mage done by Avalanches or Snowslips. 

In the woodland regions of mountainous tracts great damage 
can be done in the well-known form of avalanches, particularly 
by such, often of enormous extent, as are formed at the time of the 
■ melting of the snow, by the gradual descent of the snow-masses 
as they become heavier ; owing to the setting in of thaw, they 
slip down the smooth steep slopes gradually at first, but rapidly 
increase in size to such an extent as to carry away everything 
opposing their progress, and to destroy woodlands lying in their 
downward course. Innumerable avalanches annually glide harm- 
lessly down the same well-defined channels, and damage is only 
done when new courses are opened out. In many mountainous 
regions woodlands are maintained chiefly as protective forests, 
with the object of preventing the foi-mation and occurrence of 
' 'Weymonth Pine, and Nordwann'a and Douglas Firs can abo oftea be advan- 
tageously lued for thiB purpose, as, besides being of rapid gtowth, they can bear a 
moderate shade. 
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avalanches — for they can never have their origin in the interior 
of woodlands — and of forming a protecting dam or obstruction 
to their downward progress when once they occur on their initial 
small scale above the wooded areas. These are termed Ban- Wälder. 
The constant maintenance of a sufficient number of trees on 
the area, avoidance of a clear fall of timber, prudent selection of 
only mature and damaged timber for extraction and utilisation, 
careful reproduction of the crop, and the judicious use of artificial 
methods to aid and assist the work of natural regeneration are 
advisable, not only in the interest of the forest itself, but also of 
the pastures, arable land, &c, lying below the woodland tracts. 
The re-wooding of areas whose crops have been destroyed by 
avalanches is a matter of extreme difhculty, as the latter are apt 
to form ^ain annually ; hence all the greater necessity for pru- 
dence and caution in maintaining the existing woodlands. All 
such protective forests are everywhere on the continent under the 
direct protection, supervision, and treatment of the State Forest 
Department. 

C. Hoah-Fbost, Ice, Hail. 

21, Damage done h/ the Same. 

Accumulations of pendent ice on the branches and twigs also 
occur leas frequently in lower-Iyii^ tracts than at higher eleva- 
tions, and take place principally on northern and eastern exposures, 
as they are mostly produced by cold north and east winds. The 
species chieSy exposed to danger from this cause are the evergreen 
conifers, especially the Scots Pine, with its long foliage affording 
an easy foot-hold on which the ice may accumulate, and its brittle 
branches, little able to resist the weight tending to snap them off. 
Among broad-leaved species the brittle Alder is the principal 
suiferer, and next to that perhaps the younger classes of Oak 
standards in copse, when the crowns are still covered with the 
dead, dry foliage. Semi-mature crops, and those approaching 
towards maturity, are more apt to be damaged than the younger 
age-classea ; whilst isolated trees, young standank in copse, old 
trees retained throughout a second period of rotation, and trees at 
the edges of the woods, offer more opportunities for the accumula- 
tion of ice, and consequently suffer more by reason of it, than 
' regular crops growing in close canopy. 
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Heavy hoar-froat, causing the formation of ice, does all the more 
damage when immediately followed by a fall of snow, which then 
finds an easier foothold on the ice-coated twigs and branches, 
whilst the consequences of a repetition of snowfall after the 
previous formation of ice, through the thawing and then the 
freezing of snow lying on the branches, or of a snowstorm after all 
branches, twigs, needles, and dry leaves have been coated with 
smooth sheet-ice, are also so much more injurious, that damage 
oo a most extensive scale may often be the result Practicable 
preventive measures against such natural calamities are only 
adoptable in the most limited degree, and consist mainly in avoid- 
ing the cultivation of the brittle Scots Pine in misty tracts, in 
the retention of a good belt or fringe along all edges exposed to 
danger, and also in some cases, to a certain extent, in strong 
thinnings of the crops. The courses to be adopted, after damage 
has taken place, are the same as in the case of dami^e done by 
snow. 

Hail-storms sometimes do very considerable dam^e in beating 
down and injuring the plants in young crops and plantations, and 
occasionally injure older crops to such an extent by injuring the 
bark, stripping off the foliage, twigs, and fruits, as to necessitate 
their immediate clearance. Here again, Scots Fine is the chief 
sufferer, being more sensitive to all such sorts of injuries, whilst 
Spruce and Silver Fir are better protected by reason of their 
denser foUage and closer branch-development. In Oak coppice 
hail brings the disagreeable consequence that at all the damaged 
and then cicatrised places the bark does not strip or peel easily, 
whilst the withes of osiers from willow-beds that have suffered 
from hail break off at the injured parts when beingutUised. 

Preventive measures against danu^e by hail are naturally not 
at our disposal, but forests themselves seem to exert a certain 
amount of influence on the formation of hail by modi^ing 
extremes and equalising the distribution of atmospheric electricity 
during violent storms, so that by forming and maintaining a 
sufficient numter of properly distributed woodlands some prac- 
tical means do remain at our disposal for protection against and 
mitigation of the dami^a wrought by hail-storms. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Damage caused by Aertal Cubrents. 

22. Dajnage done hy Storms. 

Violent movements of aerial currents are commonly called 
Storms, and those of still greater violence Hurricanes} Sometimes 
they are merely of a local character, but at other times they 
make their influence felt over lai^e areas, and either come from 
a certain definite direction as continuous storms, or have a more 
or less circuitous movement as in cyclones. Most of the storms 
in Great Britain come from the west, north-west, or south-west, 
and their injurious inäuenoe is increased by the fact that they 
are frequently accompanied by rainfall, and eitRer loosen the 
eoil, or find it in soft, wet condition, which materially weakens 
the resistive power of the trees, whilst the less frequent and 
usually less violent east winds generally bring drought or frost 
along with them. Violent disturbances of the atmospheric cur- 
rents are most usual about the time of the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, and the periods immediately connected therewith. 

During violent storms, not only individual trees but also whole 
woods are either rendered windfall by being torn out by the 
roots and thrown to the ground, or suffer wind-breakage by being 
snapped through at a greater or less height above the base ; 
wheljier windfall or break^e is more likely to take place depends 
on the species of the tree, the nature of the soil, the general health 
of the stem, &c. The damage done is sometimes confined to indivi- 
dual trees, but not infrequently extends, in the ease of very violent 
storms, over whole crops or portions of crops, and in the latter case 
takes place in scattered patches or plots, or else in strips or lanes. 

The disadvantageous consequences which can ensue to a forest 

' Aerial cumnts shown by the anemometer to have a Telocity np to 66 feet (20 
raetrea) per set^ond are claBsiGed aa Winds ; thoae whose Telocity is fiom 66 to 116 feet 
(SSmeties) as iStbrnu ; those beyond 116 feet (35 metres) perseconil as Sttrrietma. 
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that has been extensively damaged hy a storm are very impor- 
tant, and resemble in many respects such as are entailed by large 
breakf^e from accumulations of snow {see par. 16) ; but those due 
to storma have sometimes aaaumed enormous proportions, involving 
the throwing of scores of millions of cubic feet of timber. 

The immediate and direct conaeqaences consist in the interruption 
of the leaf-canopy, and the formation of blanks in the crops, 
hence leadii^ to loss of Increment and deterioration of the soil, 
and not seldom necessitating the premature harvesting of the 
damaged woodlands, — the breaki^e and splintering of many 
stems which are thus rendered useless for technical purposes, and 
can only be utUised as fuel, as well as other considerable loss in 
timber alone by the splintered portions being of hardly any use 
or value at all, — damage to areas undergoing natural reproduc- 
tion, especially where the first reproductive felling has just been 
made, or where gradual clearance of the standards is taking place, 
owing to the parent standards being thrown, or to young crops 
through the throwing and breakage of stems that are being held 
over for another period of rotation, — glutting of the market with 
timber, with consequent reduction of the prices obtainable, and 
complete unsaleableness of the smaller assortments of otherwise 
disposable wood from branches, brushwood, and stumps, — and 
finally a rise in the price of labour, due to the great immediate 
demand and to the greater risk and danger involved in working 
among the enormous tangled masses of timber piled stem over 
stem in the greatest confusion. 

As indirect or secondary residts or ctmaegueiices of extensive 
damage done by storms may be enumerated the failure of natural 
reproductions often necessitating costly cultural operations, owing 
to the rapid appearance of a rank growth of weeds, — increased 
danger from injurious insects, owing to the increase in the num- 
ber of favourable breeding-places afforded by the unusual quantity 
of timber often lying for some considerable time in the forest, the 
sickly condition of damaged stems, and the stumps which it can- 
not pay to utilise, — the interference vrith the conditions for the 
maintenance of continuous, regular, or approximately regular 
annual outturn, with the distribution of the various successive 
annual crops throughout the stock on the total area, with the due 
succession of the prescribed annual ßills, and generally with the 
whole arrangements of the Working Plan. 
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23. Factors deiermining the NtUure and Esteni of ike Damage. 

The occorrence -of dam^e from stonoa, and the nature and the 
extent of the injury done, are dependent on many factors and 
infinenceB. 

The ^ecü» of tree is, on the whole, the factor of greatest 
importance. The ever-green conifera — Spruce, Silver Fir, and 
Pine — retaining their foliage throughout tiie winter, and offering 
a much larger extent of surface to the violent winds that occur 
chiefly between the late autumn and the following spring, saCfer 
damage to a far greater extent than the lArch and the broad- 
leaved trees which are then defoliated. And of these three 
ever-green conifers, Spruce is most exposed to danger, owing to its 
dense folia^ and its shallow root-system ; whilst the equally 
densely-foliaged Silver Kr is better protected by its deeper toot- 
system, and, as far as concerns danger from storms, may on the 
whole be placed on about the same level as Scots Pine, which, 
though lightly foliaged and deeper rooted, is for the most part to 
he found on light, sandy soils. Among broad-leaved trees. Aspen, 
Birch, and Hornbeam suffer most in exposed situations, owing to 
the shallowness of their root-systems, and dnrii^ violent storms 
also the Beech, whilst the deep-rooting Oak suffers least of all. 

Young crops are damaged only exceptionally by storms: the 
danger iegina vnth advatuxng age, and increases with the same, and 
consequently with long periods of rotation. Coppice-woods run 
no risk whatever, copse ohiy comparatively little, and then accord- 
ing to the nature of the standard species, whilst it is only in high 
forest that extensive damage is done. Those high timber forests, 
whose yield is not harvested in regular annual falls or clearances, 
but by the selection of the mature stems here and there throiigh- 
out the whole area under wood, and in which the individual 
trees have freer space for their development, acquire much greater 
power of resistance than such as are grown vrith the stock con- 
sisting of regular annual or periodic falls of equally aged crops. 
In the latter, too, the method of reproduction is also of influence, 
for where the smaller areas that would otherwise be allotted to 
several annual falls are included in one periodic fall for the pur- 
poses of natural regeneration, the interruption of the canopy during 
the preparatory and reproductive fellings, as well as throughout 
the subsequent clearances of the parent trees, causes the crops to 
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become an easier prey to the violence of the storm than is the 
case with high forest in which close canopy is maintained till the 
end of the period of rotation, and reproduction takes place only 
after. the annual total clearance of the mature crop. 

Besides the density of the canopy formed, the general growth of 
the trees is also of importance, as length of bole of course increases 
the danger of being thrown, on account of the leverage afforded by 
the stem, whilst this is diminished by shortness of bole. Sturdy 
stems that have been allowed to develop in comparatively free 
eojoyment of light and air are little exposed to danger, whilst 
such as have been drawn up rapidly in close canopy, and then 
suddenly admitted to the enjoyment of a greater amount of light 
and air, are most liable to suffer. Sickly stems affected with red 
rot, or perhaps damaged through former tapping of resin, or through 
stripping of the bark by red-deer, axe very apt to break at the 
injured part. 

Sou and Sitnaiion are also factors of essential importance, as 
localities exposed to storms suffer in a far greater degree than such 
as are protected by hills, ridges, or other limber crops lying to 
the windward. Shallow, hght (sandy or marshy), damp soil in- 
creases the danger, whilst deep, stiff, stony, and rocky soils diminish 
it: when damage does however occur, it for obvious reasons 
mostly takes the form of windfall on the former, and of break^e 
on the latter. By soaking and softening the soil, rainfall increases 
the danger, whilst frost lessens it ; and here again windfall will be 
the rule in the one case, and breakage in the other. 

24, Preventive Measures. 

Against very violent storms, hurricanes, and the much less 
frequent cyclones, no practical preventive measures can be adopted, 
as even in sheltered localities, and when formii^ good uninterrupted 
canopy, very great damage can be done to species, like the Beech 
for example, which are otherwise well capable of resisting the 
action of strong winds. But, on the other hand. Sylviculture and 
the Management of Woodlands furnish us with a variety of practical 
measures, by means of which the damage likely to be done by mode- 
rately violent storms can to a not inconsiderable degree be obviated. 
Such practical measures are included among the following :— 

The Formation of Mixed Forests, in which the species most 
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liable to be thrown or broken are grown along with other species 
less apt to suffer, — as, for example, the growth of Conifers along 
with the Beech, or of Spruce along with Silver Fir and Scots Pine. 
In particularly exposed localities the growth of species very liable 
to danger should be avoided to as great an extent as possible. 

Artifieitü Reproduction, and in the case of the Spruce, clearance 
of the annual fall in long, narrow strips, with subsequent artificial 
reproduction, in preference to natural regeneration, as the necessary 
thinnings and partial clearances both before and after the seed 
year would particularly expose the parent standards to danger. 

The maintenance of a good protective belt or outer fringe of 
hardy, weather-beaten trees, long accustomed to the violeuee of 
storms, until the natural reproduction of the crop sheltered by 
it has been completed; or, if necessary, the formation of such 
a belt for the protection of young crops of species liable to suffer. 

Prudence in regard to the Hetention of Standards, only such being ■ 
selected as are of species well capable of resisting the action of 
wind, and only stems of sturdy growth, and with well-developed 
root-systems. In very exposed localities, or on indifferently pro- 
tected areas with light or moist soil, the idea of retaining standards 
should be given up, in order to avoid the damage that may subse- 
quently ensue to the younger crops, should the standards become 
windfall 

ThinniTigs that are early begun, and repeated whenever neces- 
sary, exert a beneficial infiuence by promoting sturdiness of growth 
and a good development of the root-system. A careful maintenr- 
ance of dose canopy should be the rule ; all felling operations that 
are likely to interrupt it, and form blanks or holes in it, should be 
avoided, especially in the case of the evergreen conifers most 
exposed to danger. 

Particular influences are also exerted by the proper location of 
the annual falls, and a judicious mccession of the annual crops, 
which should receive very careful attention at the time of arrang- 
ing the Working Plan that is to form the basis of management.^ 

* Denzoii, in 1S80, Tecommeuded for forests on the pUin, whose compartments are 
marked off by regular rides or patba croaaing each other at right anglen, that the 
apex of the angle, and not, as hitherto had been the rule, the long aide of the com- 
partment, should be tamed towards the west, so that the ridea or divisions betneen 
the annual ccmpartments should run from north-east to south-weat and from north- 
west to aouth-eaat, in place of from east to west and south to north i in the former caae 
onlj two sides of the eoapartmeut, those towards the west are endangered, and thej 
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The Fall of mature Crops should always be begun from the side 
opposite to the direction of the prevaüing winds ; as has already been 
remarked, the most frequent and violent stormy winds come from 
west, north-west, and south-west, ao that the annual falls should be 
commenced on the east side, and conducted in such manner that 
the line of clearance runs north and south (or from north-west to 
south-west), the succession of annual falls advancing gradually in 
the direction of the prevailing wind, under the lee and protection 
of the close canopied crops of slightly younger age. For coniferous 
forests especially, attention to this rule is of essential importanca 
Further, whilst harvesting mature timber crops, care should be 
taken to avoid the sudden exposure of younger crops that have hitherto 
lain in their lee, but are of an age liable to be damaged by storms. 
In order to obtain a properly regulated and judicious allocation of 
the successive annual falls of timber, it is not infrequently neces- 
sary to delay the utilisation of older crops, and harvest younger 
ones somewhat prematurely when the Working Plan is formed 
and being worked for the first time. 

One method of making such younger crops independent of the 
protection of older crops lying to windward of them, is the system 
ofcuttiiigfree or slrengifienin^, extensively practised in the Thüringer 
Wald. This consists in making a clear fall of timber in the older 
crop along a narrow strip from 33 to 50 feet broad, drawn between 
the sheltering wood and the younger one protected by it, and at 
right angles to the direction of the prevailing storms ; the object 
is here to afford the younger crop the opportunity of developing a 
stronger root-system and more branching growth of the trees near 
the edge, and of thus naturally forming a protective belt strong 
enough to resist successfully the eSects of stormy winds when the 
older crop is cleared away. An essential condition for the success 
of this system of cutting young woods free is that it must take 
place during the pole-foreat stage of growth, whilst the younger 
crop is still endowed with the capacity of clothing itself with a 
thicker mantle of foliage. The cleared strip in the older crop 
should be at once replanted, so as likewise to form an artificial 
c&nbe protected agtdngt storms byjodicione allocaticm of tho umuBil f&lls andarrange- 
ment of the crops, whilst in the latter case there are threa sides to protect, namely 
on the west, south, and north. This proposal, which is approved of by Borggieve 
in his Work on the Mam^ement of Forests, is quite rational, bnt unfortunately comes 
too late to be applied in the case of any of the forests which have already been sub- 
divided and formed into oomportmeuta nuder the old system. 
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belt whea the former is cleared away. Although undoubtedly 
sound in principle, this system of strengthening young crops by 
cutting them free from the shelter of older woods has, up to the 
prenent, not enjoyed any very extensive or general adoption. 

When fixing the period of rotation of a forest, that is to say, the 
particular age at which any crop shall be utilised, it should be 
borne in mind that, with increasing age, the danger from storms 
is also essentially increased, and particularly that the number of 
sickly and rotten stems gets larger as the crop grows older, and con- 
sequently tends likewise to augment the danger from stormy winds. 

Two other methods may also be mentioned here in conclusion, 
which have as yet found application only exceptionally, but have 
hitherto proved useful, namely the lopping of the crowns of trees 
at the e<^e of t^e wood, and forming stone walls or heaping stones 
along the ground above the roots on the outer edge. The applica- 
tion of these means is based on the observation that storms are 
especially destructive wherever they have formerly formed blanks 
in the crops, so that it is essentially important to try and secure 
the atabihty of the trees at the windward ec^e of such blanks 
and interruptions of the canopy ; and this security of the trees at 
the edge has practically been attained in Spruce woods with shallow 
root-system, by loading the roots on the windward side with a 
heavy mass of stones. A couple of strong poles were first of all 
placed over the roots, then cross pieces of 3j feet along the poles, 
and ^ain a couple of long poles, and on this framework large 
stones and bits of rock lying about on tfae ground were piled 
up to a height of Ij to 3^ feet. The windward trees and those 
immediately behind them were at the same time lopped at one- 
third of their height above the ground, ao as to shorten the lever- 
age obtaiuahle by the wind ; a similar measure was carried out on 
several individual trees standing further back, but towering high 
above their neighbours. As already remarked, the success of both 
measures was highly satisfactory. 

25. Semedicd Measures aßer the Occurretux of Damage. 

The chief measures to be adopted after considerable damage 
has been caused by a storm are, so far as concerns the utilisation 
and disposal of the timber, and the treatment to be accorded to 
the damf^ed crops, in the main the same as have already been de- 
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tailed in regard to damage done by accumulations of enow (see par. 
19). In tlie case of storms, however, there is this more favourable 
circumstance, that the windfall timber is generally older, of lai^er 
dimensions, and therefore easier to prepare for sale, and more likely 
to fetch a fair market price, than in the oase of damage done by 
snow, when young crops and pole forests are chiefly injured. 

But it must be particularly mentioned that in preparing the 
windfall timber for sale, attention should flrst of all be paid to the 
speedy removal of the parent standards which have been thrown on 
areas undeigrowing natural reproduction, as they are often blown 
down in large numbers, and are very apt to kUl any yoiing seedling 
crop on the ground, if they are left lying for any length of time. If 
the quantity of timber thrown is so large as to forbid its immediate 
clearance, the windfall trees should at any rate be immediately 
topped, the branches and brushwood being removed to the roads 
and rides, and piled along the edges of the compartments. 
Similar remarks also apply in the case of standards that have been 
retained to grow in girth for another period of rotation, along 
with the younger crop forming the underwood. Where the trees 
thrown have been torn out of the ground with huge masses of 
earth attached to the roots, efforts should be made to kip or tilt 
these back into their former position after sawing through the 
stems, especially when nomerous seedlings are noticeable in the 
soil thus lifted up, a^ the latter can easily be saved by this means. 

The greatest attention is here also necessary in respect to in- 
jurious insects, the danger from which can best be obviated by 
working up the windfall timber as fast as possible, by removing 
the baik from all the coniferous stems thrown, by grubbing up 
the stamps, &C. 

26. £vü effects of Winds ; PreverUive Measures. 

It is not only the more violent storms that can do dam^e to 
forests, for continuous winds blowing always from about the same 
direction, though less violent in character, can also have a dis- 
tinctly injurious effect on the well-being of woodland crops. 
Among such effects may be first of all noted the blowing away of 
the dead fdiage near the edges of woods and of their compartments, 
and from exposed knolls and ridges ; this hinders the formation of 
humus or v^etable mould, and dries up, hardens, and exhausts the 
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soil in some places, whilst in othei's it occasionally cauaes the dead 
leavea to be piled up to such a depth as to be positively injuri- 
ous. All kinds of hroad-leaved woods. Oak and Beech, high forest 
and coppice, are very sensitive to the blowing away of the dead . 
foliage from the soil, and speedily show this in backward growth. 
But on the actual v^etation itself, continuous winds from any 
particular direction also exert their influence, a^ may be noted in 
abnonnal, malformed crown-tops, lop-sided, n^ed development of 
the crown, and crooked growth of the trees in the vicinity of the 
sea, or on lofty exposed heights. 

Besides that, dry east winds exert a further injurious influence 
by exhausting and withdrawing from the soil the supply of mois- 
ture so necessary for the well-beii^ of woodland growth, whilst at 
the same time stimulating the plants to an increased evaporation 
which tends to result in their withering (mltitig) and drying up. 
These dry winds are most to be feared in spring, while sowing and 
planting operations are being carried out, and immediately after 
the cultural season. 

The means at our disposal for the prevention of such injurious 
effects include the following : — 

The FoTToatiort of I^edwe Belts or Fritiges along the edge of 
woods and skirting threatened crops in the interior of the forest, — 
a measure which can, perhaps, best be attained by planting several 
rows of the thickly foli^ed and shade-bearing Spruce, Where 
it appears possible or likely to succeed, the underplanting of 
patches or clumps exposed to danger with shade-bearing species 
(Beech, Hornbeam, Spruce, Silver Fir) is also of great advantage. 

Limitation of the thinnirigs along the edge of the wood, and 
retention of all imdeigrowth and spontaneous natural reproduc- 
tion, both near the edges and in the interior of woods exposed to 
danger. Hedges skirting woodlands should be carefully tended and 
trimmed in order to increase the density of their foliage. 

The turning up of coarse clods near the outskirts of the woods by 
means of hoes and similar instruments also acts beneficially in 
retaining the layer of dead leaves and the soil-moisture. Should 
planting have to be carried out during dry east winds, particular 
care must be taken to keep the roots of the seedlings and the 
planting-pits moist, the former being wrapped up in wet moss or 
dipped in thin loamy mud, the latter being only formed, if possible, 
immediately before the planting takes place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Bauagb Caused by LiGHTsmG. 

27. Occurrence and Jiature of Damage. 

Liffhtning, as is well known, strikes trees comparatively fre- 
qoently, either killii^ them or damaging them to a greater or less 
degree, although the damage done to woodlands from this cause 
can hardly be considered important ; and even though there are 
no practical means at the disposal of the forester to obviate or 
mitigate the danger, still the matt^ is of sufficient interest to 
justify some short notice being taken of it. 

'Wiien a tree is struck by lightning, the effects may be extremely 
various. In many cases it merely destroys a strip of bark about 
an inch broad, following the direction of the fibres, and hence 
assuming a spiral course in trees of a tortuous growth. With some 
broad-leaved species the wound thus inflicted cicatrises, and the trees 
continue undisturbed in growth, as may often be seen in the case 
of Oaks, whilst conifers struck by ligh hnin g seem invariably to 
die quickly from the effects. In other cases, the bark of the trees 
struck by lightning peels off almost entirely, being not infrequently 
completely smashed, split up, or thrown far around in little 
splinters. The leaping of lightning from one tree to another is 
a peculiar phenomenon that may sometimes be noted ; whilst still 
more remarkable is the manner in which quite a large number of 
apparently uninjured stems gradually die off in the vicinity of a 
tree that has been killed by lightning, as may not infrequently 
be seen in Pine woods. 

Dry stems, or such as are inwardly unsound and rotten, may 
occasionally be ignited and burned down by flashes of lightnii^, 
but in the case of sound green trees this has never been proved to 
be the actual fact ; under such circumstances, lightning may be 
the direct cause of a forest are, although this is seldom the case 
(see par, 117). 
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So far as regards the liability of the various species to be stnick 
by lightning, none is totally exempt from the danger, although 
practically some are more and others less frequently damaged. 
Those most frequently struck are the Italian Foplar and the Oak, 
as both often stand in a more or less isolated position, towering 
above their surroundings, and therefore offering the readiest point 
of attack to the electric fluid; Spruce and Piue are also fre- 
quently struck, whilst this is much less often the case with the 
Beech, which is in some places erroneously considered to be proof 
against lightning. According to Hellmann's observations, if 
the liability of the Beech to be struck by lightning be assessed at 
1, that for conifers is 15, for Oak 54, and for other broad-leaved 
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CHAPTER V. 

Disadvantages abisino from unfavourable Soil and 
SrruATioN. 

A. Excess of Moisture ; Wetsess. 

28. Causes of Surplus Moisture in l?ie Soii ; DiiadvaiUages 
due to the Same. 

Wetness, or escessive moistnre in the soil, a conditiou that 
is not infrequently to be met with in woodlandB, may be due to 
one or other of various causes. It may be caused either in con- 
sequence of springs without any proper off-flow channel ; or it may 
be due to plastic, clayey, impermeable subsoil hindering and 
rendering impossible the percolation towards deeper layers of 
the atmospheric precipitations and of the water formed by the 
melting of snow on the ground ; or finally it may be the result of 
temporary inundations, after the subsidence of which there has 
been no suitable means of a portion of the water draining off 
^ain. Stf^nation of water in the soil may also be caused by the 
undue increase of soil-moisture percolating horizontally from 
ndghbouring water-channels, or lakes, or ponds in the immediate 
vicinity. When there is a high degree of wetness, the soil be- 
comes a marsh, bog, or svamp. 

The vegetation forming the soil-covering offers a ready practical 
means of estimating off-hand the amount of superfluous moisture 
contained in the soil, and the ruling degree of moisture generally. 
The occurrence of Bulrushes (Soirpua) and Rushes (Juncua) already 
indicates stagnating moistnre, as also the common Wire Bent 
or mat grass (Na/rdvs), and the Hair-moss (Poii/trickwn.) ; Sedges 
(Carex), Cotton-grass {Erwphorvm), and Knot-^rass {Pdygonum) 
show a still h^her d^ee of wetness ; whilst Bog-moss {Spha^um), 
in association with Cranberry and Bog Bilberry {Vaednium 
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oxyaxxoa and V. vUginotum), and Marsh Cistus {Ledum)^ indicate 
true bogs or swamps. 

Essentially important as a certain d^ree of soil-moisture un- 
doubtedly is for the thriving of woodland «aops, yet too great a 
d^ree of moisture produces many disadvantageous results. 

Most species of our forest trees have a had, often a crippUd, 
devdopmeni on wet soils, in consequence of the want of due 
circulation of air in the soil (araiioa), of its low temperature, of 
the incomplete decomposition of the organic debris, and the for- 
mation of free humic and similar injurious acids. 

Owing to the strong evaporation, damage fnm. frost is especially 
frequent in wet localities, resulting in the dying off of the tender 
portions of the plants, and in the lifting of the soft soil and 
the consequent death of the seedÜi^ or transplants ; this danger 
can, on very moist soil, assume such proportions as even to lift 
out of the ground the stronger, larger classes of transplants that 
have been put out with balls of earth attached to the roots. 

On old stems, and particularly in the case of the Spruce, the 
appearance of red-rot and dieease of tlie stool is very often 
directly due to excess of soil-moisture. 

WijtdfalU are also much more frequent on soils that are 
constantly soft from moisture, especially when a clayey layer, 
the cause of the wetness, at the same time prevents the roots of 
the trees from working their way down into the subsoil. T?i6 
ordinajy operatüms of foredry, and particularly the preparation 
and removal of timber for disposal, are also considerably interfered 
with when the soil is always wet, — so much so, in fact, as to be 
only carried out during, and often to be practically dependent on, 
continuous hard frost during the winter {e.g., massy Alder crops). 

But all spedea of trees are not affected to anything like a 
similar extent by wetness of the soil and the drawbacks con- 
sequent thereon. Thus, the common Alder and the majority of 
the Wulow tribe can not only bear; but actually prefer, a high 
degree of moisture, whilst a few species of Poplar, and also Ash 
and Hazel in a leas degree, can thrive quite well even on a very 
moist soil ; but in all these cases it ia always moisture in circula- 
tion, and not stagnating moisture, which suits them. Among 
conifers the Spruce can stand a high percentage of moisture in 
the soil better than any other species. 
' Acoording to Hooker's altars, it is doubtful il Ledum occurs in Britain.— 3Van«. 
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29. Bemedial Measures ; Principles of Brainagt. 

Iq order to counteract excess of moisture, and to succeed in 
obviating its injurious conseqnences, the predisposing cause of the 
wetness must first of all be ascertained. 

Should this be occasioned by the exit of sulterraTieous springs 
without any proper channel for the off-flow of the water, these 
should have proper basins dug round their mouths, and the water 
should then be drained ofT by means of ditches. 

If, on the other hand, the wetness ia due to impermeable svhsoil, 
this can also easily be remedied, if the gradient be sufEcient, by 
means of ditches conducting to any lower but not very distant 
water-level ; should, however, such difference of level not make 
itself apparent, the task of canying off the surplus moisture is 
increased in difBcuIty, but can still be arranged for by boring a 
passage for the water through to the subsoil, or by loweriog the 
water level by means of ditches. When the impermeable 
stratum (of plastic clay, moorpan, ironband, &c.) is only of slight 
depth, and the swampy tract of moderate extent, the water can 
be conducted to the subsoil by tapping or boring through the 
impermeable layer at its deepest point; the hole made should 
not be too small, and should be covered over with lai^ stones to 
prevent it being soon choked with silt. In many other places' 
the water-level is reduced by di^ug over the whole area, ditches 
of sufficient depth, and not too far apart, and allowing the water 
to collect in them ; and as at the same time the out-throw from 
the ditches is distributed regularly over the intervening spaces 
between these, the surface of the soil is thus artificially raised to 
a considerable height, and the intended sowing or planting can 
take place favourably on these raised banks or beds. 

Inundations can be prevented by the facing and banking up of 
the sides of small brooks and streams, by clearing the river-beds 
of accumulations of silt, by iRcreasing the gradient through cut- 
tings and corrections of the water-courses, — most of which, how- 
ever, are works going beyond the proper sphere of the forester. 

The following may be considered the main principles of 

drainage. Only the excess or surplus of moisture should be 

removed from the soil, as too extensive depletion of moisture can 

have injurious consequences, not only for the actual areas in 

1 TbiB is the generd method of traatmettt of moorpui in Huiover. — Traiu. 
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question and their v^tation, but also for their immediate Ticinity 
and their further Burroundinga, on account of the general sinking 
of the water-level and the exceaaiye withdrawal of the supplies 
of necessary moisture. Many very unfortunate experiences have 
already been made in this direction, in consequence of the too 
rapid off-flow of the atmospheric precipitations, a too great drymg 
up of the soil, the fall of the water below the level necessary for 
working saw-mills and other works, the drying up of springs, &c. 

The water obtained from the drainage of elevated tracts should 
be utilised, wherever necessary and possible, for the benefit of 
lower lying woodlands, by being conducted along dry slopes, as can 
also be done with the water collecting in ditches along the sides 
of roads (see par. 12). The drainage of an nnwooded area should 
always be carried out some time before it is intended to stock it, 
in order to allow the soil to set. The draina^ of woodlands 
should be conducted with great caution, and only to a very 
moderate extent ; drains which pass through older crops, in order 
to carry off surplus moisture from other areas, not infrequently 
have an injurious efTect on the former, owing to sinking of the 
ground and consequent exposure of the roots, as in the case of 
the Spruce, or even cause drying up of the tops of the crowns, as in 
Alder woods. 

In the planting up of tracts that have been drained, but are 
still somewhat moist and inclined to a strong growth of rank 
grass, choice should be made of strong transplants of such suitable 
species as are little sensitive to frost, which should be put out 
during dry autumn weather, with balls of earth attached to the 
roots, if necessary ; whilst for moist localities, tumping, or planting 
on mounds or on beds as above described, is highly recommendable. 

30. Carryivg out of Drainage hy means of Diiekes. 

The removal of surplus water generally takes place by means 
of open ditches, and less frequently by drains covered with stones 
or brushwood, or through pipes. It is essential that there should 
be a sufficient fall towards some adjacent pond or water-channel 
whose level under normal conditions is constantly, or at any rate 
as a rule, below that of the water in the area to be drained. In 
the former case, the drainage can be carried out at any time without 
difficulty ; but in the latter, water-gates or sluices must be formed 
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at the mouth of the ditch, in order to hinder the ingress of 
the water whilst it attains a higher level than that in the 
ditch. 

Accurate levelling should take place before any extensive 
drainage work is undertaken, and is also necessary even in smaUer 
cases when the difference in level is slight ; but otherwise, for 
unimportant drainage works with a considerable difference 
between the levels, the ditches may be marked off with the 
naked eye, or with the use of the most simple instruments. 

The leading off of the water from a large area generally 
takes place by means of small feeders, which conduct the water 
tliat collects in them into side drains, and these again lead it into 
the main drain. 

The main drain is best formed along the line connecting the 
lowest points, and thence conducted at once in the direction of 
the strongest gradient towards the pond or water-course into 
which it is to debouch. If the difference in level is so great 
that any scouring out of the ditch or damage to its walls may be 
apprehended, owing to the velocity in the flow of the water being 
drained off, the danger can be obviated either by a terrace-like 
arrangement of the bottom of the ditch, in which case some sort of 
paving is requisite, or, if possible, by prolonging the course of the 
drain by sinuosities. Its width and depth depend on the quantity 
of water to be drained off, the depth of ditches and drains being 
reduced merely to what is absolutely necessary, not only to lessen 
the expense, but also on account of the usual desirability of drain- 
ing the upper layers of the soil only ; for anything like a thorough 
drainage of the soil is very apt to exert an injurious influence on 
the vegetation. The width of the ditches and drains depends on 
their depth and their scarp, which can be steeper in proportion 
to the tenacity of the soil ; they must be the more sloping, in pro- 
portion as the soil is loose, and apt to get washed away or to 
fall in. 

The side-ditches may debouch into the main drain either at right 
angles or at an acute angle, the latter arrangement being prefer- 
able when they have any considerable gradient, and are likely 
to conduct large quantities of water into the main drain ; for in 
that case, if debouching at right angles, the water would be apt to 
scour out or undermine the opposite side of the main drain. 
Width, depth, and distance between the side-ditches, as well as in 
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the shallower and narrower feeders which lead into the latter, are 
regulated by the nature of the aoU, and depend mainly on its 
greater or less degree of wetnees. 

The execution of draint^e works should be carried but at the 
driest time of the year, during late summer or in autumn, work 
being begun with the main drain and at the lowest level, and 
gradually working upwards towards the higher levels, as other- 
wise work would be interfered with by the water descendii^ in 
the drains ae they were being formed. The earth removed from 
the drains and ditches should he thrown out on either side ; for if 
merely banked up at the ec^es, it might easily he washed back 
again into the ditches by heavy rain. 

When once formed, the ditches must be kept clean and in 
good condition as loi^ as necessary, reeds and other aquatic 
weeds being cleared away, earth that has been washed in beii^ 
dredged out, and any damage to the scarps repaired. It may not 
infrequently be observed that areas, which, when unwooded, have 
an excessive quantity of moisture, gradually get rid of this 
through the crops imbibing larger volumes of water for trans- 
piration through the foliage as they grow older, and in such 
cases the retention of the drainage ditches has no longer any 
object, BO that they can be left to choke and fill up. 

Open ditches are certainly the cheapest means of drainage for 
temporary requirements, hut they are easily damaged in many 
ways by rain, frost, &c., as well as by cattle and by men ; they 
are also apt to interfere somewhat with communications, and 
especially with the extraction of timber, besides necessitating 
frequent outlay for repairs. Instead of such, therefore, covered 
drains constructed with stones, ft^ts, or brushwood, are also 
occasionally formed. The ditches di^ are, for the most part, 
ailed up with fascines or bundles of brushwood on which a 
layer of moss or turf is laid, and then earth is piled over this ; the 
interstices between the brushwood, which remains undecomposed 
for a number of years, form the channels through which the 
water percolates, and suffice for a merely moderate and often the 
most advantageous degree of drainage. 

On account of the greater coat involved, the filling up of the 
drains with stones in place of brushwood takes place less 
frequently ; it depends for the most part on whether the 
necessary material can he found in the immediate vicinity, and 
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consequently at a cheap rate, or not, — although, of course, such 
atone-draina remain active for a much longer period. 

The execution of drainage works by means of the subterraneous 
pipes, which are so much employed for similar purposes iü agri- 
culture, will, on account of the much greater outlay involved, only 
very exceptionally find application in woodlands. But at tie 
same time it may be remarked that very wide drain-pipes may 
here and there be advantageously utilised in road-making in place 
of the more expensive culverts formed of masonry, 

B. Deficikkgt of Moistüeb ; Dünbs, Shiftihq Saud, or 
Sand-Dmpts. 

31. Beßnili&n, Causes, Disadvantages. 

Sand-drißs are composed of small particles of qiiartz devoid of 
all bindii^ or cementing (clayey) material, which, owii^ to their 
minuteness and l^htness, are apt to be carried from one place to 
another by the wind ; they are consequently never stationary 
at one spot, but keep continually moving about. 

Such shifting sands are mostly, and in greatest quantities, to be 
found skirting the sea-shore and along the banks of many rivers, 
in consequence of the cementing particles having been washed out 
by the water and deposited at the bottom, whilst the fine 
particles of quartz have been thrown on the bank or shore by 
the waves, and have, in course of time, collected often in enormous 
quantities {Sv/nes), 

Shifting sand is, however, also found inland, mostly on areas 
which formerly formed part of the ocean, and whenever robbed of 
its soil-covering and its protection, is liable to drift. Such inland 
sand-drifts are common throughout the great north German plain, 
stretchii^ from near the Ehine to the eastern confines of Fmssia. 

Even when bound together by means of some vegetable soil- 
covering, such soil is naturally very unremunerative, so that at best 
only snmll returns can be obtained from it by means of timber- 
production ; but when once the sand is allowed to drift, in con- 
sequence of the soil being denuded of its covering, it at once 
threatens neighbouring fertile land, often buries it deep under 
unproductive sand, and converts it also into sand-drifts, — a 
process that has unfortunately too often taken place over very 
considerable areas. 
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Shifting Bands are of epecial interest to the forester, not only 
from the fact that most sand-drifts are dedicated to the prodnction 
of timher, but also because the retention or formation of vocd- 
lauds on such areas is the best, generally indeed the only, means 
of preventing the sand from drifting, and of binding the shifting 
soil in order to protect neighbouring areas which have better soil 
And at any rate some return may thus be obtained from the land. 

The binding of sand-drifta and the reclamation of dunes are 
generally carried out by means of the Sand-reed {Armido 
aTmaria), the Lyme-grass {Elymvs armarius), and the Sand- 
sedge {Carex arenaria). Ail of these are plants with halms 
ramifying under the surface of the soil, and consequently suffer 
no injury from being covered with sand; but tree growth 
(of Pinus mmiiana) is also employed to a much less extent. The 
binding of dunes is generally the work of men specially qualified 
for the task, whilst the fixation of inland drifts forms part of the 
duties of the forester ; in the following paragraph therefore, only 
these latter will be taken into consideration. 

32. ßrevenlimi of the Occurrence of Sand-drifis. 

The safest means of preventing the occurrence of new sand- 
drifts is the careful retention of the soil-covering, whether con- 
sisting of woodlands, or of weeds of any description. 

If the area in question be wooded, — and as a rule Scots Pine 
is the accommodating species forming the crop in such cases, — 
the harvesting of the timber must take place with a due amount of 
caution ; any extensive clearance should be totally avoided, and the 
fall should be mainly confined to the clearance of very narrow strips,' 
and not repeated, or proceeded with further, until the rewooding 
of the fall last cleared has been assured. The series of fellings 
must take place in the opposite direction to the prevailing 
winds, and each annual fall should be at once planted up without 
any delay. The grubbing up of stumps, the removal of dead 
folit^ for manure, and the exercise of pasturage, leading to 
loosening of the soil, and loss of soil-covering, should all the 
more be guarded against, as the dead leaves are more urgently 

1 Nataral Teproduction under pRreut Standards, vhich has alao beea recammended 
for auch cireamstanceB, can not be satisfactorilj carried out on sand bo diy aa to 
be liable to drift 
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required here than in moet other plucea for the formation of 
humus, whilst the pasturage caa really oalj be of very small 
value. 

When reproductive measures are being carried out, which can 
most advantageously take place by means of planting, care should 
be taken to avoid any unnecesBary breaking up or loosening of 
the soil, or removal of the soil-covering, whatever it may he, 
as even the presence of heather, under other circumstances a 
noxious weed, is welcome at the time of replanting 

33. The Binding of Shifting Sand. 

Without taking into account the cases in which sand may be 
allowed to drift in consequence of injudicious treatment, and 
especially of want of caution in the harvesting of the mature 
timber, natural causes, such as insect calamities, forest fires, and 
storms, may also result in a sudden laying bare of the soil, 
followed by drifting, and it then becomes the duty of the forester 
to bind or fix them again. 

In order to bring sand already in motion to a standstill, efforts 
must be made to transform it into woodland, but this has its 
special difficulties, owing to the mobility of the sand, which leads to 
small seedlings being laid bare in some places, or buried under sand 
in others ; hence, wherever the areas to be reclaimed are at all 
extensive, preliminary measures must first be adopted to interfere 
with the free motion of the sand, before proceeding to the operation 
of planting up the tract. 

This takes place either by covering the area in question with 
sods, &c, or by forming fences or hurdles of woven twigs or 
brushwood, or by a combination of both of these methods. 

The covering of the sand with sods is either carried out com- 
pletely over the whole area, or else only partially, the latter 
generally being the case, owing to the greater expense involved in 
the former. The material used for covering is either turf, peat 
of little value, or brushwood. The first is either laid down in 
strips over the area, or more or less like the pattern on a chess- 
board, hillocks and bunkers especially being carefully and closely 
covered, whilst brushwood (as a rule, only that of the Scots Pine 
is available in such localities) is stuck into the ground with the 
thick end turned towards the direction from which the wind 
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comes^ so that, with the tops pointing to the grotmd, it covers the 
soil somewhat in the same way as elates lie od a roof. 

The woven fences or hurdles, which have also the object of 
breaking the violence of the wind and preventing the raising of 
the sand, are of special use in operations conducted over extensive 
areas very much exposed to the wind. They are erected facing 
the direction of the prevailing wind, — that is to say, they run from 
north to south and face westwards, where westerly winds prevail, — 
and are bent into a half-moon shape at the ends in order still to 
foim a protection even when the winds are deflected to north or 
south ; they subdivide the whole area into a series of strips, whose 
breadth, or the space between the parallel lines of fencing, is 
dependent mainly on the local circumstances of each case, but 
varies from 100 feet on sloping, broken ground, or more exposed 
localities, to 200 feet apart on level tracts. 

The erection of the fences takes place by driving piles or poles 
of Scots Pine, about 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and about 5 feet 
in length, into the ground at distances of about 2^ to 3^ feet apart, 
according to the nature of the material available for filling in the 
woven work, the post« being driven in to such a depth as only to 
leave about 40 inches out of the ground. Between these upr^ht 
posts green Pine branches, or occasionally broom, or reeds, or 
sedges, are woven in horizontally, bnt not t«o closely, only to such 
an extent that drifting sand may sift through to the other side 
when blown about by the wind, and thus prevent the hurdles 
being thrown by the pressure of sand heaping itself up gainst 
them ; the object of the hurdles is not so much to intercept 
the sand, as to prevent its becoming drift tiirough the action of 
the wind. In some cases. Poplar and Willow poles are used as 
the uprights, in order that, if there be any subsoH-moisture, they 
may take root, and thus be saved from rotting ; wiulst in other 
places, in order to reduce the requisite number of dear poles, the 
hurdles are formed with uprights up to 10 feet apart, lashed 
together by means of horizontal battens between which the Fine 
twigs, brushwood, &c., are woven vertically; this kind of fencing 
has found the most extensive application in many localities. 

By breaking the violence of the wind, these lines of fencing give 
the sand a chance of remaining at rest ; whilst by a simultaneous 
covering of that part of the intermediate strips, furthest removed 
from the lee and shelter of the hurdles in front, with sods of turf. 
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&C., the object is more securely attained, and at the same time the 
possibility offered of erecting the rather expensive lines of hurdles 
somewhat further apart. 

The commencement of operations is, of course, always made from 
the windward side, — that is, in general, from westwards down wind 
towards the east. 

It may be mentioned that on the island of Seeland very good 
results were obtained by covering the sand with a thin layer of 
loamy soil, which is certainly expensive, but much to be recom- 
mended in the case of bunkers or other small patches particularly 
exposed to danger. The loam is conveyed in autumn in little 
heaps to the area to be operated on, and there becomes so acted 
upon by the frost in winter as to be easUy pulverisable in the 
following spring, when it is scattered in a thin layer over the sand ; 
during the next few years it binds this to a sufßcient extent to 
permit of Scots Pine, which may be sown or planted out, esta- 
blishing itself in growth. 

Anothei' means, strongly recommended, of aiding the work of 
wooding sand-drifta is the use of the HdiaiUhus tuberoms, a species 
of tuberculous plant dosely allied to the common sun-flower: it 
makes very little demand in regard to the quality of the soil, 
grows even on the poor sand-drifts, can easily be reproduced and 
increased by means of its tubers, from which it throws out in 
spring long flexible stalks of 7 to 10 feet in height, that sway about 
in the wind without breaking, and that remain standing through- 
out the winter. Thus, whilst this plant protects the soil against 
the wind throughout the whole year, it is also able to protect the 
seedlings planted out against insolation and drought, and to a 
certain extent against the action of frost. 

The wooding of the area should at once proceed hand in hand 
with the Mhding or fixation of the sand by means of covering with 
turf or erecting hurdles. The consideration of the most suitable 
species of trees, and the most suitable method to be adopted in 
the formation of the young woods, properly belongs to the domain 
of Sylviculture ; but it may be briefly referred to here for the sake 
of completeness. 

Scots Pine seems, on the whole, the moat suitable species, and 
the one by far the most generally chosen in such cases, although 
Birch and Acacia are also capable of thriving on poor sandy soil 
When the subsoil is moist, Canadian and Black Poplars, and a few 
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species of Willows, are also suitable for cultivation. As a timber 
crop simply and solely for the protection of the soil, and in 
particular for the formation of protective belts along tbe coast of 
the Baltic sea, satisfactory results have during the last few years 
been attained by the cultivation of the Mountain Pine {Firnis 
montatia), which is the more especially suited for such an object 
on account of the lower branches, that are longer than the upper 
ones, not dying off but remaining alive down to the very ground. 

Planting is certainly the safest means of ejecting the formation 
of woodlands on shifting sand, and has now everywhere taken the 
place of the former method of sowing which was apt to be uncer- 
tain in its results. For very apparent reasons, strong transplants 
are preferable to small seedlings, and transplants of Scots Pine, 
with balls of earth attached to the roots, preferable to one or two- 
year-old naked seedlings or transplants. But as in such sandy 
districts plants retaining balls of earth around the roots are 
not often obtainable, one is not infrequently compelled to make 
use of naked transplants ; these should be made to develop as deep 
roots as possible in the nursery, and be planted out somewhat 
closely. When Poplars or Willows are utilised for this purpose, 
they are put out as poles or strong layers. 

All young plantations should be frequently seen to, and blanks 
at once carefully filled up, as the plants often die off in very 
considerable numbers in dry years ; this matter should receive 
proper attention in preference to pushing on the work of recla- 
mation further in any hasty or imperfect manner. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The Diseases ov Tiubek Tbees. 

34. Definition, Causes. 
Under diseases of trees are compriBed all disturbances of the 
organism, iu consequence of which the whole plant or any portion 
of it dies prematurely. In the former case, premature interruption 
of the canopy formed by the crop, and loss of increment will be 
the result ; whilst in the latter, the individual stem is frequently 
totally, or partially, useless for the more valuable technical 



Disturbances in the normal development will always precede 
or accompany any total or partial death ; but not every such 
dbturbance in growth or development, as so often happens in 
consequence of want of nourishment, light, or moisture, can be 
termed a diseased condition. 

The predisposition of a tree to disease is any condition, even 
if only temporary, which, although not in itself involving 
any injurious consequences, and perhaps even quite consistent 
with the normal appearance of all plants at certain times, may 
ultimately develop into a disease by the addition of any second 
external factor. Such predisposition to disease may be occa- 
sioned by either extreme of age, (old age in particular rendering 
many ■ species liable to disease), by early or late flushing of 
foliage in spring, by smoothness of the hark {scorching or sun- 
bum), by growth in shade or on moist soil, or else through 
wounds or injuries which open a door to infection with fungoid 



Diseases of trees may be occasioned as follows : — 

1. By external injuries. 

2. By influences of the soil. 

3. By atmospheric influence, 

4. By plants, phanerogamous or eryptogamous. 
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The diseases which are occasioned by plants will be treated in 
the second section under the chapter " Damage caused hy Flatus" 
aa more properly belonging there ; but in the following the other 
diseases ot woody plants will be treated of in the briefest possible 
manner, some reference, however, being made to the preventive 
measures that can be employed against them. 



35. Diaeasea o/more Common Occurrence, and their Preomiion. 

(1) SesvUs of £xtemal Injuries. 

Wound-rot, or rot in wounds, can take place, withoat the 
presence and co-operation of fungal parasites, on portions of the 
plant exposed to the air, in consequence of bruises, stripping of 
bark by deer, scorching of the bark, and the like; although 
fungoid growth, as a rule, finds its way into such weak spots. 
The wood at the same time assumes a more or less dark colour ; 
but when the process of decomposition has advanced further, 
it resumes a lighter hue in consequence of the disappearance of 
the dark humic solution. Throi^h injuries to the roots, such 
as are especially frequent in the case of shallow-rooting species, 
and are caused by the extraction of timber, treading of cattle. 
Sec, rot can easily set in, which often works its way up into 
the stem ; the brown patches noticeable on the stumps of mature 
Spruce that have been felled are mostly the consequences of 
such injuries. Covering the damaged places with moss or mould 
stimulates the action and pn^ress of the rot, and wood-ants 
forming colonies often hollow out the stems up to a considerable 
height. 

Stripping of the bark by red-deer, gnawing by mice, or extrac- 
tion of resin from conifers, likewise give rise to wound-rot, and it 
may also be occasioned by imprudent or badly executed removal 
of branches ; for if the branch cut or sawn away be too thick, and 
the wound arising therefrom too lai^, the place may be attacked 
by rot before it has time to cicatrise sufficiently. In such cases 
the rot often works its way deep into the stem. The avoidance 
of all injuries so far as possible, caution in the felling and 
extraction of timber, avoidance of the removal of branches that 
have already attained large dimensions, and tarring of the wounds 
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at the time of loppii^ branehea, are the usual meana of prevent- 
ing the rot from taking place.* 

(2) Diseases due to the Influence of the Soil. 

Stag-headedness, or decay of the siunmit of the crown, may be 
the consequence of want of nourishment and moiatnre, or also due 
to old ags. In high forests of Beech it may be noted long before 
the trees are mature, when the removal of the fallen leaves from the 
aoil has been continued for any length of time ; in forests of Oak, 
in consequence of interruption of the canopy, and consequent 
deterioration of the soil ; in Alder crops, as the result of too 
thorough drainage ; and on Oak standards also, as the effect' of 
being suddenly admitted to free enjoyment of light, warmth, and 
air, which stimulate the development of the adventitious or dor- 
mant buds along the stem. Decay of the topmost portion of the 
crown in conifers is invariably quickly followed by the death of 
the whole stem ; whilst stag-headed, broad-leaved species survive 
it for many years. The preventive measures mainly consist in 
the preservation of the layer of dead foliage on the ground, pro- 
tection of the soil against deterioration by the uuderplanting of high 
forests of lightly-foliaged species unable to protect it for them- 
selves, moderate drainage confined to the removal of surplus 
moisture only, gradual accustoming of standards to the freer 
enjoyment of light and air, or avoidance of maintaining individual 
standards at all 

Soot-Tot may also take place in consequence of stagnating 
water and defective circulation of the air in the soiL Under 
normal circumstances, a sufficient degree of aeration takes place 
through the variations of temperature in the upper layers, through 
the infiltration of moisture charged with oxygen, and through 
diffusive processes ; but when the exchange or transfusion of 
gases is hindered, owing to the tenacity of the soil, or to its con- 
stant wetness, the roots of the plants are apt to be choked, and to 
rot away, — as may be especially noted in regard to many young 
crops of Scots Pine, — in which case the rotting of the tap-root is 
particularly characteristic, whilst the shallower side-roots remain 

' In aoma of the public gaidena of Mnnich, eDdeaTouTS bave been made to atop tlie 
fnctber |irogreM of rot, ensuing after tbe reraoval of Urge branches, by tilling qp the 
holes with plaster Rod cement, ia order t« prevent the lodgnieot of roiuwnter aod 
snow, and to cat off the air. — Trans. 
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at any rate partially sound. This phenomenou is more seldom 
observable in the shallow-rootiug Spruce, and hardly ever in the 
case of any of the hroad-leaved species. 

Drainage, removal of layers of moss hindering the penetration 
of the air, and cultivation of other species less likely to suffer 
from this special evil, appear to be the best means of obviating 
danger. 

(3) Diseases in consequerux of Ätmospfieric Influences, 

IVost-ehakes and Sun-bum have already been considered (see 
paras. 8 and 13) as consequences of intense cold and of the 
action of intense heat on species of trees with smooth bark ; both 
of these kinds of injuries are usually followed by rot in the 
vicinity of the damaged places. 

Cankerous diseases are usually caused directly by infection with 
fungi; but on broad-leaved trees cold can also give rise to the so- 
called Jrost-canker, which is characterised by Assuring and scaling 
of the bark (usually near the ground), and by the formation of 
excrescences which often also become fissured and scaly. They are 
especially common on Oaks, but still require more accurate 
observation and explanation. 

The characteristic leaf-shedding of the Fine should also be con- 
sidered under this heading, as in the opinion of many investiga- 
tors it is due to the drying up of the needles, and to the action of 
frost, although it must also be said that others hold it to be due 
to a fungus. As this infant ailment or distemper of the Scots 
Pine, as it has been termed, has increased to an extraordinary 
extent during the last decades, so as in some locahties to assume 
the proportions of- a calamity, and has caused very considerable 
destruction in nurseries and young crops raised by sowing or 
planting, its closer consideration may not he out of place here. 

Under leaf-shedding is understood that peculiar disease of the 
Pine in which the foliage of one to five-year-old plants often in the 
course of a few days turn brown (wilt) and die off, whilst in the 
case of older plants, only the under branches show signs of being 
affected. The plants attacked, especially the weaker ones, and 
those growing thickly as in sowings, or one and two-year-old seed- 
lings in nurseries, often die off to a large extent. Though the sturdier 
and stronger plants recover to a certain extent, they are unfit for 
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transplantiog in the year of the disease, and are frequently rendered 
tinSt for transplanting at aU. 

The explanation at first given of this morbid appearance was 
that it was due to dessication or dryirig up of the leaves (accord- 
ii^ to Ebermayer), occasioned in winter and early spring, when, 
owing to bright warm sunshine, the foliage was stimulated to 
strong active transpiration, whilst the frozen ground could not as 
yet yield the necessary supplies of soil-moisture ; thua much the 
same process of exhausting the water in the stem, and drying up 
the tree, went on, as can take place in the case of continuous heat 
and drought in summer. The leaves become regularly and equally 
brown all over, and show no traces of fungoid growth. From many 
observations it appears probable that in not a few cases the cause 
of this leaf-shedding is to be looked for in this process of drying 
up or dessication ; hence the practice, often recommended and 
applied, of covering over seed-beds during winter and spring with 
branches or frame-work, and the formation of temporary nurseries 
under the lee and side protection of older crops, must be admitted 
to be a good practical means of obviating this effect of insolation. 
These protective measures will, however, be of no avail, and may 
indeed be directly and actively injurious, when the disease of the 
foliage is caused by Pirie scab or satrf (Hysterium. pinastri), as can 
also be the case, according to many experiments and observations 
(made by Prantl, Hartig, Tursky). Here the leaves first show in 
autumn a lightly mottled appearance, occasioned by the mycelium 
of the fungus developing in the interior of the foli^e. In the 
following spring the needles rapidly assume an entirely brown 
colour, die off, and show the spermogonia of the fungus as black 
pustules, into which the dark spots have now developed. But as 
the spores are scattered and carried across to young foliage by 
the wind in May and June, producing first of all disease in the 
autumn, and death in the following spring, the state of the 
weather at the time of the ripening of the spores is certainly of 
great influence as regards the spread of the disease. And in the 
face of this circumstance, any covering of the seed-beds with Pine 
twigs, on whose dead foliage the fungus is apt to be found in 
considerable quantities, would be just as risky as the formation of 
seed-beds inside old Fine woods, or the continuous use of tem- 
porary nurseries where seedlings have already been killed off by 
this leaf-shedding disease. 
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Professor R Hartig recommends, as a preventive measure and 
special precaution against fuugotd infection, the formation of Fine 
nurseries in woods of broad-leaved species, or, at any rate, as far 
away as possible from any cultural area infected with the leaf- 
shedding disease. Particular care should also, he says, he taken to 
avoid locating the seed-beds to the westward of infected areas, as 
it is for the most part the rain-storms coming from that direction 
which carry the spores to the young crops, and thereby cause 
infection and spread of the disease Hartig further recommends 
the location of the nurseries at the edge of the forest, so that the 
west winds may sweep over fields before reaching the former, the 
formation of narseries of a moderate size only, and their enclosure 
with closely fitting boarding to a he^ht of 6 or 7 feet on the wood- 
ward side, so as to intercept the passage of the spores which are 
wafted along in the layer of air close to the ground, — and finally, 
a light covering of foliage from broad-leaved species (leaves, not 
needles) during the winter, in order to catch any spores that may 
have been carried to the beds. 

Frosts have also been blamed as the cause of this disease, and 
not only the early frosts occurring in autumn, but also hard 
winter frost, followed by warm sunshine (according to Alers and 
Kordhnger). The covering up of the seed-beds, or the lifting out 
of plants early in autumn and storing them up in covered ditches, 
or collecting them in beds and covering them up with a thin 
layer of leaves, have been by them recommended as protective 
measures, — without having always the desired effect. 

Experience has shown that young plantations suffer less than 
dense thickets formed by sowing, and that even in nursery seed- 
beds, leaf-sheddiv^ is less destructive when the plants are further 
apart, than when very close together ; two-year-old Pine seedlings 
standing crowded in seed-beds almost invariably become infected 
with this disease. 

Whilst the reasons for leaf-shedding may quite well be found 
in one or other of these causes, the disease is probably very often 
due to a combination of them. 
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Section Second 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST INJURIES DUE TO 
ORGANIC AGENCIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Damaqk cadsed by Plauts. 
36. Different kinds of Damage arising from the Same. 

Vegetation or plants may be injurioas to woodlands in two 
waya, either by covering the soil densely as noxious forest weeds 
overtopping and interfering with the growth of young timber crops, 
or as parasites and fungi growing on or in trees, and endangering 
their well-being and not infrequently their existence. The draw- 
backs and injuries arising from noxious growth will accordingly 
be considered under these two headings. 

A. Noxious Fokbst Weeds. 

37. Definition ; Disadvantages, limited AdvaiUages, 

Under Foresl weedf are comprised all such rotation or growth, 
commonly occurring in large quantities in woodlands, as tends to 
prevent the natural reproduction or the artificial cultivation of the 
various species of forest trees, or as interferes with their normal 
growth and development 

The disadvantages which may accme to woodlands from such 
forest weeds vary according to the nature of the latter, and to the 
circumstances under which they are naturally developed. 

Natural reprodnction is often not infrequently for the most 
part rendered impossible or out of the question when forest 
weeds cover the Boil densely ; and essential difficulties in the 
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artifici&l formation of crops, have often to be overcome by a, 
special preparation of the soil, rendered necessary before sowing or 
planting operatious can be carried out. Especially in the case of 
woody-fibrous weeds, like heath and heather, the soil is often 
matted with a thick, close net-work of roots, which is alike 
antagonistic to natural reproduction and artificial formation of 
woodlands ; thus the costs of wooding or re-wooding such areas 
are often considerably increased, owing to the necessity of using 
stout transplants in place of the cheaper seedlings, which might 
often suf&ce under more favourable circumstancea 

A dense growth of weeds also withdraws from the soil large 
quantities of mineral nutrients which are practically lost for the 
timber crops, when these weeds are, as is often the case, repeatedly 
utilised for manure, litter, &c. ; the penetration of atmospheric 
precipitations, and of light rainfall in particular, into the soil is 
hindered, for no small portion of it remains hanging on the weeds, 
whence it is rapidly evaporated again. 

Quick-growing weeds, and especially grass, over-top young 
timber crops owing to their slower development at the youngest 
stages of growth, and consequently interfere with their well-being 
through the withdrawal of air, light, and dew from them ; when 
dying in autumn, the weeds are apt to overlay the young plants 
to a considerable extent, pressing them down to the ground imder 
the weight of snow which collects on the top, and not infrequently 
completely smothering and choking them. Creepers and twin- 
ing weeds, like brambles, honeysuckle, and wild hops, often 
completely cover the young plants, and gradually suffocate them 
or stifle them in their embrace. Some plants, like swamp-mosses, 
can occasion excessive moisture in the soil, and give rise to the 
formation of bogs, with all their drawbacks, whilst on other places, 
and especially when there is a strong growth of rank grass, rapid 
drying up of the soil takes place in consequence of the active 
transpiration of the moisture held in the upper layers of the soil ; 
plantations in which there is a rank growth of grass often show 
these evil effects most. And in consequence of the rapid trans- 
piration taking place in spring, plants standing among grass may 
frequently be seen to suffer from frost ; whilst similar plants, not 
surrounded with a thick growth of transpiring grass, sustain no' 
damage, although growing on precisely similar soil 

Injurious animals, like mice or voles, and certain kinds of 
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insects, also find a favourable shelter and abode in a dense soil- 
covering of grassy tufts, in which the former make their breeding- 
places. 

Forest weeds do not, however, under all circumstances, exert 
injurious influences, but can at times have their distinct advant- 
ages. Thus, for example, they are of direct benefit in the binding 
of the soil on very steep slopes, aud of light soQ like drifting- 
Band, or in the protection which, if of sufficient height and 
not standing too thick, they (furze, juniper) can afford to young 
crops against frost and insolation. In many cases they also serve 
as fodder, being harvested as hay, or utilised as pasturage . on a 
very extensive scale in many localities ; or used as litter or 
manure (heath, heather, bracken, broom, furze, dry grass) ; or em- 
ployed tor technical purposes (sea-grass) ; or, finally, the fruits of 
not a few are gathered and often collected for sale in enormous 
quantities (whortleberry, cranberry, raspberry, brambles, juniper- 
berries). Even the collection of grass-seed yields here and there 
a not inconsiderable indirect return. 

And in conclusion, it should be noted that certain forest weeds 
can carry many a valuable hint to the Sylviculturist in respect to 
the quality of soil and situation, for they furnish him with facts 
enabling him to draw tolerably correct conclusions as to the 
physical conditions, and partially also the chemical properties, of 
the soil. 



38. Factors determining their Growth ; Naines of the more 
important Forest Weeds. 

When close canopy of crops is maintained, and retention of the 
dead foliage or soil-covering of moss is suitably provided for, few 
forest weeds, if any, take possession of woodland soil, owing to the 
want of light necessary to their growth. But when the leafy 
canopy of high-forest crops becomes interrupted and broken here 
and there for the purposes of natural regeneration, or when a total 
clearance of the mature crop takes place, with a view to artificial 
reproduction, a thick growth of grass and rank development of 
weeds often take place in a very short time; and a similar 
observation may be made in the case of crops whose density of 
canopy has been interfered with as a result of natural causes, or 
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in consequence of removal of the layer of dead folia^ Indeed, 
it ia extraordinary with what rapidity an area, hitherto free from 
weeds on account of the shade in which it stood, is taken 
poBseesion of when once the area is cleared and laid bare, — 
a phenomenon explained by the extreme lightness of seeds provided 
with feathery crowns and similar means of facilitating transport, 
by their capacity of retaining their germinative capacity tor a long 
period whilst lying undeveloped on the soil in consequence of the 
want of a due measure of light and air, and by the carriage of 
many seeds in the excreta of birds. 

But weeds are not to be met with on every soil to the same 
extent, or of the same species or energy of growth. The fresher 
and more powerful (minerally) any soil is, the greater the quantity 
of the weeds is likely to be, the more enei^etic their growth, and 
the greater their variety ; whilst their appearance on poorer soil is 
more limited in all these three directions, so that sometimes one 
sii^le weed (like the heather) asserts itself as the sole or prin- 
cipal species over extensive areas. The appearance of numerous 
different varieties of forest weeds can always be regarded as the 
favourable sign of a better soil, and particularly in regard to its 
freshness. Climatic conditions also play a not unimportant role 
in respect to the species of weeds likely to be met with, as the 
flora of the mountains and higher hills is essentially different from 
that of the plains and lower uplands. And in the same way the 
d^ee of light enjoyed, whether full insolation or merely partial, 
broken sunshine, is also of essential influence in determinii^ not 
only the species of weeds, but also the extent to which they 
occur. Thus, for example, whortleberry thrives best and grows 
most luxuriantly in a kind of half-shade ; whilst grass, heather, 
and broom revel in the full enjoyment of light. 

The forest weeds are partially herbaceous, dying off annually, 
as in the case of grasses, epilobium, foxglove, and partially peren- 
nial, with woody-fibrous stems ; and in this latter case they may 
either be plants that creep along the soil, like heath, heather, and 
whortleberry, or else shrubs proper, like hawthorn, dog-wood, and 
similar brushwood. And in the more extended sense, a number of 
quick-growing species of trees, apt to propagate themselves exten- 
sively where not wanted, are also reckoned among the forest weeds, 
as, for instance. Aspen and Saugh, or even Birch and Alder ; but 
it seems preferable, and more correct, simply to dub them as soft- 
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woods, and to keep them quite apart from the forest weeds, 
especially as some of them (Birch, Alder) frequently form the 
object of cultivation. 

The following are the moat important forest weeds, and at 
the same time those of most frequent occnrrence, classified 
according to the nature of the soils on which they are to he 
found : — 

1. On wet or hoggy sou: B<^-mosses {Sphagnum), Hair-moss 
(Polytrichv/ni), Cranberry {Vacdniv/m oxycoceos). Bog-bilberry 
{Vaccinium idiginosurri), Marsh Cistus {Ledum paludre). Cotton- 
grass (EriophoTum.), Sedges (Carex), Bulrushes {Scirpas), Bushes 
(t^MJMTiw), the last three in many different species. 

2. On fresh, fertile soil, or soil rich in hvm.ua: Easpberry 
{Rvims idteus). Bramble {liulnts fruticosas), red Foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea), Willow Herb {Epüobium angustifolium), deadly Night- 
shade {Atropa belladonna), Balsam {Impatiens ndi-me-tangere), 
stinging Nettle {Urtica (f-ioica). Hemp-nettle {Qaleopsis tetrahit). 
Vetches (Vicia), and Clover {Trifolium) species, as well as ferns 
and broad-leaved grasses of different sorts. 

3. On drier and more sandy soils : Heather (Calluna vulgaris), 
Whortleberry, Bilberry, or Blaeberry ( Vaccimum viyrtülua), 
Myrtle-Bilberry, Cowberry, or red Whortleberry ( Vaccmium 
■vitis idsBo), Furze, Gorse, or Whin {^partiv/m scoparium). Broom or 
Greenweed (Genista), Groundsel or Bagwort (Senecio), the Mullein 
(Verbasewm), Hawkweed (Sieradum), Spurge (Euphorbium), the 
last-named genera occurring in various species, and the narrow- 



The shrubs which occur most frequently on hills and valleys, 
especially when the soil is fresh, are : — Black Dogwood or Black 
Alder (Bhamnus frangula). Blackthorn or Sloe {Prunus ^nosa), 
Hawthorn (Cratcegva oxyacantha), Spindlewood (Ev/mymus 
earoptsas). Dogwood (Comus saitgumea). Barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris), Holly {Hex aquifolivm). Honeysuckle (Lonicera peri- 
dymenum). Elderberry (Samibuctts) ; on drier soil. Juniper 
(Juniperus vulgaris), and on sandy soil. Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae 
rharHTwides). 

In how far forest weeds are indicative of certain classes of soil 
may be seen from the above classification ; but it is principally 
with reference to the physical properties of the soil that safe 
conclusions can be drawn from the appearance of one or other of 
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the species in lai^r quantity. So far aa the chemical com- 
position of the soil is concerned, the conclusions deducible are 
much less reliable, aa the number of plants among the true 
forest weeds, which are constant on certain kinds of soil, — that is, 
which only occur on soils possessing certain mineral constituents, 
— is comparatively limited. The number of plants, however, 
which show a distinct and decided preference for certain mineral 
classes of soil, is already much greater ; whilst most numerous of 
all are the indiscriminating, easily satisfied genera and species 
whose occurrence and thriving are more intimately connected 
with the physical properties of the soil, than determinable by its 
chemical composition. 

39. Preveniive and Exterminative Measwres. 

The prevention of the occurrence of forest weeds in such lai^ 
quantities as to be productive of injurious consequences is best 
effected by avoiding, so far as possible, the conditions most favour- 
able to their growth and thriving. Careful maintenance of closed 
canopy, and of the layer of dead foliage and moss on the soil, 
stoppage of the removal of the dead leaves for litter or manure, 
which invariably ultimately leads to gradual deficiency of the 
coronal foliage of the timber crops, cautious and gradual natural 
reproduction, conducted with all the more prudence wherever the 
soil is strong and fresh, and therefore more apt to become over- 
grown with grass and weeds, and finally, early drainage of areas 
that are too damp, and therefore likely to get covered with rank 
grass, are the chief means of obviating danger from weeds. But 
wherever any circumstances may have prevented the hindrance of the 
first appearance of weeds, the Sylvicultural measures at our disposal 
to give the young crops the greatest advantages in the competition 
with the weeds that nxake their appearance one after the other, 
and to prevent or minimise as much as possible any damage that 
may be done by the latter, consist mainly in the preference of 
planting instead of sowing, in the choice of sturdy transplants in 
place of small seedlings, and in the immediate re-wooding of areas 
from which the mature crop has been cleared. 

Not infrequently, however, the weeds or grasses may have already 
taken possession of the areas to he planted up, or else they at 
once make their appearance in threatening numbers as soon as 
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the mature crop is removed; in other cases, agaio, natural causes, 
like windfall or snow-break, interrupt the density of the canopy, 
or throw down the parent standards in areas undergoing reproduc- 
tion, and thereby afTord the weeds an opportunity of rapidly 
increasing. Forest fires, too, and insects can easily, and unfor- 
tunately often do, interfere with the growth of woodlands to such 
au extent, over lai^er or smaller areas, that they become at once 
covered with weeds hindering reproductive operations. In these 
cases the removal or annihilation of such rank growth is the first 
duty of the forester. 

This can take place in many ways, as, for instance, by permitting 
the removal of such weeds as can be utilised as litter or manure 
(heather, broom, bracken), from which sometimes even a small 
revenue can be derived. But where this can not be arranged for, 
at any rate a partial clearance of the objectionable soil-covering 
must be made in belts or strips, especially in the case of heather 
and berries, before the planting oj^rations can be carried out ; and 
even this sometimes requires to be repeated again afterwards. 
The temporary use of the soil for agricultural purposes, or agricul- 
tural utilisation of the soil betweenthe rows of plants, is in many 
districts a means of annihilating the growth of weeds, and at the 
same time of securing the advantages desirable from a thorough 
breaking up and loosening of the soil. 

A strong growth of grass, apt to cause damage by overshadow- 
ing and choking young plants in summer, and overlaying and 
crushing them in winter, can be removed from sowings by being 
pulled out along with the roots in wisps, or from regular planta- 
tions by being cut with the sickle, and in many localities such 
grass is in good demand as fodder. Even the pasturing of sheep 
and cattle in coniferous woods (Spruce) can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, take place very advantageously with a view to reduc- 
ing the growth of grass through the grazing and treading with 
the homy feet, for the cattle will not attack the young plants 
so long as they have a sufficiency of grass at their disposal It 
is better to have bramble-shoots trampled down than to stimulate 
them to throw out fresh shoots by cutting them back ; whilst 
ferns, often occurring in large quantities on hiU-sides and moun- 
tainous tracts, can best be cheeked in growth by lopping them 
at the time of the development of their very brittle roUed-np 
young fronds. 
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Woody-fibrouB shrubs should be hacked or cut through, or even 
removed altf^ether from the soil, by means of a hoe or mattock. 
Cutting should take place ia the middle of summer, as at that 
time the shoots from tlie stool are not only less iu number, but 
are also more likely to be interfered with in growth by the 
frosts in autumn and winter, owing to the shoots not ripening 
properly into hard wood. Blackthorn and hawthorn are apt to 
give most trouble, both because of their reproductive capacity 
from the stool, and because of their thorns rendering the task of 
cutting them more difficult. When thoroughly carried out with 
heaps of earth not too small in size, the piling up of earth 
over the stools in spring, immediately after cutting, can often be 
successfully applied, in the case of shrubs and softwoods, to binder 
the development of stool-shoots. 

In seed-beds and nurseries a noxious growth of weeds can best 
be prevented by a judicious choice of the locality,— avoiding places 
with damp soil, or near areas covered with young crops whence 
the seeds of the weeds can be wafted by the wind, and choosing, 
wherever available, old agricultural land free from weeds, — by 
prudence in the application as manure of compost formed by the 
heaping together of all sorts of garden rubbish, as this often con- 
tains a large proportion of weeds removed about the time of their 
seeding, which should only be used after having lain for a long 
time, and having been turned over frequently, — and by covering 
up the spaces between the rows of seedlings with leaves, moss, or, 
if the spaces are narrow, with battens or split poles, in order to 
offer a mechanical hindrance to the growth of weeds. Whatever 
weeds make their appearance, despite these precautions, should 
be removed by diligent weeding during damp weather, when they 
can easily be pulled up with all their roots, so as to prevent their 
at once sending out fresh shoots. 



E. Parasitic Plauts. 
40. Mistletoes, their Growth, and Evil Effects. 

There are two parasitic plants belonging to the family of the 
Zoranthace^ which are outwardly visible on trees, and especially 
on a number of forest trees, and which obtain their requirements 
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in the way of water and inorganic nourishment from the latter, 
whilst their supplies of organic nourishment is obtained by the 
leaves from the air : these are the common mistletoe, and the 
loranthua or large misteltoe of Üie Oak. 

The common Mistletoe {Viseum aßnvm), occurring on fruit trees, 
as well as on many woodland spedes, — as, for example, on Lime, 
Poplar, Acacia, Scots Pine, and especially Silver Fir, but never (in 
Germany) on Oak, Beech, Alder, Spruce, — and there often forming 
large bushes, with its greenish-yellow leaves persistent throughout 
the winter, probably owes its wide extension and reproduction prin- 
cipally to thrushes, which eagerly consume its white berries, and, in 
cleansing their beaks from the very sticky 3esh of the fruit, leave 
a portion of it on the bark of the tree along with some of the seeds 
contained in it. It does occur, though rarely, on Oak in Britain. 

When the latter is smooth and without thick corky bark, a 
rootlet of the germinating seed finds its way, under favourable 
circumstances, into the woody-fibrous tissue, and forms the first 
penetratii^ rootlet. This becomes overgrown and enclosed in the 
new annual ring formed during the next year, but continues to 
retain its direct connection with the plant flourishing outside 
of the partially interruped cambial layer of the part of the tree 
in question ; this first penetrating rootlet extends itself sidewards 
in the same way into the young sapwood, annually forming new 
penetrating rootlets near its point. These penetrating rootlets 
have a long life, especially in the case of the smooth-barked 
species of trees, become overgrown with a considerable number of 
annual rings, and thus often extend into the wood to a depth of 
4 inches ; when they die off, they rapidly undergo decomposition, 
whereby the timber has the appearance of being bored through 
with holes, and is thus rendered useless for technical purposea On 
branches, the portion above the swollen, crop-like excrescence 
occasioned by the mistletoe, usually dies off after some time, pro- 
bably in consequence of the withdrawal of the necessary supplies 
of water and mineral nutrients. 

The damage that can be occasioned in timber crops, especially 
of Silver Kr, by the appearance of mistletoe in large quantities, is 
at times not inconsiderable, especially when it is apt to show 
itself on the stem, for it deforms the bole, and, as above explained, 
renders it useless as timber for technical purposes. There is, 
however, no means of preventing the growth of mistletoe in 
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woodlands : the horticulturist tries to exterminate it by an early 
cleanince of the easily visible growth from his fruit trees. 

The Oak Mistletoe {Loranthus europcetts), injurious to Oaks and 
Sweet Chestnut, and of especially frequent occurrence in Central 
Austria, affects trees in a similar manner by producing excrescences, 
often the size of a man's head, above which the stem or branch 
sickens, and even dies off. Preventive metisures for obviating 
danger from this parasite are also wanting. It is not found in 
Britain, 

It may here be mentioned in passing that lAchem are not 
parasites, but are merely to be considered a sign of damp air and 
want of enei^ of tree-growth. With the very gradual thicken- 
ii^ of the girth of the tree, and the slow peeling oflf of the bark 
scales, the lichens have points of contact and places of abode 
offered to them which would be wanting if the bark were smooth. 
By stopping up the numerous lenticeÜes or air-boles of the bark, 
through which the tree takes up oxygen in summer, direct 
injurious consequences to the tree can however follow, and the 
dying off of branches inside the crown, that are thickly covered 
with lichens, may frequently be noted.' The horticulturist 
therefore removes lichenous growth ; bat this can hardly be carried 
out in Sylviculture. 

Ivy {Hedera helix) is also no parasite, for it derives all its 
nourishment from the soil, and all the rootlets appearing on 
stems and branches are merely supportii^ rootlets. 

41. Fungi : their Evil Effects, and the Preventive Measures 
adoptoMe (gainst them. 

Not a small proportion of the disturbances that take place 
in the growth of plants, from minor injuries quickly healed again 
up to such as lead to the death of the plant or tree, is occasioned 
by parasitic, cryptogamous vegetable organisms,/««^, living in or 
on the plants in questiona 

Until the last. few decades, this pathological branch of phyto- 
logy had received extremely little attention, so far as concerned 
the fungi parasitic on forest trees ; many of these were totally 
' Id the CaUralblali /il/r do4 gesummte Forslvxaea for 1SS9, page 376, a case ia 
detailed in which the woodlands, in e, dsimp mountain valley, wiüi e. crop of Spruce, 
Larch, and Scots Fine, suffered to sucli an extent from being overgrown with eight 
species of lichens, that about GO per cent, of the treea were dpng prematarelf. 
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unknown, and treated with contempt, whilst in the case of others, 
canse and eSect were confused, the appearance of many fungi, 
(e.g., species of Polyptyras), being regarded as the consequence of 
rot instead of its cause. Not a few of these phenomena still 
remain unsolved riddles to the Sylviculturist 

Among many other scientists and observers, Professor Eobert 
Hart^ of Munich has been foremost in studying this branch, in 
clearing up many of its mysteries, and in giving practical hints 
68 to how the results of his investigations can be of practical use 
in forestry. For the scope of this little work, confined to the 
Protection of Woodlands, the latter alone are strictly of interest. 
We may perhaps, however, be allowed to remark that it is expected 
of the well-informed forester that he should know the reason of 
the sickening and dying off of the trees and plants under his 
charge, even although in many cases preventive and remedial 
measures against the causes have not yet been discovered. 

For a closer study of the diseases of plants generally, and 
of those occasioned by fungi in particular, R Hartig's Lehrbuch 
der Baumkrankheiten, 2nd Edition, 1889, is to be recommended. 
In accordance with the consistent aim of this little work, only the 
more important, and more frequently occurring, fungal diseases, 
capable of being obviated by practical measures, are referred to in a 
short sketchy manner, the data being drawn from the above work. 

(1) Fungi on Leavea and Needles. 

The Beeeh-seedli7tgf«.ngu8 (Phi/tophthora ommvora — F.fagi), prin- 
cipally occiirring on the cotyledons of Beech-seedlings, but also on 
those of the Maple and Sycamore, the Spruce, Silver Fir, and 
Larch, makes itself apparent by the blackening of the shoots, 
cotyledons, and primordial leaves, or by the breaking out of black 
spots on these, which is soon followed by the death of the seed- 
lii^s. In consequence of this fungus, whole seed-beds, covered 
with rills of coniferous sowings, may be killed off even before the 
germinating seedlings have made their appearance above the soil 

This disease occurs extensively in seed-beds, and especially in 
seed-fellings during the natural reproduction of the Beech, par- 
ticularly when the spring weather is damp and warm. As the 
spores are easily carried along by men and animals, the dying off of 
the young seedlings is usually very apparent along paths and road- 
ways leading through Beech-woods undei^iog natural regeneration. 
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Preyentive measures include the careful removal of all infected 
plants from the seed-beds as long as the disease is only of 
sporadic character, and avoidance of the use of the same place 
again as a seedling uarsery;* bat for the schooling of trans- 
plants it can quite well be utilised, as the disease only attacks 
germinating seedlings. 

The Spruce Hust or Might {Chrysomytca AUetis) occurs on the 
young needles of Spruce, partially colouring them an intense yellow, 
while the part not infected remains normally green. Up till Autumn 
golden yellow puEfed up pustules develop, which in the following 
spring burst and scatter their sporidia over the new flush of needles. 
After the emptying of the fungous pustules the needles fall off, 
but any thing like serious injury to the tree is only occasioned 
when the disease has continued annually for some length of time. 
Special measures for counteracting the efi^ts of bl^ht are there- 
fore not really necessary, but could in any case hardly be applied. 

Similar appearances of rust or blight also exhibit themselves 
on the needles of the Larch {Caeoma laricis), and of the Silver 
Fir {Caeovui Abietis peaijiatate), and also on the leaves of the 
Willow {Mdampsora salicma). The scab or scurf on needles 
of the Silver Fir (Hysterium nemweqwivm), and of the Spruce 
{ffysterium, macroaporwm). cause a browning and dying off of 
the whole needles, which are then very soon defoliated. 

The scab or scurf on the needles of the Pine {Hysterium pmastri) 
is a very common appearance, which not only makes itself notice- 
able everywhere during the natural death of the needles, but also 
extends by infection to sound, healthy foliage, and forms one of 
the causes of leaf-shedding. This phenomenon has already been 
noticed in treatii^ of the diseases of trees, and other causes besides 
this fungus have also been mentioned as occasioning it ; hence to 
avoid repetition a reference need here only be made to the paragraph 
in question (par. 35). 



2. FuTigi on the Soots. 

The Root-fungus (Trametes radiciperda) is the most dangerous 
enemy of coniferous woods, occasioning red-rot and consequent 

' Watering of the seed-beda with a solutioii of 4^ lbs. of copper vitriol (Mne-stone) 
and 1 quart of amtnonitt in 50 gallons of water, haa been racooimended «a yielding 
goodnraltB. 
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intermptioD of the canopy of the crops, especially in the case of 
Spruce, Scots Pine, and Weymonth Pine. Young plants, poles, 
and trees are suddenly seen to die off, and soon afterwards others 
in their vicinity follow suit, so that not inconsiderable blanks are 
often formed in consequence. The snow-white receptacles or spore- 
pioducers are then to be noticed externally on the roots, and the 
fine mycelial threads between the scales of the bark ; whilst the 
roots, and often the stem itself, for some distance above these are 
rotten, in consequence of the red-rot produced. The spread of the 
disease may take place in two ways, — either by direct infection from 
the roots of neighbouring trees that are in contact with those 
of the diseased stem, or else by the spores being conveyed to other 
individual plants by animals, especially on the furry coats of mice, 
voles, and the like. 

Against this latter mode of infection, there are, of course, uo 
means of adopting preventive measures ; but against the former 
Hartig recommends the isolation of infected places by removal of 
the diseased stems, and the digging of ditches aronnd the infected 
spots. This proposal has recently been energetically objected to as 
directly tending to favour in a high degree the further extension 
of the disease, in consequence of the particularly luxuriant develop- 
ment of the spore-bearing receptacles of the fungus produced on 
the diseased roots that are cut through in digging the ditches. 

The common edible Mushroom, or Soney-fungus (Agariem mdlem) 
is also a very common, and in many places a very dangerous, 
parasite in young crops of conifers, which, however, also occurs 
extensively as a saprophyte on dead stools and roots of old trees, 
especially of Beeches. Young plantations of conifers on soil 
formerly under crops of broad-leaved species, which are now so 
frequent in consequence of the deterioration of the sou, due to the 
improper treatment of the latter, appear to suffer from this fungus 
to a much greater extent than seems to be the case elsewhere. 
The blackish-brown mycelial threads, that extend themselves under 
the surface of the soil, push their way into the bark of the roots 
with which they happen to come in contact, and develop them- 
selves under it as long, white, ribbon-like filaments, ultimately 
causing the death of both young plants and old trees. Infected 
plants exhibit a strong outflow of resin at the base of the stem 
which penetrates and cements the soil round the foot of the tree. 
Before the true explanation was known, this gave rise to the belief 
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that the disease was probably due to excessive formation of resin, 
or canker of the soil. During the autumn the sporophorous 
receptacles (mushrooms) make their appearance on the dead plants 
— Scots Pine, Spruce, Larch, Weymouth Pine, — often breaking out 
with their honey-coloured heads (jnln) in large numbers around 
the stem of the plant, though not on all the plants attacked and 
killed, and producing the spores that are carried elsewhere by 
wind, animals, &c On beech-stumps they occur numerously, and 
with much lai^r pilei as edible mushrooms. 

Although older stems also succumb to the attacks of this 
fuDgus, by far the greatest damage is done by it in young crops. 
Characteristic features of its occurrence are the dyii^ off of the 
plants here and there in patches, and also the rapidity with which 
plants in excellent growth are attacked and killed off, after havii^ 
perhaps during the same year developed very good growth in 
height. Thus damage arising from this cause is at once distin- 
guishable from that occasioned by insects, drought, and the like, 
when individual plants gradually succumb after a period of sickly 
growth. Such blanks, often occurring in considerable number 
and extending over large patches, may sometimes render replant- 
ing and filling up of the blanks necessary for several years in 
succession ; this should if possible be done with broad-leaved 
species only, as conifers are more exposed to a recurrence of the 



The best practical means of preventing the spread of the disease 
appears to be the pulling up of the plants attacked with all their 
roots and burning them, and the isolation of the infected spots by 
digging small trenches round them about 1 to 1^ ft in depth, so 
as to hinder the extension of the mycelial filaments under the soil. 
Careful collection of the larger mushrooms on old stumps is also 
to be recommended, and none the less on account of their being 
edible 

The Oakseedlitt^ fungus (Bosdlinia quendna) attacks the roots of 
young 1 to 3-year-old Oak seedlings, especially in nursery beds, 
and occasions fading and drying up of the plants. The roots 
appear to be woven round about with fine filaments, in the vicinity 
of which the bark-tissue turns brown, whilst black pustules about 
the size of a pin-head make their appearance here and there on 
the main root The further spread of the disease, which is favoured 
by damp weather and hindered by dry, can be obviated by the 
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formation of small trenches so as to isolate the parts of seed-beds 
infected. 

3. Fungi in the Stem or Branches (in the bark or ira the wood). 

Canker of the Pine {Äeeidium (Peridemium) pini, var. cortieda), 
often veiy coospicuous on young trees of Scots, Weymouth, and 
other species of Pines, on account of the semi-spherieal or oval 
pustules filled with reddish-yellow spores, occasions the inspissatiOD 
of resin and the formation of pockets of it inside the stem, owing 
to the action of the mycelium. In consequence of this the growth 
of the tree ceases at these places ; and when this occurs to any 
great extent, the whole of the tree above the infected part ceases 
its vital functions. The dying off of the tops of old Fine trees 
is very often caused by this fungus. 

The Silver Mr fu-n^m {Aeddmm, elatinum) occasions the 
peculiar cankerous swellings that are not infrequently — indeed in 
some localities very frequently — noticeable at a greater or less 
height up the stem in crops of Silver Fir, mostly encircling the 
bole, and known as Canker of the Silver Fir, The bark gradually 
dies off from the excrescences formed, often of very considerable 
size, and the wood is laid bare and begins to rot. This process is 
stimulated and hastened by the advent of other fungous spores 
(Polyponis) ; according to the place where the canker occurs — and 
two or three cankerous places may sometimes be seen on one tree — 
the bole becomes more or less unsuited for technical purposes, and 
under any circumstances loses considerably in value. Such stems 
often break at the diseased parts during storms. 

Along with this cankerous disease there also very frequently 
occnr yellowish-green, loranthua-like excrescences or deformities, 
like twig-clusters, on the branches of the Silver Fir, (called " loiiches- 
broojns " in (Jermany), which are likewise occasioned by Aecidium 
datinv/m, although the connection of these two different forms of 
disease arising from the same fungus has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. In the latter case the spores are developed on the 
lower side of the needles, and the reproduction of the fungusj, and 
later on the formation of canker, is the result — not directly, 
however, but by the assistance of some host or plant actii^ as go- 
between, not yet discovered and identified. The spores are never 
developed at the cankerous place itselt 
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The cutting out oF all cankerous poles aud stems is to be 
recommended at tlie time of making thinnings, and even special 
fellings should take place with this object when the disease is 
frequent in any crop ; the removal of the twig-clusters, by means 
of which the disease is reproduced aud extended, should also be 
carried out as far as possible. 

The Fine-shoot Fangua (Caeoma pinitorquwm) principally attacks 
young Fine woods of 1 to 10 years of age, although young crops 
up to about thirty years old are liable to be attacked. Pale yellow 
spots, bearing the spermogonia of the fungus, make their appear- 
ance about the banning of June on the green epidermis of the 
young shoots. With the development of the sporophore under the 
bark, this ia raised up in pustules, and finally fissures longitudinally, 
whilst the cellular tissue dies as far down as the woody fibrous tissue 
below the spore-bearer's. At the diseased place the shoot assumes 
somewhat the shape of S, but raises itself again at the apex. 
When this process is repeated, as can be particularly favoured by 
damp weather in May and June, the Pines often become com- 
pletely deformed, a portion of the shoots dies off, and the young 
plants have somewhat the appearance of having been badly 
damaged by late frost. 

The removal of any Aspen that may be growing in Pine woods 
affected with this disease is recommended, as the Poplar rust 
{Mdwmpgora !Premvla) occurring on the leaves of the Aspen is 
considered the cause of the pine-twisting,^ 

The Tree-fungi {Polyporus) are partly saprophytic, living only 
on dead wood, partly also true parasites, and causes of disease and 
rottii^ of timber. In this latter case their mycelium develops in 
the interior of the stem, whilst the well-known apore-beds of different 
shapes, often bracket-like, are situated on the outside of the stem. 
The timely removal of trees thus infected with fungus is advisable, 
not only in order to have any use from the timler itself, but also 
to prevent the further spread of the disease through the forma- 
tion and scattering of spores. 

Canker of the Larch {Pema WütkomnUi) is a very widespread 
disease, causing the sickening and death of many larches, and, 
according to Hartig's opinion, the chief reason of the unfortunate 

' The Caeoma ia polymorpTioua, the «pore« of C. piiaitorqawm producing the 
Melampaora trmvium with the Aspea oa b host, whilst the Teleato-sporea of tlie latter 
form of the fimgat cause iafectiou with C. piniftTjuum in the following spring. — Tra/n». 
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results that have in many places been achieved with the cultiva- 
tion of this species. On the spores germinating, the mycelium 
enters under the bark wherever it can find any damaged place, 
resulting from hail, insects, bending of the branches under ice, &c. ; 
it then penetrates into the woody-tissue and kills the portion 
attacked, whilst the cankerous spot makes itself outwardly visible 
by the bursting of the bark and an outflow of turpentine. Small 
cup-shaped fungi, with bright red receptacles, also appear on the 
infected places, indicating the cause of the disease. If the 
cankerous spot be large, and finally extends itself all round the 
circumference of young trees, the stem dies off above the diseased 
ring ; but when it only extends partially round, the stem may 
continue alive for decades. 

The wide distribution which this fungus has obtained in low- 
lying tracts and uplands, in contrast to its much less frequent 
occurrence, and much less dangerous results, in the true alpine 
home of the Larch, Hartig thinks can be explained by the 
fact, that in the damper, stagnating atmosphere of dense forests 
in close canopy, into which the Larch has been introduced as a 
subordinate species, the fungi at the infected parts attain a 
more luxuriant development, and the spores ripen to a greater 
extent. In the dense forests good opportunities are given to the 
spores of Sndii^ and making use of a germinating bed, whereas in 
the light, open Larch forests of the Alps, constantly exposed to 
currents of air, the fruits of the fungus generally dry up with- 
out attaining maturity. 

That in damp coombs, hollows, and similar situations, the 
Larch suffers to a very great extent from the disease caused by 
this fungus, is well known ; hence the best way to prevent its occur- 
rence will lie in the avoidance of such unsuitable localities, and 
in growing the Larch in mixed forests, by means of giving it some 
advantage in growth to start with. 

The Pinefii'ngus (Frametea pini) is much more common in the 
Fine forests of northern than in those of southern Oermany, and 
occurs also, although to a less extent, on Spruce, larch, and Silver 
Fir, producing ring-shakes or heart-ahakea extending downwards 
from the crown. It generally occasions rapid decomposition of 
the timber, owing to the mycelium developing in the wood : it 
betrays its presence in the stem through its brown, woody, mostly 
bracket-like receptacles or spore-producers. The immediate re- 
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moval of trees attacked hj the fungus appears advisable, not only 
itt order to be able to utilise the timber before decomposition has ■ 
proceeded too far, but also in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease by the scattering of the spores produced in large quantities 
in the sporophores, and easily wafted about by the wind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Damage caused bt Animals. 



42. The Animal World in relation to Foi'est Growth ; Classifica- 
tion of Animals injurious to Forests. 
Numerous as are the various kinds of animals dwelling in our 
woodlands, just as manifold are the relations in which they stand 
to timber crops in respect to their nourishment, their reproduc- 
tion, and their whole habit of life. Not a small portion of these 
animals is directly nourished by the products of forests and of 
woodland soils ; another also lives indirectly therefrom through 
the nourishment obtained from animals of the woods, either 
exclusively or in combination with v^etable products ; whilst a 
good many birds and insects do more or less damage to trees, not 
only externally, but also internally, by formii^ their breeding- 
places there. 

The question, as to which of these animals may be regarded 
as useful, and which injurious, from a sylvicultural point of view, 
can be answered absolutely in the affirmative or n^ative only as 
regards a portion of them. Thus, for example, the parasitic insects 
and the predatory species, as well as insectivorous birds, are 
unquestionably useful, whilst, on the other hand, animals of the 
chase (except those of predatory habits), mice and voles, and so- 
called true forest insects, must undoubtedly be considered injurious 
to woodlands. With regard to a great many other animals, only 
a modified answer can be given, as, for instance, in the case of 
birds (Finches, Jays) which eat seeds and grain as well as insects, 
and of predatory animals (Owl, Buzzard, Marten, Weasel) that, 
besides preying on injurious animals (Babbits, Mice and Yoles, 
Insects), also devour useful birds and disturb their breeding. 
The grazing of domestic animals in the woods is also, as a rule^ 
disadvantf^eous, although there may be cases in which the graz- 
ing of cattle may be of advantage in keeping back the growth of 
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grass in young plantationB, and where the wallowing of swine in 
search of paanage contributes to the annihilation of destructive 

insects. 

The strudle against such animals ia often very ineffective, and 
experience has shown that the smaller these are, the more dißicult 
is their extermination, as the means which can be successfully 
adopted against the larger animals are inadequate for adoption 
against insects, Bwarming often in millions. 

For the purpose of considering their sylvicnltural importance 
it will be suf&cient to subdivide the injurious animals into three 
groups, as follows : — 

A. Mammals (Mammalia). 

B. Birds (Aves). 

C. Insects {Insecta). 



A. Mahuais (Mammalia). 

43. dasdßcation and Enumeration of Injurious Mammals. 

The Mammals that are in the habit of doing a certain amount 
of injury to our woodlands, hut which may extend to very great 
damage indeed, may be subdivided into three classes, viz. : — 

a. The Domestic Animala: Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and 

Swine, which are turned out into the woods to graze on 
the grass and weeds, and the mast and fruits of the 
trees. 

b, Tke Animala of the Chase : Red-deer, Fallow-deer, Eoe-deer, 

Wild-Boar, Hares and Babbits, 
c Tke smaller Sodentia living in woodlands, — Mice, Voles, and 

Squirrels. 
This classification has an additional advantage, in so far as 
human action in combating these enemies varies essentially in the 
case of each of the three groups. Thus damage from domestic 
animals can be entirely obviated either by closing the woods to 
them, or by only permitting their grazing under proper supervision, 
and under certain prudential conditions ; injury by animals of the 
chase can easily be minimised at any time by reducing the head 
of game to the number desirable ; combating the attacks of the 
animals belongii^ to the third group, the Mice and Voles in 
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particular, is a much more difficult task, which oaa often oaly 
be accomplished with the aid of uature herself. 

ct,. The Domestic Animals. 
44. Damage doTie by Grazing AmpuUs. 

The damage that may be done to woods by the driving in of 
Horses, Goats, Sheep, and Cattle for grazing purposes, consists in 
the nibbling of buds, leaves, and young shoots, the gnawing and 
stripping of bark, the injury of roots from the rough pressure of 
the hard hoofs and horuy feet of heavy animals, the forcible bend- 
ing back of young growth and stronger plauts, the dislodging of 
soil on slopes, the stamping down of damp and heavy soils, the 
loosenii^ of light sandy soil, and finally the damage done to 
drains and protective ditches. 

But these different species of damage vary greatly in extent, 
according to the class of animal driven in for grazing. 

Of all the above animals goats do most injury, for they appear 
naturally to enjoy grazing on foli^, buds, and the young shoots 
of woody fibrous plants, in preference to grass and weeds, even 
when the latter are much more abundant And as they can 
reach high up by standing on their hind-legs, even the crowns of 
sturdy saplings are not safe from their attacks. The destruction 
of the forests in many of the mountainous tracts of the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, Istrya, and Greece, is in no small degree attributable 
to the unrestricted grazing of herds of goats, which has rendered 
impossible the natural reproduction of areas that bad been cleared 
of mature crops. 

Although not so frequently driven into the woods for grazing, 
and generally in less numerous droves, horses disdain the rank 
grass growing on loose woodland soil, and prefer to crop the short 
meadow-like gross on sward and along old roads. But at the same 
time they are very fond of the foliage and the young succulent 
shoots of saplings, which, on account of their size, they can strip 
from a considerable he^t ; young horses also love to gnaw the 
bark. With their heavy tread, and their iron-shod hoofs, they 
also do a good deal of damage to the shallow, superficial roots, as 
well as injury to young seedling growth. 

Although fond of nibbling the grasses on the soil, she^ show a 
certain relationship with goats in their love of gnawing and 
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browsing on woody fibrous plants, and consequently do a consider- 
able amount of damage when they are frequently grazed over the 
same place, especially in t^rd to the breaking up of loose soil 
with a. thin growth of grass or binding weeds. 

But on the other hand oatile, which from the remotest times 
were driven in the largest numbers into the woods, differ from 
the two already named kinds of animals, in their decided pre- 
ference for soil-grazing, and enly attack woody fibrous growth 
when there la a dearth of that ; still they browse on it also, so 
long as the leaves and shoots are young and succulent, bending 
down strong saplings under their chests in order to get at the 
crowns, and being fond of rubbing themselves against poles and 
sturdy transplants put out on grazing lands. From the heavy 
pressure of their feet they loosen and easily dislodge the soil on 
slopes, damage young growth by treading on them, and often 
tear out the plant along with the earth held by its roots ; where 
they are often herded in woodlands, they stamp down the earth 
wherever they may be penned. 

Young animals of each of the above-named kinds do more 
damage to the woods than old beasts; for even when there is 
plenty of grass, they nibble and gnaw the woody fibrous growth, 
partly out of pure mischief and excess of spirits, and partly to 
assist the operation of teething, when changing their teeth. When 
cattle in poor condition are driven into woods for grazing after 
having had poor supplies of fodder throughout the winter, they 
do all the more damage to the young seedling growth and planta- 
tions, as they partake, without much choice, of all the nourish- 
ment coming within their reach. 

Endeavours have been made to classify grazing animals with 
respect to their injuriousness, but this is to a certain extent 
difficult, for the sum-total of the damt^e done depends on a whole 
chain of other circumstances as well as merely the kind of animal 
grazed ; hence in some cases one sort, and in other cases another 
kind, may do the greater amount of injury. But on the whole, 
the most correct approximate sequence of injuriousness is, Goat, 
Sorse, She^, and lastly Cattle. 

45. Factors determinitig the Hxtent of the Damage doTie. 
As has already been remarked above, the occurrence of exten- 
sive damage at all, and the extent to which it may he committed. 
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are determinable not only by the kind of animal grazed, but also by 
many other circumstances, such as species of tree, nature of the 
woodland crop, and of the soil and situation on which it grows, 
also the method of treatment accorded to the crop, as well aa the 
number of the animals forming the herds, and the time and 
manner of their being driven into the wood. 

Every specks of tree is not equally readily attacked by the 
grazing herds, and the extent of the actual damage done also 
varies with the kind of tree that has been damaged. 

All kinds of grazing animals almost always prefer the broad- 
leaved species to conifers, and only attack the latter when the 
former are wanting. But on the other hand, injuries inflicted on 
conifers are more serious than on broad-leaved species, because they 
are not endowed with the strong recuperative power of the latter 
in repairing the damage done, though at the same time, the extent 
to which conifers are endowed in this respect varies very consider- 
ably with the species. Scots pine, that has been badly bitten 
during its early period of development, usually remains more or 
leas crippled and damaged in growth, whilst the Silver Fir is 
endowed with a very great amount of recuperative capacity. The 
shallow -rooting Spruce is most exposed to danger from the tread 
of the animals grazed, whilst deep-rooting species are little apt to 
be damaged. 

Leaves, buds, and young shoots of Beech, Hornbeam, Ash, Mm, 
Oak, Maple, and Sycamore are particularly toothsome to grazii^ 
herds, whilst those of Aspen, Willows, and Lime are less cared for, 
and those of Alders and Birch only exceptionally partaken of. 
Among the conifers, of which only the young succulent shoots 
and leaves are eaten, the Silver !Fir, and then the Spruce and 
Larch, are the first to be attacked, whilst Scots Fine has generally 
least to suGFer, The taste of the herds, however, varies according 
to their species and habits of feeding. Horses and sheep prefer 
young Oak foliage to all other ; but in the North German plain, 
sheep also love to browse on Scots Fine and Birch, and apparently 
the change of nourishment must in this case be the cause of 
making certain species of trees appear tasty, which are otherwise 
naually avoided. 

The younger the crops that are injured, the greater the damage 
generally is. It is greatest in young seedling growth and planta- 
tions, and least of all in old crops where it is often confinted 
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entirely to stiperficial injuries on shallow roots, occasioned by the 
horny feet of the cattle. When there is any rank, rich growth 
of grass in the young hags and falls, the extent of any damage 
done to the seedling growth by cattle and sheep is often very 
nominal, and is at times more than counterbalanced by the benefit 
done in retarding the growth of the grass by grazing off it, and 
by crushing and treading it down under foot ; hence, in fact, 
cattle and sheep are sometimes driven in, as a cultural measure, 
where there is a danger of the young crop suffering through the 
rank growth of grass and weeds. 

A certain influence is also exerted by the nature of the soil 
and situation, for the fresher and the more powerful the soil, the 
richer is the growth of grass, and the less likely, consequently, 
are the herds to attack the woody-fibrous plants ; the recupera- 
tive power of the latter is, at the same time, always greater on 
fresh, strong, fertile soil The damage done on steep slopes by 
dislo(^ement of the soil is often not inconsiderable, whilst, at the 
same time, the animals have got a much more favourable oppor- 
tunity of feeding on the crowns of the plants growing below 
them, than they could possibly have on level or merely gently 
sloping ground. 

In the method of treatment by selection-fellings here and 
there, — a system leading to the more or less irregular intermixture 
of old trees with young seedling growth over all the area under 
woodland, — the damage done to tree-growth by grazing is more 
pronounced, for it is impossible to shut off the hags or falls under- 
going natural reproduction, as may easily be done in the case of 
high timber forest, where the annual or periodic falls may be 
closed against grazing, so as to reduce to a minimum the damage 
done to the young crops. And, indeed, the very apparent injury 
done by grazing in such irregularly stocked woods has been one 
of the reasons for transforming them into growing-stock with a 
regular series of annual or periodic crops of equal age, from the 
period of their formation up till the time of their maturity. 
Coppice-woods not only quickly outgrow the reach of cattle, 
owing to the speedy rate of growth of stool-ahoots, but, at the 
same time, they possess so strong a reproductive power that the 
dami^e done is seldom considerable, even when the hags are 
actually grazed over; in very young coppice-growth, however, some 
injury may be done by treading down young shoots, and breaking 
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them off from the stools. In Copse, or coppice under standards, 
much the same happens as in coppice-woods, and ooly saplings 
of seedling growth are liable to be much damaged by grazing. 

When herds have been driveu into the woods too early in 
spring, before snfGcient grass has come up, or have been kept 
there too late into the autumn, after the grass has grown hard 
and untoothsome, or if they have been allowed to go in in too 
lai^e numbers relatively to the grazing area, or if they have been 
allowed to graze too long in any one portion of the woods, so that 
the grass browsed on has not had time to grow again sufBciently, 
then naturally more dami^ is done by the herds to the young 
woodland growth. It has also been noted that herds prefer the 
foliage of young growth to grass during wet weather, which is no 
doubt due to the more rapid drying of the former. 

46. Protective Measures advisaUe in regard to Grazing. 

The best means of preventing dam^e from grazing consist in 
the following measures, of which the first three are in roany 
countries imposed on all proprietors of woodlands by rules, framed 
under Forest Acts, and having the force of law : — 

1. The closivg of Falls hearing Young Crops. — How long the 
protective time should last is of course dependent on the species 
of crop, the conditions of its growth, and the nature of the grazing ; 
but in any case protection must at least be given until the young 
woods have outgrown the reach of the cattle. The protected 
areas are usually distinguished by some well-known mark or 
visible sign, like wisps of straw bound to poles stuck in the 
ground, or by means of boards with the notice " Orating 
forbidden^' 

2. Adequate Supervision. — Grazing should only he permitted 
under the supervision of a herdsman, with one or two lads under 
him in the case of large herds. In some localities it is prescribed 
that all the cattle, or at anyrate the majority of the animals, 
must be provided with bells attached to their necks, so that cases 
of straying away from the herd, or getting lost in grassy planta- 
tions, may the more easily be prevented or discovered. 

3. Frohihition of Grazing during the Night. — As supervision 
is impossible during the night-time, grazing should neither ho 
allowed before sunrise nor after sundown. 
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4. Grazing herds sTwuld not be driven into the woods too soon in 
spriiig, Eor should they consist of a more mimeious head of 
animals than is likely to be amply provided with fodder from 
the area, whilst, at the same time, there should be a regular and 
adequate change in the localities grazed over. Too long-continued 
grazing in autumn, after the grass has begun to dry up and wither, 
should also be avoided. 

5. Qrazing pat^, green lanes, or drives should be kept clear 
where lai^ herds are in the habit of being led out and back ; and 
where they pass through young woods, these green lanes should 
either have ditches at each side, or else be fenced ofT with poles. 
This latter method should, at the same time, be adopted to pro- 
tect, as well as possible, young woodland growth where it marches 
with the land that is being grazed over. 

6. When put out on grazing land, saplings skovld he 'protected 
by being bound round with thorns, or by means of three poles 
inserted triaogularly, and secured so as to keep off the animals 
from the stem. 

7. Where injuries are to be feared from the treading and 
tramping of the cattle, the intervals between grazing should be 
longer, as also on steep slopes during damp weather, favouring the 
loosening and dislodgment of the soil 

It may also, in a general way, be remarked that woodland 
grazing has now lost much of the importance it once had agri- 
culturally. The acknowledged superiority of stall-feeding, the 
increase in the number of, and the improvement in, the meadows, 
and the cultivation of feeding-stuffs, have in many localities 
almost caused woodland grazing to be a thing of the past It is 
only in mountainous distiicts that it is still of some importance, 
where the rearing of cattle is extensively engaged in, and where 
there is usually a dearth of meadow-land; but there the freshness 
of the soil on the one hand, and the atmospheric humidity on 
the other, combine to produce a lively growth of grass within the 
forests. In such places woodland grazing is still carried on to a 
considerable extent, and very often without the enforcement of 
any of the above-mentioned protective precautions ; for whilst the 
rich growth of grass and the usual crops of conifers tend to 
minimise the damage done, the injury done to the forests is of 
less importance from a national economic point of view than the 
maintenance of the cattle-rearing industry. 
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47. Injuries done hy Swine ; PreveTtiive Measures. 

Smne eagerly consume Oak and Beech toast, and also the 
cotyledons of both these species when the seedlings have ger- 
minated ; whilst wallowing and snouting in the ground in search 
of insects and mast, they injure many plants by grubbing up 
small ones completely, or damaging the roots of large ones. 
Weakly saplings and sturdy transplants on grazing land they 
also damage by rubbing themselves against them. In consequence 
of their wallowing propensities, the different layers of fallen leaves 
are mixed up together so as to interfere with the normal process 
of decomposition and the formation of humus or leaf-mould. 

When conducted in an irregular and inconsiderate manner, the 
herding of swine can be very detrimental to the weUbeing of the 
forest, although the damage can easily be reduced to a minimum, 
if limited in extent, and only permitted under adequate super- 
vision. But in many cases the driving in of swine into the 
woodlands is a sylvicultural measure productive of no little good, 
as, for example, in the preparation of the soil in seed-fellings of 
the Beech, and in providing a soil-covering for the Beech mast ; 
towards the effective attainment of both of these objects the 
wallowing of the swine materially contributes, as well as towards 
the destruction of injurious insects, whose larvEe and chrysalides, 
eagerly devoured by pigs, are to be found in their hibernating 
quarters in the soil. 

In order to obviate damage, the herds of swine should only 
he driven into the older woods, where the trees are little likely 
to suffer any appreciable injury of the roots, and only when 
adequately supervised by herdsmen. If, as is ustxally the ease at 
mast time, they are to remain in the woods for the night, they 
ought to be securely penned at nightfall 

In .Beech woods undergoing reproduction, the herds of swine 
should be driven in during mast years until the fall of the beech- 
nuts begins to be general ; but when it happens to be a good seed 
year, the herds may still be allowed to seek pannage in the en- 
closures undergoing regeneration, in order that the seed may be 
worked into the soil by their feet, and by their breaking up the 
ground with their snouts in quest of worms, larvte, &c. Care should, 
however, be taken only to drive in the herds of swine into such 
woods after they have been feeding well elsewhere, otherwise they 
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may consume a larger quantity of mast than is desirable, before 
they begin to wallow and break up the soil to any extent. Too 
early a commencement of herding, before the acorns and beech- 
nuts have begun to fall, and too large herds proportionately to 
the KTca at disposal for feeding over, increase the likeKhood of 
damf^ being done to the roots of seedling growth already on the 
ground. 

like the grazing of sheep and cattle, the driving in of swine 
for pannage in the woods, formerly of considerable importance, 
has lost much of its earlier consequence. It is in many parts 
practically in abeyance, partly on account of the more extensive 
cultivation of the nutritious potato, and partly also as the result 
of the shrinkage in the area now under Oak and Beech wood- 
lands ; and with this shrinkage the danger of damage to the woods 
from this particular form of minor utilisation has of course pro- 
portionately decreased. 

b. Tue Animals of the Chase. 

48. DaTtioffe done hy Oame. 

The animals of the chase that infiict injiuies on our woodlands 
comprise red, fallow, and roe deer (wild-boar in Germany), hares 
and rabbits ; but the nature and extent of the damage done varies 

essentially, according to the kind of game doing it. 

(a) The damage done to woods by Med-deer {Certma elaphua) 
consists partly in biting oEf the buds and young shoots of most 
species of trees, thereby causing the immediate death of young 
plants, and when often repeated, crippling and stunting older 
plants, and interfering completely with their normal development ; 
under any circumstances, plants are always more or less injuriously 
affected. Leer also eagerly devour acoma and heeeh-nuta, as 
well as their cotyledons after germination of the seedlings, and 
are endowed with considerable skill in findii^ out the seed in 
areas undergoing reproduction, and in turning it up out of the 
ground. When rubbing the velvet from their antlers in early 
summer, or when striking during the rutting season, the saplings 
or poles, on which both operations are carried out, are more or 
less denuded of their bark, and sometimes injured to a fatal extent. 

£ed-deer can also do a considerable amount of damage by 
treading down and injuring young seedling growth, especially 
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wbere cultural operations hare been carried out in strips or bands. 
Ob hill-sides and undulating ground they prefer to follow the 
horizontal lines formed by the strips on which sowing has taken 
place ; and when once a run has been frequented by a herd of deer 
for any length of time, the damage done may be very conaiderabla 
■ - And last of aU, great damage is done in many places by deer 
stripping or peeling ofl' the bark of trees, — a process that, on 
account of its special peculiarity and its importance, will be treated 
of in a section by itself (vide 51). 

(Ö) Fallow-deer {Dama vulgaris) do somewhat similar damage 
to that committed by red-deer in biting plants, devouring Oak 
and Beech mast, and rubbing off bark when cleaning their antlers 
and when rutting ; but, on the other hand, they only exceptionally 
peel off the bark with their teeth when the head of game is very 
strong in deer-parks, whilst in the freedom of the open woods 
they do not indulge in it at alL 

(c) Boe-deer {Cervvs capreolus) also nibble and browse on the 
buds and tender shoots of many species of trees, and devour 
acoms and beech-nuts, but never strip off the bark for food. 
Eoe-buck, however, do a good dea! of damage by cleaning off the 
velvet from their boms, and in doing so exhibit a very stong 
preference for the species of trees of more infrequent occurrence, 
selecting Larch, Silver Fir, Weymouth Pine, Acacias, &c, that 
have been interspersed among other ruling species, or planted along 
the fringe of compartments, drives, green lanes, and the like. 
Where a strong head of roe- deer is maintained, the rearing of these 
subordinate species of trees is often only possible when special 
measures are adopted to secure them against the bucks. 

{d) Wild-boar (Sus scro/d) are particularly fond of acoms and 
beech-mast, as well as of seedlings with the cotyledons attached, 
and of the succulent rootlets ; but they also often do very consi- 
derable damage in young seedling crops and plantations, especially 
of the broad-leaved species, whilst breaking up the soil with their 
snouts in quest of insects and grubs. By thus destroying the 
larvfe and chrysalides of insects in the soil, they at the same time 
do a considerable amount of good, and particularly in coniferous 
forests, which are most exposed to attacks from dangerous insect 
enemies. The breaking-up of the soil by wild-pigs here and there 
in certain crops not infrequently indicates to the observant forester 
the presence of injurious insects in the ground. 
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(«) The damage done by Hares consists in the nibbling of the 
buds of broad-leaved species, less frequently of conifers, and the 
gnawing of the bark of certain species, above all the Acacia, and 
then the Beech and fruit trees; hut this gnawing of the bark 
usually only takes place in hard winters, when there is a decided 
want of other nourishment. Hares can be very troublesome by 
infesting nurseries and enclosures for raising seedlings. 

(/) Rabbits do very much the same sort of injury as hares, by 
nibbling buds and young plants (even one-year-old Scots Pine), 
but occasionally cause somewhat greater damage by gnawing the 
bark, particularly of Beech, Hornbeam, Acacia, Oak, and Larch, 
whilst in young plantations they can cause a good deal of injury 
and annoyance by undermining the soil with their burrows. In 
consequence of their prolificness and rapid increase, and of their 
maintaining themselves permanently on one and the same area, 
the damage done is often very much felt, so that in falls and crops 
near rabbit-warrens there are often blanks which it is uncommonly 
difficult to fill up. 

(49.) Factors determining the ExteiU of the Damage done hy Game. 

The extent of the damage that may be caused by game is de- 
pendent on many different circumstances. As has already been 
stated in the foregoii^ paragraph, it varies with the species of 
game, and still more according to the strength of the head main- 
tained, the conditions relative to nourishment and fodder avail- 
able for the game, and finally the species of trees and the sylvi- 
cultural treatment given to the crops. 

A latge head of game invariably leads to much greater damage 
proportionately, as may especially be noted in deer-parks, where 
also the greater frequency of stripping the bark cannot fail to be 
noted. So long as the deer have a sufficiency of green food in 
siunmer, whether supplied by succulent wild grasses, meadows, 
young field crops, or mast-bearing trees, and a suitable supply of 
fodder during winter, they will be much less likely to attack young 
woodland growth than under exactly the opposite circumstances. 

But the extent to which the different species of trees are 
attacked by deer, and the amount of damage done by browsing 
on them, varies very considerably, as does also their recuperative 
power in, healing the wounds inflicted. Amongst conifers, the 
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Silver Fir suffers most, but ia at the 3ame time the best endowed 
with recuperative capacity, whilst the Scots Pine, which is much 
less ÜEible to be injured, is speedily interfered with in growth 
and development by being nibbled. Although in general more 
liable to be bitten and grazed on, the broad-leaved species of 
trees possess at the same time a superior reproductive power : 
Oak, Maple, Sycamore, Ash, and Beech are for the most part 
grazed on, whilst softwoods suffer more from rubbing with the 
antlers during early and late summer. Alder and Birch suffer 
least of all in either respect, as they are only exceptionally 
selected by deer for either purpose. Subordinate species of trees, 
merely sprinkled or interspersed among other ruling species, are 
most exposed to nibbling, as, for example, conifers, even including 
Scots Fine, scattered throughout seedling crops of Beech. 

The succulent stoles and stool-shoots in coppice-bags are specially 
liable to be browsed on during the winter months ; but, on the 
other hand, they grow beyond Üie reach of the deer much sooner 
than the seedling growth of young high-forest, so that any 
damage inflicted on the shoots hardly affects their quality as fuel, 
whereas high-forest is the method of treatment most likely to 
suffer permanently from any injuries received. 

But in addition to the above-named direct results of injuries 
to the woods, there are also certain indirect consequences. Among 
these are the necessity for protectii^^ the acorns and beech-mast 
by storing them throughout the winter, which cannot be done 
without some outlay, — the impossibility of reproducing the Oak by 
the dibblii^ in of acorns, which necessitates a heavier outlay for 
planting, — the hindrance occasioned by red-deer to the artificial 
interspersion of Silver Fir throughout crops of ' Spruce, owing to 
their being sought out for nibbling, &c. The extent, to which 
these dat^;ers exist, varies so much with circumstances, that it is 
equally impossible either to estimate the indirect consequences or 
to express the direct results numerically. 

(50.) Preventive and Protective Measures. 

The means through which injuries to woodlands by the above- 
mentioned animals of the chase can be, so far as possible, hindered, 
or at any rate minimised, are partly of a preventive nature, having 
reference to adequate nourishment of the herds, or to keeping 
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dowD the head oE game to reasonable limits by shooting off the 
periodic increment, and partly of a sylvicultural nature so far as 
regards the due protection of such trees, or species of trees, as are 
likely to be exposed to danger. 

Amoi^ the Preoentive measures, which fall to the duty of the 
gamekeeper, are to be reckoned the reduction of any excessive heads 
of game by shooting them down, the provision of a sufficient 
amount of nourishment for them, and adequate supplies of fodder 
during the winter months, — of hay, acorns, potatoes, turnips, 
Indian com, and horse-chestnuts for red-deer, and by the felling 
of softwoods, especially Aspen and Silver Fir, for roe-deer, so that 
they can browse on the buds and the clusters of mistletoe that 
are often growing on the latter ; whilst the formation of meadows 
and open spaces, the retention of a sprinkling of softwoods in 
young crops, and the planting out of chestnuts and horse-chestnuts, 
Mountain Ash, and other mast-bearing trees, should also not be 
lost s^ht of. 

The Sylvicultural measures of utility in this respect include the 
avoidance of sowing out acorns and beech-nuts in autumn, espe- 
cially aloi^ strips or bands of prepared soil, if there be any con- 
siderable head of red-deer or wild pigs, as they both, but particularly 
the latter, know very well how to find out the seed, and are almost 
certain to devour it completely during the winter months. Where 
blanks are to be filled up among young growth, quickly growing 
species should be selected, and sturdy transplants made use of ; 
in some places, as on the Harz Mountains, for example. Spruce is 
planted out in wisps of seedlings for the protection of plantations, 
in the hope that one or other of the seedlings forming the wisp 
may escape being bitten. The introduction of subordinate species 
may also take place in small patches instead of merely singly or 
individually, when there is any hkelihood of their being nibbled 
(Silver Fir) or barked (Larch) by the deer. 

Amoi^ the direct Protectwe measures may be enumerated the 
enclosure or fencing in of aU plantations, and areas being repro- 
duced, until they have outgrown the danger of beii^ browsed on, 
■ — a measure which cannot be avoided in deer-parks, — or less 
frequently the defilement of such areas by means of strongly 
smellit^ substances (crude pretroleum, assafoetida, &c), into which 
linen cloths are dipped and then applied as convenient. Of late 
years, and particularly with regard to young woods of conifers, 
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and to the iDtroduction of aubordinabe Bpecies (especially Silver 
Fir, which is greatly exposed to danger) interspersed throughoat 
plantations, Bmearing with coal-tar has been adopted ; it is 
applied either with a little wooden spud or else directly with the 
gloved hand to the leaves of the leading Bhoot, but due care must 
be taken not to injure the buds, as if they become coated with the 
tar they perish, in consequence of which the method is not 
applicable to the broad-leaved species of trees. The danger to 
which buds are thps exposed has led to the adoption of a less 
risky method .; ' a mixture being formed of 4 parts fresh cow-dui^, 
1 part coal-tar, and as much urine as brings it to the consistency 
of thick oil-paint when . stirred ; this is coated on the leading 
shoots with a wooden spud, and without any precautions being 
needed about the buds. Slacked lime has always been success- 
f idly used instead of the tar, as in spring the bud easily breaks 
through the protective and quite innocuous shell enclosing it. The 
operation must be repeated each autumn, but the costs are very 
small, and the success of the manipulation is complete. 

Subordinate species that are interspersed only individually, — 
Larche-3, Weymouth Pine, and exotics planted experimentally, — 
can be protected gainst the brushing of roe-buck by binding 
brashwood round them, by fisit^ rugged branches near them in 
the ground, by tyii^ on with a thread Uttle pieces of news- 
paper,' about 4 inches square, that have been cut up at home, at 
a height of 20 to 24 inches above the ground, or by smearing the stem 
with any mixture having an objectionable smell, as, for example, 
lime mixed with bullock's blood and urine. 

In order to prevent the treading and injuring of plants set out 
in horizontal lines on sloping ground, it has been found advan- 
tageous to insert pegs or short poles of about 4^ feet in length 
slantingly into the ground every 20 or 30 paces apart ; and as the 
deer dislike the inconvenience of always having to step aside for 
these obstructions, they usually change their run. 

Where red-deer and wUd-p^ are plentiful, nurseries and seed- 
ling beds must be protected by fences of sufficient height and 

' This method finds eitensiTe nppIioatioD in BHTaria against both red-deer and roe, 
' This method waa first introduoed at Grubenhagen (Hanover), more than twenty 
yeara ago, by Oberfänter Niederetadt, under whom the Translator had the benefit of 
esrving his »ppnsaticeahip at woodcraft dnring 1873-1874. The bit« of paper were 
tied with rnshea round the topmoat bnda of Silver Fir in aiitnmn, and generally re> 
muned till the following aatamn, like « collar at the base of the new shook — TVoha 
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strength ; where the game consists only ot roe-deer and harea, the 
seedling beds of broad-leaved species and Silver Fir will at any- 
rate need protection. But where the head of game of the latter 
kinds ia comparatively small, polea laid across the beds, or feathers 
or ra^ hung on strings, are often all that is necessary to keep 
them ofC For rabbits, a thick, close fence is necessary. Broad- 
leaved seedlings that have been gnawed round about by hares or 
rabbits should be cut badi to the root ; but fruit-trees and the more 
valuable species require to be protected gainst their attacks by 
binding thorns or rough brushwood round the stems. 

51. Hamage doTie iy Sed-deer in Stripping the Bark. 

The peding of the Bind of young smooth-barked species of 
broad-leaved and coniferous polea by red-deer, — as previously 
remarked, fallow-deer only do this exceptionally, in parks where 
a large head of game is maintained, — either takes place in winter 
in the shape of gnawing the bark at about the height of the 
animal's head, or higher when there is much snow on the ground, 
(in which case the marks of the teeth are plainly apparent on the 
damaged stems, with narrow lines of bark and cambium between 
the indentations), or else it occurs in spring and summer, when the 
sap is in flow. In this summer-stripping the deer bite through 
the bark at whatever height their head may happen to be, and 
then, holding it firmly between their teeth and moving back at the 
same time, tear or strip off huge portions of the rind, occasionally 
more than half the circumference of the stem in breadth, which, 
gradually becoming narrower and more wedge-shaped, at last parts 
from the stem, often at a considerable height, and is then com- 
pletely devoured by the deer. Naturally, these injuries inflicted 
by barking the poles in summer do far more permanent damage 
than the comparatively slight injuries inflicted by gnawing during 
winter. 

This fact was first mentioned in German forest literature about 
the middle of last century with reference to the Spruce forests of 
the Earz Mountains. But it has gradually gained in importance 
down to the present, and in many localities, especially in deer-parks, 
it has assumed such proportions as most materially to reduce the 
outturn from Spruce woods, which suffer most in this way. The 
reason for bark-peeling in winter is doubtless, for the most part. 
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want of a sufficiency of nourishment and satisfaction of the craving 
for fodder ; but with regard to the summer- stripping, it ia probably 
due to the daintiness of the deer in quest of either the sugar or 
the tannic properties contained in the rind, although perhaps it 
may be merely a continuation of the method of nourishment 
practised during the winter, or arising simply from wantonness, 
and occasional stripping, developing into an easily acquired 
habit, imitated by the other animals forming the herd. 

In bis very thorough investigations into this matter, Eeuss comes 
to tlie conclusion that the present modem method of Forestry in 
Germany, leading to the formation of densely canopied, equal-aged 
crops in deer-parks, throughout which the softwoods and shrubs 
become more and more suppressed, tends to an artificial and 
altc^ether unnatural method of rearing lai^e game, — for bark- 
stripping seldom occurs unless the deer be confined within a ring 
fence, — that the usual monotonous feeding with hay is the 
principal cause of their stripping the bark, in order to provide 
themselves with the tannic acid necessary to stimulate the secre- 
tion of certain requisites (fi.g., for the formation of antlers and the 
process of digestion), and that from the feeding-trough to the peel- 
ing of bark has almost become a natural movement. 

The amsequences of Ike damage dojie, which often extends to the 
majority of the dominating poles throughout the crop, consist in 
the diminished increment of the damaged individual stems, and 
the rotting of the wood at the parts stripped. The rot often con- 
tinues far up into the stem, and later on leads to breakage of tbe 
stems, whilst still young, from accumulations of snow or ice, or 
from violent winds after they have approached nearer to maturity. 
At the same time the lower and otherwise more valuable portion 
of the stem is rendered useless for technical purposes, often to the 
height of 15 to 20 feet, and this of course necessitates a consider- 
able loss in the outturn from such woods. 

The extent to which damage may take place, and the danger of 
incurring it, depend in the first instance on the species of trees 
forming the crop. The trees specially liable to be barked are Spruce, 
Beech, Silver Fir, We3Tnouth Pine, and Oak, whilst Larch, Ash, 
Elm, Maple, and Sycamore are less exposed to danger, and Scots 
Pine, Birch, and Alder least of all. The younger poles with 
smoother rind are invariably preferred for stripping, and the 
danger ends with the commencement of the formation of thick 
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rough bark. The danger begms when the thickets are clearing 
themselves, becomes imminent at the time of the first thinning of 
the crop, and especially so with regard to the dominating poles, 
whilst the backward growth, still rough with twigs, is threatened 
to a much less extent. Crops of inferior development are not so 
much attacked, owing to the presence of twigs and branches, and 
the consequent coarseness of the bark. Stripping does not take 
place everywhere ; it occurs chiefly in deer-parks, or wherever the 
deer are hindered by fences from having access to fields. Where 
a lai^e head of game ia inadequately provided with uatural graz- 
ing, and largely fed on hay and similar fodder, the damage as- 
sumes much larger proportions than when a moderate head of deer 
is maintained in the open. In mountainous tracts, where the game 
can roam about at wiU, and where there is richer and more varied 
grazing, damage from peeling the bark is seldom noticeable, even 
with lai^ herds of deer. 

Among the Preventive measures may be comprised the avoidance 
of giving hay exclusively as fodder during the winter months, 
and care generally in providing a moderate head of game with a 
sufficiency of suitable nourishment. In young Spruce plantations 
the putting out of seedlings in wisps of 3 to 5 haa been found 
beneficial, as the middle plants have a certain amount of pro- 
tection. Although, both from a financial and an sesthetic point 
of view, not suited for application on an extensive scale, the 
smearing of individual stems and patches or groups of valuable 
species with substances having a bad smell and taste is also 
efficacious. The formation of numerous salt-licks has also been 
recommended as a protective measure gainst stripping of the 
bark, and an admixture of Holfeld'a feeding-powder for deer^ was 
hoped to cute the tendency completely, — which has unfortunately 
not been the case, 

Eeuss has recently recommended a plan which he has found to 
yield good results, namely, binding twigs round the predominating 
stems most exposed to danger. The wealth of twigs littering the 
ground at the time of the first thinning-out taking place is made 
use of for this purpose : one labourer piles up a bundle of fairly 
long twigs by laying tbem one over the other round the stem, with 
' According to Holfeid's receipt, it is composed as follows : — 26 parts Tutkiah 
GuU apples, 25 parts Oak bark, 20 parts Aciaeed or Fennel, 10 parts SmjmiuTn, 10 
parts Violet root, 10 parts Fisnigrec (Fienam graecum). To these add 40 parts salt 
and ID parts of pore Boae-meaL The hundredweight comaa to aboat 50s. in cost 
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the top8 pointing downwards, so that the thick ends come up to 
about 6 feet above the ground, whilst a second labourer binds on 
the twigs firmly with two thin but well-tempered wires. The out- 
lay is s^d to be as low as 9s. to lis. 6d. per 1000 poles, and the 
twig bundles last for eight to ten years, so that only one repeti- 
tion of the process is necessary before the stems outgrow the chief 
danger of the bark being peeled off. 

c. Small Eodentia. 
52. Damage done "by Mice and Vdes. 

Among the little, gnawing enemies of woodlands, by far the 
most important part is played by miee, occurring in two genera, 
Mus and Arvicala, which do damage. 

The genus Mus, the true mouse, is characterised by its pointed 
head, large ears, and tail as long as the body. Of this genus only 
the Wood mouse (Mus sÜvaticus) commits damage by deTourii^ 
seeds, whilst only occasionally causing injury otherwise by gnawing 
the bark. 

The genus Arvicola, the vole, is characterised by a broad head, 
small ears hidden in fur, short legs, and a short taiL Many 
species of it are injurious in woodlands, viz, : — 

The true Field-mouse {A. arvalis), which is fond of retreating 
into the woods in autumn, where it can make itself very injurious 
both by devouring seed and mast, and by gnawing the rind of 
saplings and poles, chiefly those near the ground, as it is an indif- 
ferent climber \ 

The Common Meld-vok, or ahort-taiied Field-mmise {A. agrestis), 
which does danu^e in a similar manner, but is a better climber ; 

The Bank-vde (A. glareolus), which does less damage in devour- 
ing seed than by gnawing, often climbing to a considerable height 
in order to reach the soft bark ; and lastly, 

The Water-Tat (A. amph^us), the largest species, which always 
lives below the ground, and damages roots by gnawing them, but 
never occurs in large numbers. 

Mice and voles are always to be found in larger or smaller 
numbers in woods and fields, migrating from these latter into the 
nearest woodlands in winter. Mud winters and dry springs and 
1 favour their increase (which, as is well known, is of 
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extraordinary rapidity), in a very ooDsiderable degree, whilst wo- 
favonrable weather, like violent downpours of rain, and a long- 
continued cold damp time in summer, hard frost without snow, 
or rain followed by froat in winter, not only interfere with their 
prolificness, but also often cause excessive swarms of them to dis- 
appear in a short time. 

Mice always love a certain amount of protection, such as is 
afforded by scrub, dense seedling growth, a tangle of grasses, and 
thick layer of fallen leaves. Any sort of protective soil-cover- 
ing tends greatly to increase their numbers and reproductive 
power, Toung crops and plantations with strong growth of grass 
are their favourite place of abode, partly for the protection they 
afford, partly also because there tbey find rich supplies of reserve 
material stored up in the roots of perennial and biennial grasses 
and weeds ; but older woods are avoided when once the mast 
has been devoured, uuless there is a thick mantle of fallen leaves 
on the soil When a layer of twigs or dead foliage is spread over 
seed-heda to protect the seed, this is of itself enough to attract 
mice. 

The damage done by mice in woodlands consbts, as has above 
been briefly mentioned, in the destruction of mast and seed, and 
in gnawing of the bark and roots. 

Of the seeds of forest trees, it is particularly acorns and beech- 
nuts, also chestnuts, lime, and hornbeam seed that chiefly attract 
mice, whilst the seed of other kinds of broad-leaved trees, and 
still more that of conifers, is less exposed to danger. Pine, 
Spruce, and Larch seed are occasionally, it is true, devoured, but 
Silver Fir seed appears to be protected by the turpentine which 
it contains. As might be expected, sowings made in autumn are 
most likely to suffer during the winter, especially when Oak or 
Beech mast has been sown in strips or lines. The dami^e done 
in seed-beds and nurseries is often very considerable, whilst the 
extent of the injury inflicted in natural reproductions of the 
Beech is less noticeable, although it can also often become 
somewhat serious. 

So long as the bark is still young and tender it is eagerly 

devoured as nourishment by several species of mice ; the plants 

that suffer most are Beech, Hornbeam, Oak, and Ash, and in 

a less degree the conifers, the Silver Fir indeed only exception- 

. ally, then lastly Acacia and Sweet Chestnut. But in this respect 
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the various species of mica exhibit very different tastes ; they also 
make their attacks at very different heights above the grouad, 
some commencing quite close to the soil, others a little way above 
it, others again only after having cHmbed some way up the tree. 
On plants of fair size the gnawing often takes place on one 
side only, often also all the way round the bole, and increases in 
proportion as the size of the plant diminishes, until it attains the 
complete biting through of the stem ; one and two year-old Spruce 
plants in seed-beds are often sheared off in whole rows. But as 
soon as the plants get larger, and the bark becomes thicker, the 
leas is the latter likely to be nibbled and gnawed at. 

In gnawing the roots, Arvicola amj>hihius is the chief offender, 
to whose attacks Oak and Ash are especially exposed. But in 
seed-beds, on which there is no loose protective covering of sou 
compelling the mice to a more underground existence, the other 
species of voles are also apt to commit injuries by gnawing the 
rootlets. 

53. Preventive aitd Protective Meamrea. 

Damage by mice may to a greater or less extent be prevented 
by measures hindering their numerical increase, as well as by pro- 
tecting the objects of their attacks. 

With a view to the first of these, all mice-devouring birds and 
animals. Owls, Buzzards, Crows, Hedgehc^s, Weasels, Porcupines, 
Martens, Badgers, and Foxes should be protected, although at the 
same time it must he pointe'd out that the interests of sport will 
suffer by any great conservation of these birds and animals of prey. 

Attempts should also be made to disturb the breeding-places 
of the mice by the removal of whatever growth of grass and 
scrub may be utilised as bedding material, and by maintaining 
density of canopy overhead so as to prevent the growth of grass. 
The herding of Swine is greatly to be recommended, as in wallow- 
ing, and breaking up the soil with their snouts, they disturb the 
nests and the runs of the mice, which they et^erly devour ; even 
the grazil^ of cattle is of use in keeping down the growth of 
grass and disturbing the mice, whilst many runs and nests are 
destroyed under their heavy tread. 

Other preventive measures also include the formation of seed- 
beds and nurseries, in which mice can be especially troublesome, 
only at some distance from fields and young woods whence they 
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are likely to migrate, and the encircling of such nurseries with 
sufficiently deep protective ditches, whose walla should be aa 
nearly perpendicular as possible, and along whose bottom pots 
full of water should be let into the ground, at suitable distances 
apart. Even surrounding seed-beds in autumn with a girdle or 
band of aephalt-paper 4 to 8 inches in breadth, held upright in the 
ground by short wooden pegs, has proved of great use, whilst 
smearing the bark of the little stems of the more valuable species 
of trees with asphalt-tar has also proved a protection against 
gnawing. For this last-named purpose Altum recommends the 
use of the patent tar or glue employed against some kinds of 
caterpillars (vide note on page 12t>). 

If mice are at all numerous, the sowing of acorns or beech- 
nuts should not be carried out until spring, the mast being 
stored throughout the winter in protected places. Covering the 
seed-beds with tanning bark and Spruce twigs, and besprinkling 
of the acorns with finely chopped Juniper twigs before they receive 
the soil-covering on the seed-beds, have also proved elEcacious, 
The formation of ditches with steep walls along the edge of fields, 
whence immigration is to be feared in autumn, has likewise been 
tried with more or less successful results. 

But finally, especially in young Beeeh woods apt to suffer 
severely from gnawing, the layii^ down upon the ground of young 
stoles, stool-shoots, and advance growth of soft-woods, or any other 
species of trees, and of brushwood from the parent standards 
when felled, is often a very good means of protecting the young 
seedling growth. For their own convenience, the mice prefer to 
gnaw material lying on the ground to what is still standing 
upright, whüst at the same time the buds of the Beech twigs 
afford them a very toothsome nourishment, in the enjoyment of 
which their likelihood of doing damage is materially diminished, 
and occasionally, indeed, entirely obviated. When such material 
is collected in heaps throughout young crops which are specially 
exposed to danger, the mice congregate in large numbers in their 
neighbourhood, enjoying both their shelter and the nourishment 
offered by them ; an exceptionally good opportunity is thus also 
given for poisoning the mice with wheat soaked in a solution of 
strychnine or phosphorus, and laid in drain-pipes scattered loosely 
in the vicinity of the heaps. Great caution is, however, always 
necessary in the use of poison. 
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Any effort at annihilation of lai^e swarms of mice can only 
take place in woodlands for the protection of nurseries, and are not 
feasible for the safeguarding of the whole of the young crops. 
Destructive measures are limited to poisoning, for the setting of 
traps of any sort would cause so much trouble as to be seldom 
applicable, and would at the same time not yield results com- 
mensurate with the labour and Buperviaion requisite. The general 
method of poisoning consists in laying grains of wheat, meal, 
flour, or bread pills in the. holes, or in drain-pipes to protect them 
from damp, after they have been soaked in, or specially prepared 
with, phosphorus, arsenic, or strychnina But the great draw- 
back of this method is, that the mice which have been poisoned 
with phosphorus or arsenic usually wander away from their holes 
in search of water, and in thus dying in the open, tend to spread 
death among useful birds and animals, like Owls and Weasels. 
Eecently, therefore, the use of precipitated carbonated barium, 
kneaded together with raeal or flour, and dropped into the boles 
in pieces the size of a bean, has been much recommended, as it 
produces an immediate paralysis of the animals poisoned. 

In conclusion, it may also be remarked that saplings of broad- 
leaved species which have been much damaged by gnawing should 
be cut off close to the ground early in spring, so as to be 
stimulated at once to energetic reproduction from the stool ; for if 
the operation be delayed, the reproductive power is prejudiced, in 
consequence of a certain portion of the reserve of nutrients being 
dissipated in the development of the stem above the injured 
part. 

54. Daviage done by Squirrels and Tree-^mvx. 

Squirrels (Sciurus vulgaris), when numerous, can do no incon- 
siderable damage to woodland growth. 

They are fond of devouring the seeds of many kinds of tree», 
especially acorns and beech-nuts, but also chestnuts, hornbeam 
seed, and the seeds of conifers, which they procure by picking the 
cones to pieces. Yet even the young seedlings of Beech and Oak 
are not safe from their attacks, as by devouring the cotyledons of 
the former, and by rooting up those of the latter from the ground, 
squirrels can be very troublesome. 

When there is any scarcity of seeds, the terminal and the 
flowering buds of conifers also constitute a favourite food-supply 
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of squirrels. They eat out the former from eeedlings in nursery- 
beds as well as from larger transplants, and even bite through the 
leading-shoots so as to get at the buds. In order to obtain the 
flowering buds, — and they are especially fond of the male buds o£ 
the Spruce, — they bite off the thin twigs on which the buds are 
situated, eat out the latter, and then let the sprays drop to the 
ground. Such bitten and nibbled twigs or east sprays, of about a 
finger's length in size, are often to be found lying in lai^ numbers 
under old Spruce trees. The male flowering buds of the Oak and 
Beech are dso devoured in great numbers by sqtiirrels, and per- 
haps also the female buds, but this has not been so authoritatively 
settled. 

Squirrels also love to peel the soft, sappy bark from your^ 
conifers in sprii^, and to a less extent from broad-leaved species 
too, scaling it off in small patches from the upper parte of 
the stem, biting through the rind, and sucking or licking the sap, 
so that slender stems are injured to no slight extent by the 
damage done to the bark. In some places, indeed, the injuries 
thus done to Larch, Fine, and Spruce poles, and exceptionally 
even to the Oak, have been very considerable. 

The robbing of nests by squirrels may be regarded as an 
indirect injury, for they steal the young brood from the nests, and 
thus destroy no small number of birds that would otherwise have 
been of use throughout the woodlands ; and at the same time, any 
good they may do directly by feeding on various kinds of injurious 
insects (as, for example, the chrysalides of saw-flies), is but small. 

Wherever there is any excess of squirrels they should 
be shot down energetically, which can easily be done by game- 
keepers and subordinate foresters without any practical diffi- 
culty. 

Of the tree-mice, the common Dormouse (M^/cumis glis) is 
commoner in warm southern lands, whilst the Hazel or Garden 
Dormouse (Myoxus avdlanaritts) is mote frequent in cold northern 
tracts. In addition to devouring tree-seeds, they are character- 
ised by generally gnawing the bark in a circular manner, par- 
ticularly the rind of the Beech, but also that of the Silver Fir 
and the Larch ; hence in years when the tree-mice are numerous, 
the damage done can be very perceptible. General protective 
measures are hardly applicable ; they consist usually in catching 
the little animals in traps, tor their nocturnal habite contribute 
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along with their small size to preclude the advisability of shoot- 
ing them,^ 

E. Birds (Aves). 

55. Damage caused by Birds. 

The disadvantages which accrue to our woodlands through birds 
are on the whole slight, and are certainly ranch more than 
counterbalanced by the advantages gained tlirough their destruc- 
tion of insects injurious to the trees forming the timber crops. 
But, at the same time, the damage occasionally done is of such a 
nature as to render protective measures advisable. 

Among the classes of birds that may be named as injurious are 
the following: — 

The Capercaillie, Capercailzie,* or Cock of i?ie wood {Telrao uro- 
gallus), which obtains its chief nourishment during winter and 
spring from the buds and needles of conifers, does a good deal of 
damage in nurseries and seed-beda, although the results are other- 
wise hardly appreciable in the open forest. During the course of 
the winter months one single bird can injure a very lai^e number 
of seedlings and young plants bypecking out the terminal buds, more 
especially as they usually keep more or less to one feeding-place. 
The Silver Fir seems most of all exposed to danger, for not only 
the buds, hut also the needles, are eagerly devoured by this bird. 

Black Grovxe or Blackcock {Tetrao tetrix) and similar game 
birds do comparatively little damage to woodlands, as, although 
attacking the buds and the male catkins of Birch, Hazel, &c., they 
feed more on berries and seeds. 

Culvers, Doves, or Pigeons, including the Cushat, Sing-dove, or 
Wood-pigeon (Cdumia palumbus), the Stock-dove or Wood-dove {C. 
omas), amd the Turtle-dove (Turtur auritus), consume a good many 
seeds of the coniferous species, and the two larger kinds even 
accrns and beech-nuts, so that when, during the migratory period, 
they assemble in large numbers at the time of sowing in spring, 
sowings made in the open run considerable risk ; but this is less 
the case in nurseries, in which the seed-beds are generally some- 
what protected in one way or another not applicable to extensive 
areas. 

* HesB, ForataAuti, vol. i., 1887, page lU, Btates tliat in Carinthia, in good beeck- 
mast yetrs, as roan; as 800,000 tree-mice have been caught in one year. 
' Now a rars bird even in Scotland. — Tram. 
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The Jay {Oamdus glandanus) is particularly partial to mast, 
in particular acorns, beech-nuts, and chestnuts, and, notmth- 
standing that these may be carefully bidden away in the soil, 
possesses considerable talent for finding them out. It also diga 
up young oak-seedlings in order to devour the cotyledons, and can 
consequently become very troublesome and injurious both in 
nursery-beds and on sowings in the open, where jays often 
collect in large numbers. They have also occasionally been 
observed feeding on the cotyledons of coniferous seedlings which 
have just germinated. They further do damage indirectly by 
robbing nests and destroying young birds of useful species, whilst 
the advantage which they are said to bring by hiding acorns and 
beech-nuts under raoss, &c., where these find a germinating bed, 
is at best somewhat problematic, for in most cases such seedlings 
come up where there is no particular use for them. 

The Finches, includir^ the Chaffinch {FringUla ccdebs), the 
linnet (F. cannabiTUt), the Bullfinch (Pyrrhvla rubricilla), the 
Hawfinch {Coccothraustes vvigarU), &c, can be very destructive in 
nursery-beds by devouring the seeds of conifers, which they are 
particularly fond of. They not only feed on the seeds, but also 
devour the cotyledons when, after being formed, they are etui 
capped with the shell of the seed ; sometimes, when coming in 
large numbers, they destroy whole seed-beds.^ They are also fond 
of beech-nuts and the cotyledons of young beech-seedlings. 

And lastly, the Crossbills (Loxiae), which are exceedingly fond 
of Spruce and Pine seed, and can easily manage to extract 
them after having bitten off the cones, may be productive of 
considerable damage, owing to the enormous numbers in which 
they often occur, and to their voracity in devouring the 
seed. 

Woodpeckers (Fid) have always been considered as on the 
whole rather useful in destroyli^ insects in trees ; but during the 
last decade not only has their utility been very much doubted, 
but their activity has even, in many directions, been held to be 
altogether injurious. Besides having to bear the blame of 
devouring coniferous seed, which they can pick out of the cones 
very cleverly, of picking off the rind of young smooth-barked 
stems, and of pecking breeding-holes in healthy boles, they are 

^ The Tita (Paridie) can eho do B good deal of similar duawge when fiackdng to 
large iiumberB — Trant, 
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charged with the fault of forming the very curious rings or 
girdles not infrequently seen round tree-stems, and especially 

noticeable on old Scots Pine, whilst at the same time their crusade 
against insects extends for the moat part only to the seeking of 
the larger kinds of larvte {Cerambyx, &c.) ^n trees that are already 
unsound. The pros and co7i& cannot be weighed here; but as 
the German Birds' Protection Act of 1888 has taken the wood- 
peckers under its wing, and as no forester shoots them, these facta 
rather testify to their utility on the whola 

56. Preventive and Protective Measures. 

Where CapereailzU still occur, the seed-beds of coniferous species 
can easily be protected by laying a light wooden frame-work over 
the beds exposed to danger, or by putting down rough branching 
top-ends and branches on the ground, so as to interfere with the 
peregrinations and movinga to and fro of the birds. Wire frame- 
work, and the stretching of wires along and across the beds, have 
also been tried with good results, but, of course, they come some- 
what expensive. 

Against Pigeons and Doves, which are more apt to attack the 
. sowings in the open than the nursery-beds, measures can be taken 
by delaying the sowing of the seed till after the chief period of 
migration is over, by giving the seed a sufficient covering of soil, 
or, if necessary, by maintaining a watch over the sowings for a 
short time, and occasionally fr^bteuing away the birds ; but on 
the whole, the best means that can be adopted is the use of 
red-lead, to be recommended below. 

Jays can only be kept off the sowings by watching, and by 
shooting them now and again ; whilst in nurseries, laying rugged 
branches and thorny scrub over the seed-beds, or else some sort of 
a frame-work, is useful, more especially if combined with shooting 
them down occasionally. 

Against Finches the seed-beds can best be protected by frame- 
work, and absolute security may be obtained against them if it be 
made of wire netting. Excellent results can, however, at the 
same time be obtained by dipping the seed into red-lead, which 
gives the seed a red coating poisonous and distasteful to the 
birds, but innocuous so far as the germinating capacity is con- 
cerned. This method is, at the same time, extremely cheap, for 
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with 1 lb. of red-lead, costing about 6d, at least six pounds of Beed 
can be prepared. Tying threads or twine across the beda, with 
white feathers knotted into them, is also serviceable, whereas 
scarecrows of different sorts are only of little temporary use. 
Watching of the seed-beds, which can only he carried out 
profitably in large nurseries, may be dispensed with hy adopting 
one or other of the above methods recommended. 

Against Orossbiils there is no simple effective measure available, 
hut fortunately such would only occasionally be required. 

C. Insects (Insecta). 

57, General Remarks amceming Insects. 

Under Forest Injects, or injurious Forest Insecta, are not comprised 
all insects that may be found living on woodland trees, but only 
such as, occurring more or less frequently in large numbers, damage 
and endanger the growth of timber crops. 

The disadvantages that may accrue to woodlands through insects 
are as manifold as their consequences are frequently injurious. 
By their attacks, both young crops and trees are disturbed in 
growth, and even killed; loss of increment, the formation of blanks, 
and sometimes tbe total destruction of extensive crops are the 
results, whilst young seedUng growth and plantations may be more 
or less damaged, thereby occasioning and necessitating labour 
and outlay in the re-filling of blanks, and in other works of 
improvement Insects that are technically injurious eat into the 
stem and decrease the value of the timber by rendering it useless 
for technical purposes ; and at the same time, the glutting of the 
market with timber of any one species, after extensive destruction 
of woods hy insect enemies, not only reduces tbe prices obtainable, 
but frequently also precludes the possibility of finding a market 
for the smaller assortments, consisting of poles, top-ends, and the 
like. Preventive and annihilative measures may make very large 
direct demands on tbe purse of the woodland proprietor ; and as 
it is often necessary to let the falls lie fallow for years, in order to 
get rid of ibe swarms of beetles that have taken possession of the 
soil, the loss of several years' growth of timber on such vacant 
land, and the possible deterioration of the soil, are also indirect con- 
sequences attributable to these insects. The struggle in suppres- 
sing these little enemies is, at the same time, very troublesome 
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and difficult; for under favourable circumBtances, their rate of 
numerical increase is quite extraordinary, and when once they 
have gained the upper hand, their annihilation is, in the 
majority of cases, almost hopeless without the assistance of 
nature. 

In view of the great danger to which forests, and in particular 
coniferous forests, are exposed, it is the duty of every Sylviculturist 
to make himself acquainted with the appearance and life-history 
of the more important forest insects, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the best means of obviating and combating their attacks : 
Forest Entomology, indeed, forms one of the most important 
branches of the Protection of Woodlands. 

As a basis for the study of Forest Entomology in particular, 
some general acquaintance with the outlines of Zoology is 
requisite, so that at all Forest Academies, and all Universities 
where Forestry is taught in trermany, a course of lectures on 
Zodlogj precedes the special lectures on Entomol(^y. But in order 
to make the following details intelligible to those who have not 
had the opportunity of benefiting by such a coarse of study, a 
few brief remarks may be permitted concerning the character- 
istics and life-history of insects in general, before proceeding to 
consider the more important species individually in greater detail. 
In order to avoid repetitions, mention may, by way of preface, be 
briefly made of the circumstances favouring, and also those 
militatii^ i^ainst, the numerical increase of forest insects, and of 
their enemies, likewise of the methods of prevention and 
annihilation generally employed, together with the measures to 
be adopted after any unusually large swarms have finished 
feeding. The general classification of insects will also be referred 
to in a few words, previous to considering them individually, 

58. On tJie Life-history of Forest Insects in general. 

Most insects pass through four metamorphoses or different stages 
of development, each of which distinctly varies from that preceding 
it. These four different stages of the complete metavwrphosis are : 
— 1, Ovum, or egg; 2, Larva, the grub or caterpillar; 3, Pupa, 
or chrysalis ; and 4, Imago, or perfect insect. But in the com- 
paratively infrequent cases of imperfect metamorphosis, a distinct 
pupal stage is wanting, the transformation from larva to imago 
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taking place gradually and imperceptibly, ao far as hard and fast 
lines of difference are concerned. 

The Ova, or eggs, varying greatly in shape, size, and colour, are 
sometimes laid singly, sometimes in larger or smaller groups or 
nests on the most different poitions of trees, and occasionally pro- 
tected in some special way, as, for instance, with a covering of 
hairy filaments; but in the case of parasitic insects, the eggs are 
deposited on or in other species. The larva sometimes makes its 
appearance from the ^g in the course of a few weeks, sometimes 
not until months afterwards ; for when ova are deposited during 
autumn, they hibernate or pass the winter in that same condition 
or stage of development. 

For the Larva, several appellations are made use of. Thus the 
usually 16-footed larvee of butterflies and moths {only those of 
the Bo-caUed Spanners Geometridce, have 10 feet, whilst a few 
mining-larvBB Tineidiß have none are named caterpillars; the 
18 or 22-footed larvte of saw-flies (Tenthredinidce), with a tail-like 
extremity, are called tailed caterpillars ; the larvae of most 
beetles, partly without feet, partly 6-footed, are termed larvm — 
those, however, of the cockchafer species (Melolontha), grubs; 
whilst the feetless larvee of flies (Diptera), in which the complex 
structure of the head is wanting, are known as maggots. 

During the larval stage several changes of skin take place. 
When full grown, the larva becomes transformed into the pupa, 
or chrysalis, becoming either a free or sculpt chrysalis, with all 
the different portions of the complete insect visibly apparent 
externally, as in the case of beetles, or else a masked chrysalis, as 
in the case of butterflies and moths {Lepidoptera), in which the 
various segments and sectioni are not definitely apparent The 
pupa either lies naked and unprotected on the soil, under moss, 
under the bark, or in its fissures, &c., or else it is woven into a 
cocoon, often of considerable toughness : in the ease of the Diptera, 
instead of any cocoon, a sort of bladder or shell is formed by the 
last larval skin. 

The period of rest during the pupal stage varies greatly, extend- 
ing from two to three weeks (as in the case of the very destructive 
" Nun," Liparis Trumacha, for example) up to 6 or 8 months in the 
case of hibernating species (e.g., Gastropacha pini), and occasionally 
even for years (e.g., Mdolontka) ; it is then terminated by the 
appearance of the Ivmgo or pcrf&A Insect in its complete form as 
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beetle, butterfly, wasp, fly, &c, according aa it coixesponda to one 
or other of the seven orders into which insects are claasifiabla As 
soon as the imago has appeared from the chrysalis, the time of 
swarming eommeuces, during which copulation and reproduction 
take place. In the case of most insects, the male dies soon after 
copulation, and the female after the ovi-depoaition, so that, as a 
rule, the life-period of the perfect insects is comparatively very 
short. But at the same time, many insects, especially beetles and 
weevils, hibernate as imt^nea, and have, of course, a relatively 
long life-period during the complete stage of their existence. 

The time intervening between the deposition of the ovum and 
the swarming and reproduction of the ova by imagines is termed 
the generation or generative period of the insect The generation 
may be: — 

Multiple or manifold, when several generations are produced 
within one year, as in the case of plant-lice {Apkidse) 
and Jchnev/monidBe. 
Two-f(dd or dovMe, when two generations are produced in every 
year, as in the ease of bark-beetles {Scolytidie) and saw- 
flies (Tentkredinidas). 
Single, simple, or annual, when one generation is produced each 
year, as in the case of most butterflies and moths 
{Lepidaptera). 
Biennial, biannual, or two-yearly when the insect requires two 
complete years for its development, as in the ease of wood- 
wasps (Uroceridte), the Pine Eesin-gall Tortrix (Tortrix 
resinella), and many long-homed beetles {Gerambyddm). 
Mvltannual or pdyannual, when three or sometimes four years 
are necessary, as in the case of the cockchafer {Melolontha 
vulgaris). 
Forest insects either do injury only as larva, as in the case of 
all butterflies and moths, and as regards a portion of the other 
insects, or only as imagines, as in the case of some beetles, or else 
during both stages of development as larvre and imagines, although 
this is nsuaUy confined to the ease of beetles, e.g., cockchafer. Pine- 
beetle {Hylesinus piniperda), &e. 

The distribution of injurious forest insects is very extensive, 
both horizontally and vertically, although the number of the 
species, and of the individuals in them, decreases in going north, 
or with elevation above the sea-leveL Conifers are in a much 
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greater degree liable to be damaged by them than broad-leaved 
species ; and woodlands formed of large, contiguous, pure crops of 
one or the other species, but particularly of Spruce or Scots Pine, 
are especially exposed to the frequent and serious attacks of insect 
enemies. 

So far as the species of trees are concerned, insects are either 
monophagous, when the damage done ia practically confined to one 
kind of tree, aa is the case with many insects feeding on conifers, 
or else they are polypkagous when feeding more or less indis- 
criminately on a variety of trees, as with a large number of insects 
infecting broad-leaved species. But every kind of insect usually 
attacks certain definite portions of treea, whilst every part of a 
tree has its particular enemies, as we ahall see in classifying the 
injurious insects. And iu a similar manner, it will alao he found 
that one insect principally attacks older crops, another poles 
chiefly, and a third for the most part young crops formed either 
by natural regeneration, or by sowing or planting {vide par. 63). 

So far as tke da-mage done ia concerned, it may be said that in 
general, coniferous woods suffer far more than those of broad-leaved 
species, not only because the most numerous and the most 
destructive kinds of insects are to be found there, but also owing 
to the latter trees having a much greater recuperative power. 
The other factors of influence, however, include: — 

The age of the crop ; as, for obvious reasons, young seedlings 
and transplants süßer more than stems of older growth. 

The Part of the Plant attacked ; for destruction of the cambium, 
or of the roots, is most injurious, and usually leads to the death 
of the plant when the injury ie at all extensive. Where the 
damage is confined to the folit^e, it may pass away merely with 
the loss of a certain amount of increment, although in the case of 
conifers ' even this may lead to death. 

The Season at which the damage is done ; for if the attacks on 
leaves and needles take place late in summer or in autumn, after 
the buds have been formed for the following year, the damage 
always causes less loss of increment than if it take place in 
spring. 

The Nature of the damage ; as for instance if, particularly in the 
case of the Pine, the needles are totally devoured along with the 
sheath encircling them, or it there he any possibility of the 
' Especially ia the case of Spruce.— rmn«. 
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development oF new buds from the sheath owing to the stumps of 
the spines being left capable of performing assimilative fimctiona. 

59. Infliumxes favüUTüUe and wnfatmirahU to their Increase ; 



Many forest insects attack sickly seedlings, poles, or trees in 
the first instance, particularly insects feeding on conifers, which 
first of all seek out the suppressed or- unhealthy individuals 
with a weakly flow of sap. Thus we may note that bark-beetles 
(Bodrychini) and camhial-beetles {Sylesinini') deposit their eggs 
on stems broken by wind, or on newly-felled wood, or on stems 
already damaged by the attacks of caterpillars, — that the lai^e 
Pine-weevil {ffyloMus abietis) selects, when available, sickly plan- 
tations, or overcrowded crops raised by »owing, for its feeding- 
ground, whilst choosing as its breeding-place the stools of recently 
felled trees, — and that moths not infrequently select for the 
, deposition of their ova crops which are backward in growth 
owing, perhaps, to the inferiority of the soil. 

Certain localities, as for example windfall areas, and falls of 
mature timber where the stumps have not been grubbed out, offer 
favourable conditions as breeding-places for such insects, whence 
they re-issue in vastly increased numbers. Crops backward in 
growth also form favourable breeding- places, as well as central 
points for their attacks when feeding. Save during great plagues 
of insects, attacks only exceptionally take place simultaneously 
over extensive areas ; they are otherwise always found to proceed 
and spread from single detached centres. 

All circumstances combining to form such breeding-places or 
feeding-grounds in lai^e numbers, and especially windfall and 
breakage from accumulations of snow, favour the rapid increase 
of insects injurious to woodlands ; hot, dry summers are also 
favourable to them, as long-continued drought always tends to 
reduce a number of stems to a sickly state, and warm weather at 
the time of caterpillars changing skin, or of imagines swarming, is 
for many kinds of insects (e.g., moths, sawflies) decidedly favour- 
able to their numerical increase. And not infrequently, one 
insect prepares the way for another, as for instance, after the 
Black Arches, " Nun," or Spruce Moth {Liparis monacha) has fed 
on the needles of Spruce aad Pine, the sickly stems yield a 
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favourable breeding-place for baxk-beetles (Boatriehue lineatus, 
&o.), whilst in the stumps of trees that have had to be felled in 
consequence of the injuries sustained by the destruction of the 
needles, the weevils or rostral-beetles (Curcidionid«)' aXso deposit 
their ova for the rearing of their brood. 

But fortunately there are also influences unfavourable to the 
numerical increase of insect enemies, as well as favourable con- 
ditions. Among the causes hindering their too prolific repro- 
duction when once the attacks of any insect have attained 
calamitous proportions, and even in some cases bringing them to a 
natural close, may he mentioned the following : — 

U-ngenial wariÄCT-, violent downpours of rain, and damp, cold, raw 
days, especially during the time of swarming, or at the time cater- 
pillars are changing their akin, when many succumb to the cold. 
But on the other hand, species that hibernate as caterpillars or 
chrysalides are very little sensitive to wintry cold ; they get frozen 
and then thaw again without suSering any apparent injury. 

IHaease» and epidemics, which often kill off the caterpillars in a 
short time, and fungoid attacks, to which cateipillars and pupte 
hibernating under moss are especially liable, often reduce lai^ 
numbers quickly. 

Natural enemies of the insects, finally, often appear in unusual 
numbers, and assist in the war that is being waged against thesa 
The chief of these enemies are : — 



1. Amon^ Mamtnalia. 

Bats (species of Ve^ervgo), which are especially inimical to 
cockchafers and moths. 

Moles {Tcdpa europtea) destroy grabs and mole-crickets (ßryl- 
lotalpa wlgaria) ; shrew (Sorex vulgaris), hedgehog (Srinaceus 
earopxus), squirrels (species of Seiurus), weasel {Fviorius vulgaris), 
pole-cat (i*. fwtidus), stoat (P. erminevs), badger (Meles tasaus), 
and fox ( Vulpes vulgaris), devour a large number of beetles and 
chrysalides, as has often been proved from investigations made of 
the contents of their stomachs, and from examination of their 
excreta. 

Wild-boar and tame p^e are very fond of grubs, hairless cater- 
pillars, and chrysaHdes, and love to hunt for them in the soil 
or under the moss. 
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2. 



The birds that are most useful in devouring numerous insects 
at various stages of development include the cuckoo {Ouculua 
canoris), which feeds eagerly on hairy caterpillars like those of the 
Pine moth {Gaalropacha pini), that are avoided by moat other 
birds, the starling {Stumus wlgaris), Tita or Titmice (Paridee), 
tree-creepers {Certhia famüiaris), swallows (Hirundinea), and 
most singing-birds, then thrushes (Tv/rdid«), ravens (Corime 
frugilegva), the stannel hawk (Tinn/unculxis alaudarms), and 
wasp-buzzards (Pemis apivorus) ; wood-peckers (Pieus, vide par. 
55). Sparrows and finches (IHngiUidee), crows {Corvus), pooks 
{MoTiedida turriam), and larks {Alatididie), are only of minor 
utility in this direction. 

All the above-named animals and birds should be protected 
and preserved wherever the good they effect is likely to exceed 
the damage done (by wild-piga, fox, marten, and crows). The 
increase of the useful birds should be assisted by Bird Protection 
Acts, and more directly by the hanging up of nesting-boxes 
throughout the woods.^ 

3. Among Insects. 

The ttseful fared insects, or the enemies of forest insects to be 
found in the class of insects themselves, are perhaps of greater 
importance than those found among mammals and birds. They 
are either predalory species devouring as larva or imagines the 
ova, larvae, pupae, or imagines of other insects, or else they are 
parasitic species compassing the death of injurious insects by 
depositing their own e^s in the ova or larvse, leas frequently in 
the chrysalides or the* imagines, of the others, on which the 
maggots proceed to feed when they come out of the ^g. 

Such species always occur in woodlands to a far greater extent 
than the casual observer might be incHned to believe ; and aa 
injurious insects increase in number, so do these predatory and 

' Since the recent cakmitieB in Bftvaria canaed by tbe " Nnu " {lAparis mmuieha) 
from 1630-1802, tboasanda upon thousands of wooden nesting-boxes bave been erected 
throaghont the woodB, particularly with a view toincreaae the number of starlings by 
protectingtheirnestsandyoongagainstcuckooa.BquirrelB, and wild cats, &c.— rratw. 
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paraaitic apecies, on account of the larger amount of natural 
nourishment and the greater opportunities of reproduction thus 
offered to them. 

(a) Predatory species of Insects include the well-known pre- 
daceous land-beetles {Carabidx), of which in particular the tree- 
climbing species Calosoma sycophartia and C. itiquimtor are useful, 
the sand-beetles (Cicinddidx), the dung-beetles (StaphylinidsB), the 
gold-beetles {Cleridx, vide Plate I. fig. 2), the leaf-beetles {Coccind- 
lidae), the wasps {Vespidx), and predatory flies (Asüidm). Ants 
{Formvndss) also devour numerous caterpillars, and trees near 
ant-hills usually remain exempt from attacks of the latter. The 
mole-cricket {Grylloialpa vuJgaris) is also an enemy of all insects 
living in the soil, although, on the other hand, it often does con- 
siderable damage to the roots of plants (vide par. 91). 

(J) ParasUic species of Insects include certfdn genera of flies 
(Tachininx group of the Musddse), easily distinguishable from other 
ordinary flies by the rough, brush-like hairs on the abdomen (vide 
Plate I. fig. 3), and ichneumon-flies (Ichneumonidx, vide Plate I. 
flg. 1), which rapidly increase whilst attacks of caterpillars are 
assuming calamitous proportions. Owing to their importance and 
general distribution, these latter deserve some little attention here. 

The Ichneumon -flies, belonging to the order of the Hymenop- 
tera, comprise very numerous genera,' which vary greatly in size 
By means .of a long ovi-depositor the female lays her e^s, 
sometimes only singly, sometimes often in very considerable 
numbers in the case of the smaller genera {290 larvae of Micfo- 
gaster gidbatus have been found in a single caterpillar of the Pine 
moth, CfastTopacha pini), in the ova or larvae, less frequently in 
the chrysalides or imagines, of other insects. The minute larvie, 
that soon make their appearance, subsist on the vital fluids of the 
host they occupy, and when fully grown, bore their way out to 
the surface ; there they enter and pass through the pupal stage in 
small cocoons, with which the dying caterpillars are often com- 
pletely covered. The generation of the Ictmeumonidae is partly 
simple, partly manifold, in which latter case, as also when the 
number of hosts is large, they are exceedingly prohfic, and 
increase rapidly in numbers. The hosts perish under all circum- 
stances, although sometimes the caterpillars attacked enter the 

^ HesB, op. cU., vol. i. page 213, niateB that there axe GOOD specias, and that abont 
1000 of Üieee are paraaitic on injuriotu forest ioaects. — Ttotu. 
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pupftl stage before succumbing from the effects of the attacks. 
Whether or not any caterpillar has become infected may, in 
the case of hairless and brightly-coloured caterpillars, be told by 
the appearance of dark punctures where the eggs have been 
deposited, but in other oases only by making sections to see 
if any larvaj have developed themselvea 

The importance of the role played by ichneumon-flies during 
insect calamities has occasionally been over-estimated, occasionally 
under-estimated. It is perhaps correct to say that they of them- 
selves win never be able to suppress totally any serious devasta- 
tion of woodlands caused by the voracity of swarms of caterpillars, 
as the extent to which their reproduction can take place is 
dependent on the presence of a still larger number of caterpillars ; 
but, at the same time, it is certain that they contribute very 
materially to reduce and shorten the calamity. If sections made 
prove that a large number of caterpillars have been infected 
with ichneumon parasites, it may be taken for granted ihat the 
calamity is approaching its end,' and any direct destruction of the 
caterpillars need no longer take place, as that would involve the 
killing of a much greater number of useful allies among the 
Icbneumonidie. 

60. Preventive Measures in general. 

In view of the extreme difficulty, and sometimes almost the 
impossibility, of annihilating and exterminating injurious insects 
when once they have obtained a footing in large numbers, it should 
be the special care of the forester and the sylviculturist in the first 
instance to prevent their numerical increase taking place on any 
very considerable scale: PRiNoipns obsta must be a motto 
never lost sight of. 

To begin with, he requires above all some knowledge of the 
appearance, habits, and life-history of injurious insects ; and at the 
same time, he must from time to time make a careful examination 
of the woods, paying particular attention to all windfall areas, to 
recently felled coniferous timber lying stacked for sale or removal, 
and to all sickly plantations and backward crops, which may de- 

' Experience of ptut calamitiea hu sliomi that under aacli circamstances fnngoid 
dUeases also break ont largely among the caterpillare, Bach as thaX occasioned by 
■pecies of Batrytit (ffhich aleo cauaee Muatardine in silknorms), Isaria, CordKept, 
Micrococcia, BaxUriuvi, SachaTomyut, and Tarula,.—Tra7i>. 
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velop into vast breeding-places for them. Afld in order to dis- 
cover titem in time, so as possibily to crash the evil in the bnd, dili- 
gent revision of Fine and Spruce woods in particular is indispensable. 
Many different kinds of observations lead to their discovery ; 
bore-holes or bore-dust yield indications on lying timber, whUsfc 
the exudation of white drops of resin, or bore-dust hanging on 
scales of the bark or on cobwebs, give evidence of their presence 
in standing trees; excreta and needles, that have been bitten 
through, are easily distinguishable along paths, or along the drives or 
open lanes between the compartments containing the different 
annual crops, especially in the ruts formed by carta ; the 
gradual thinning of the foliage exhibits the destructive progress 
made by caterpillars ; and even the presence of more insectivorous 
birds than usual {e.g., cuckoos, starlings, &c.), conveys a plain hint 
to the thoughtful observer. Excessive breaking up of the surface- 
soil with their snouts, either by wild-pig or by domestic swine, 
points to the presence of an unusual number of chrysalides. 
During the time of swarming, and especially towards evening, 
the frequency of moths may be readily noted ; whilst during winter 
the caterpillars, like those of the Pine moth {Cfastropacha pint), 
which hibernate there, may be found by occasionally lifting up 
the soil- covering of moss. 

Although, as far as moths are concerned, we must for the most 
part necessarily confine ourselves to the early discovery of their 
'^csence as one of the chief means of obviating damage on an 
extensive scale, yet, in respect to many kinds of beetles, more 
effective preventive measures are at our disposaL Thus the re- 
moval of all sickly stems and windfall timber from the crops, 
the early removal of coniferous timber, or peeling of the bark at 
one« if it is to be left lying for some time, and grubbing out the 
stumps of trees utilised, prevent the most dangerous species 
{Sostrickini, Hylemnini, Ouretdionidx) from finding the breed- 
ing-places most favourable to their increase. Decoy-stems 
may at the same time be laid down here and there in order to 
attract beetles and weevils occurring in small numbers ; and by 
destroying the brood when these stems are examined later on, their 
increase in much larger numbers can thus be prevented. The use 
of these decoy-stems, to be considered more at length in par. 61, is 
the best means we have of combating the increase of bark- 
beetles {Bosirictiini) and cambial-beetles (ffylesimm). 
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But a number of purely sylvicultural measures are also at our 
disposal to prevent the recurrence of calamitous danger from in- 
sects. It cannot be denied that the method, now usual in many 
parts of Germany, of having extensive successive annual clear 
falls of timber, which leads to a series of large annual falls or 
areas stocked with homogeneous pure forests of coniferous species 
of equal e^, and altogether the more extensive cultivation of 
coniferous crops in comparison with broad-leaved species, has not 
inconsiderably increased the danger from insect enemies. More 
especially in young crops and plantations, weevils or rostral-beetles 
{Curmtlionidae) are not only much more numerous, but also vastly 
more destructive than formerly. The avoidance of large total 
clearances annually, so far as possible the reproduction or forma- 
tion of mixed crops of various species of trees, which experience 
has shown to be much less exposed than pure foreata to injurious 
attacks from insects, the proper sequence or location of tlie annual 
falls BO as to afford the woods as much protection as possible 
against violent winds, the timely and regular carrying out of thin- 
ning operations, in which sickly poles and stems are removed, the 
abeyance of removal of leaf-mould, the want of which may affect 
the productive capacity of the soil, and the careful conduct of all 
cultural operations like sowii^ and planting in what appears 
to be a promising manner, all tend, whether individually or com- 
bined, to militate against the increase of destructive insects, and 
constitute the sylvicultural methods of obviating their attacks. 

61. EtUerminative Mmmres in general. 

Ännihilative measures must vary somewhat in each case 
according to the habits of the insect concerned. From the life- 
history of the latter it may be determined at what stage of de- 
velopment the easiest point of attack may be found, should it be 
possible to undertake destructive operations on a large scale for 
its extermination. From the study of its habits may be learned 
the best time for seeking it, whether at its work of destruction, 
or after it has withdrawn into its hiding-places, or if it may be 
advisable to offer it special material to feed upon, with a view to 
inducing it to use this as its hiding-places or breeding-centres, or if, 
finally, efforts ought to be made to entrap it on its way to the 
feeding-places. But whilst, in the case of each individual species 
of insect, the study of its peculiar habits and of its life-history 
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will recommend exterminative remedies being applied in one or 
other of these special directions, yet, at the same time, the more 
important and successful of these measures may be considered and 
criticised generally, in order to a have better overlook, and a more 
comprehensive idea of them, as well as to avoid the necessity for 
repetition and reiteration. As, however, such measures are in the 
case of beetles essentially dißerent from those adopted in the case 
of moths, it appears advisable to consider them apart in relation 
to these two different orders of insects. 



(a.) Beetles (ColeopiertE). 

The chief means of annihilating many of the injurious hark- 
beetles (ßcdytidos) and weevils or rostral-beetles {Cwcidvmidx), 
breeding in conifers, consist Urst of all in the immediate felling 
and barking of all stems attacked, and in at once burning the bark, 
in the cambial layer of which are contained the ova, larvEe, pupse, 
and often the recently developed imagines themselves. All stems 
that are infested should be found out by frequent revisions of the 
crops, either by the foresters or by woodmen specially trained 
to the work. Such inspections, however, are not of themselves 
sufficient, but should be supplemented by laying down decoy- 
stems here and there {vide. par. 60), in as large a number as is 
convenient, in order to induce the insects to select these for ovi- 
deposicion, and then destroying the brood, — a measure that is 
not only remedial, but also preventive. 

The felling and preparation of such decoy-stems should be seen 
to early in the season, before the swarming of the insect takes 
place in threatened localities, for experience has shown that 
many genera of the above-named classes are most likely to select 
as their breeding-places coniferous stems with suspended flow of 
sap ; they therefore seek first of all for recently felled timber, be- 
fore proceeding to attack healthy trees, whose strong exudation 
of resin threatens the well-being of their brood. In localities 
where, or under circumstances in which, experience has previously 
shown that the appearance of such insects is to be feared, a 
suitable number of stems should be felled and formed into decoy 
breeding-places ; at the proper time later on in the summer, the 
same operation should afterwards be repeated, in order to obviate 
the danger that may arise from a second generation within the 
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year. For such decoy-stems, domiitated or snppressed, bat still 
healthy, poles, or stems should be selected, and not half-dry ones, 
that are already nearly dead, as such lose their efficacy too soon. 
It is also a good thing to provide them with reets below, eo that 
beetles and weevils may have access to every part ot the stem, 
especially to the lower side which remains fresh and sappy longest ; 
and, at the same time, the branches (which also form decoy breed- 
ing-places for many species) should be removed by lopping, in order 
to diminish the evaporation that otherwise takes places through 
the leaves. If timber from the winter's fall is still lying about 
in the woods, it can, in the same way, be utilised for decoy pur- 
poses. But care must in that case be taken to see that it is re- 
moved from the forest by about the middle of May, and that it is 
not merely taken to be stored at some saw-mill in the vicinity of 
woodlands, for it should be treated exactly in the same way as other 
decoy-stems, by being duly peeled and the bark being burned. 

Decoy-stems must be examined carefully from time to time, in 
order to see if they have been utilised by insects for breeding 
purposes. This can be seen from exudation of resin at the punc- 
tures, or from small heaps of bore-dust lying on the bark ; pieces 
of the latter should also be removed here and there to ascertain 
to what stage the young brood has developed. If development 
has proceeded so far that the largest larvas are fully half-grown, 
the decoy-stems should be stripped of their bark ; for if it be 
removed before then, there is always the danger of a good many 
females being still occupied in ovi-deposition throughout the stem, 
and these might still be able to go and breed elsewhere if the bark- 
ii^ is carried out too soon. It is best to bum the bark containing 
the young brood, although the larv£e soon die if the pieces of bark 
be exposed to the sun vrith the sappy, cambial layer upwards on 
warm sunny days, provided always that the development of the 
insects has not gone so far as the pupal stage. Branches and 
twigs thathave become infested had best be burned. 

Collecting the larv%, as may sometimes be done in the case of 
moths, is reaUy only possible with r^ard to cockchafer grubs 
in nurseries, when the soil is being prepared for seed. But on the 
other hand, many kinds of the larger beetles, like cockchafers and 
Spanish flies {Lytta vesicatoria), may be collected and killed after 
shaking the crowns of young poles or trees, or by means of decoy 
bundles ot twigs or bark to which the beetles are attracted, or 
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else by entrapping them, as in the case of the large rostral beetle 
{Hyldt/i/oB abietis), in specially constructed ditches, and then killing 
them by treading on them, or pouring boiling-water oyer them. 

(0.) Moihs^ (L^ndopicra). 

Amuhilative and exterminative measures against moths must 
chiefly be adopted during the prolonged larval stage as caterpillars, 
although in not a few cases something may at the same time be 
done towards their destruction during the pupal stage of rest, and 
to a slighter extent even whilst they are ova or imagines. 

The caterpillars may sometimes be coUeeted merely with the 
hand,^ as in the case of those hibernating on the ground under 
moss, those brought to the ground by shaking the poles or knock- 
ing on the branches with the heavy flat head of an axe, or those 
caught in ditches ; they are then thrown into wooden troughs, 
whose sides are smeared with fat so aa to present the caterpillars 
crawling out again. Or again they may be crushed to death when 
clustered tc^ether in groups, like young schools of the newly 
developed caterpillars of the Spruce moth (Liparis irumacSia), or 
by burning or crushing the so-called nests of caterpillars of the 
Lackey moth {Gastropacha neustria), and the eocoon-like clusters 
of the caterpillars of the Processionary moth (finethocampa proces- 
monea). 

By shaking the crowns through tapping on the stems with 
wooden mallets, or with the flat head of an axe, a method of 
course only applicable in pole-forests, the caterpillars of the Pine 
Owlet moth {Trachea pimperda), and the Pine Span-worm {Mdonia 
pmiaria), may be brought to the ground for collection : two or 
three smart taps should be given with the axe or mallet, and the 
operation is all the more successful if carried out early in the 
morning or during cool weather, as the caterpillars do not then 
take such good hold on the foliage as during warm sunny days. 
In order to avoid injury to the stem, the mallet or axe-head should 
be padded, or care should be taken to select the snags of old 

' Practically, tme day-bnttarfliee {PapUionidm) are almost innocnoiw to woodland», 
ü^nriona qnaliHea being beatoved on the families generally known aa motbs, and 
comprising Sphyngea, Spinnets, Spannen or Loopere, Leaf-rollers, ka. — Trans. 

* Where 'hmj caterpillars are to be tbna gatbeKd, tbe collecCora must be provided 
with old gloTes or other protection for the hands, aa the Lairs ot many apedea are 
IB and very irritant, — Tram, 
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broken branches aa the points for rapping on. Where the soil is 
covered with a growth of heather, whortleberry, or similar weeds, 
it is advisable to spread out sheets below the crowns operated on, 
otherwise valuable time has to be spent, only more or less success- 
fully, in searching after the fallen caterpillars. 

Ditches for intercepting the migration of caterpillars are of 
special utility when the attacks of the insects are eumparatively 
severe, but are concentrated within a small area. The ditches 
may either be for the express purpose of isolating the infested 
areas by preventiog the caterpillars from wandering across into 
the neighbouring portions of the crop (when, of course, they can 
only be serviceable so long as the leaf canopy overhead is simul- 
taneously interrupted), or else they may be dug throughout the 
infested area with the express view of catching the caterpillars 
when moving about from place to place. These find very consider- 
able difficulty in ascending the smooth steep sides of the ditches, 
and in creeping about in search of an easy means of exit, they get 
caught in holes made for this purpose along the bottom of the 
ditch, when they can be killed by throwing earth over them. The 
depth to which the ditches must be dug depends on the size of 
the caterpillars ; they are about two feet deep when operations are 
being conducted t^ainst the large Pine moth {Oa^opacka jntd). 
This method is especially recommendable when the caterpillars 
are naturally prone to migrate, and when small areas are totally 
denuded of their foliaga 

Bings or girdles of tar were formerly considered to be means only 
applicable to areas of hmited extent ; but they now find application 
on the most extensive scale, particularly in combating the attacks 
of dangerous moths like the Pine and the Spruce moths, since it 
has been found possible to prepare a special kind of viscous tar 
or patent glue, which retains its stickiness, and other qualities 
obnoxious to the iusect, sometimes for months, without becoming 
hard through exposure to the atmosphere. By means of these 
tar-girdles, the caterpillars of the Pine moth are prevented from 
ascendiug the stems in spring after their period of hibernation on 
the ground, and the ascent of young caterpillars of the Spruce 
moth is barred, when they come out from e^s deposited below the 
riog. It also hinders the re-ascent of all caterpillars, whether 
they have been shaken down from the crowns, or have spun them- 
selves down to the ground on cobweb-like threads, as in the case 
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of the Spruce moth, of some Tortricidw, and of the almost wing- 
less female imago of the Winter moth (Ch^matohia brumata). 

Good viscous tar or patent glue should remain sticky and 
active for at least 6 to 8 weeks, neither running in consequence o£ 
getting washed by rain or from the melting influence of a hot 
sun, nor oxidising or getting covered with a superficial skin. 
Althoi^h its composition is supposed to he a secret, it must be a 
rather open one, as it is extensively manufactured by over a 
dozen firms (Messrs Polbom in Berlin, Miitzell in Stettin, &c.). 
A hundredweight costs about Ts. 6d., and on the average this 
quantity is about enough to do 2^ acres, although this depends 
on the average girths of the stems, as young crops require a larger 
quantity per acre than older woods. Before the operation of 
ringing the stems with tar is carried out, the bark ia cleaned, or 
" reddened " as it is called in the case of the Scots pine, with 
scrapers, so that a girdle at breast-height of about four inches Id 
breadth is scraped clear of all rough bark, whilst, at the same 
time, care is exercised not to damage the tree by scraping too 
deep. By this scraping, the patent tar bites on to the bark much 
more easüy, and at the same time a much less quantity is required 
per stem. This cleaning of the stems should take place during 
the course of the winter and the spring in all crops where inspec- 
tion and tevision have shown that many caterpillars are hibernating 
on the ground (Pine moth), or that deposits of eggs have been 
numerous (Spruce moth), and only later on, about the end of 
March and the beginning of April, should the formation of the 
rings of viscous tar be carried out, when the soil temperature 
ascends to about 40 to 45° Fahr., and the caterpillars begin to be 
impelled to ascend the treea The gluey tar may be applied with 
hard brushes, but better results are obtained through the use of 
small wooden spuds about 1 to 1^ inches broad, smoothing off being 
performed with a similar spud hollowed to a depth of about Jth of 
an inch. With good patent tar one operation should remain 
active and effective, even although the period during which tlie 
caterpillars ascend the stems may, from one reason or another, 
be unduly prolonged.^ Should it be convenient to undertake a 
' In August 18B2, doriDg a sammer of much mnre than the aTerage heat and 
drjness, I found the rings of patent tar, that had been placed round Spruce in the 
Bavarian forests during April as a protection against the " Nun " or Spruce moth, 
still perfectly stJclry and active, although this was quite a month after the necessary 
time.— Tram. 
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thinning operation previously, so as to remove all individuals not 
absolutely necessary for the wellbeing of the crop, this will 
contribute very materially to a saving in labour and in patent 
tar, as well as removing a class of sterna favourable beyond all 
others for the propagation' of the insects. 

The action of good patent tar is repellent, owing either to its 
smell or its taste. The caterpillars either have not the courage to 
attempt to cross the rings, when they perish of hunger below them, 
or they remain caught in them, owing to their viscosity, or if tliey 
succeed in crossing, they soon die in consequence of their feet and 
mandibles being clogged with the gluey composition. 

A measure that formerly found extensive application, consisted 
in the removal from the woods of the soil-covering of moss (for 
cattle-beddii^, &c.), when many hibernating caterpillars (e.g.. 
Pine moth) were at the same time removed, and many others 
were killed by exposure to the cold ; but experience has shown that 
it is not very effective. And as it is obviously most prejudicial to 
the well-being of the woods, and the productive capacity of the 
soil, it has now been given up wherever formerly practised. 

The chrysalides can only be collected when situated low down 
on the stem in the fissures of the bark, or when attached to shrubs ; 
but on the whole their collection is not generally practicable on 
any very lai^ scale. In destructive measures against certain 
species, as for instance the Pine Owlet-moth {Trachea ■pimperdd), 
and the Pine Span-worm {Fidonia piniaria), the driving in of 
swine into the woods is a much more effective way of getting rid 
of all smooth-skinned chrysalides lying under the moss ; for these 
are eagerly devoured by swine, although they will not touch the 
hairy species like the Pine moth (Gastropacha pint), owing, most 
probably, to the irritant properties of the hairs. 

Ova can only be collected when they have been deposited in 
lai^ numbers on the lower portion of the stem, as in the case of 
the Spruce moth (Liparis monacka), and under any circumstances 
many eggs and clusters of eggs are apt to be overlooked, especially 
in Pine woods, owing to the deeper fissures in the bark than on 
Spruce or Silver Fir stems. The clusters of ova are more readily 
noticeable when they have cobweb-like filaments attached, as in the 
case of certain species feeding on the broad-leaved kinds of trees, and 
Altum. recommends the coating over of such clusters of eggs with 
patent tar for the purpose of killing them ; this may be done with 
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the Spruce moth, the Bed-tailed Vaponrer moth or Beech-spinner 
{Dasychvra pudibunda), and the Gipsy moth (Liparü d-Upar)} 

The oollectii^ of the restless moths themselves is the most 
troublesome, and, at the same time, the least satisfactory method, 
although some species sit so low d©wn on the leeward or pro- 
tected side of the stem on cold, cloudy, damp days, that they can 
be collected without difficulty. Experimeats have both formerly 
and recently (in the case of the Spruce moth or " Nun " in 
Bavaria in 1891) been tried with bonEres and electric lights to 
attract moths and night-swarmii^ butterflies towards exhausters, 
&C.. where they could easily be killed en majae; but they have 
always proved almost useless, except only so far as to determine 
the actual presence of moths in the woods. 

In regard to attacks from night butterflies and moths in general, 
it may be remarked that they seldom exceed more than three 
years in' duration, during the first of which the butterflies are seen 
swarming singly, whilst, here and there, there is an unmistakable 
diminution of the folit^e forming the crowns of the trees. During 
the second year the destruction assumes greater proportions, and 
in many parts develops into total denudation of the needles and 
leaves, whilst the healthiest and most vigorous crops also begin to 
be attacked by the voracious caterpillars ; simultaneously, how- 
ever, ichneumon-flies and other useful insects also make their 
appearance in greater numbers than usual. Throughout the third 
.year these latter occur still more numerously ; the caterpillars and 
moths get smaller and evidently degenerate ; diseases and fungoid 
attacks supervene ; and during the fourth year there is often hardly 
a caterpillar to be found.^ 

' It may be remarked here that FrofeBaor Altum recommenda tbe use of patent tar 
for many different purpoaea, ae, for example, protecting valuable saplings and seed- 
linga against the gnawing of hares, rabbits, dormice, and sqnirrels ; for preventing 
the ascent of Gvroilionidte, and the exit of many saw-fliee, weevils and bark-beetlee. 
For very small enemies, like tree-lice [Coeeidae amd Apkidae), and tree-bugs 
(PeiUalomidtl), be also etrongly recommends the use of Nesaler's aolntüin, consisting 
of 5 parts black soap, 10 parts amyl alcohol, SO parts spirits of wine, and 66 porta of 



■ During the recent calamities occasioned in Bavaria by the Spmce-moth or 
" Nan " (Liparu monacha) from 1889-1891, the flight of starlings collected in one 
locality alone was credibly estimated at 10,000, all busy feeding on the oaterpiUors, 
chrysalides, and moths, not to mention enormous flights of titmice and finches simi- 
larly engaged. (FttfePauly, "i>ieiV(>nM," 18Ö1, p. 33.) The attraction of star- 
lings to such centres became so great that market-gordeuers felt their absence sen- 
oasly in distant parte of tho country.— Trans. 
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From the above it will be seen how important it ia to make a 
timely discovery of the presence of lepidopterous enemiea, so as 
to take immediate measures against their spread. We may thus 
avoid the necessity for resorting to exterminative measures on a 
large and coatly scale dnrir^ the third year, and, at the same 
time, obviate the lose attendant on any extensive calamities. 

Of course, in eatimating the measures that appear advisable in 
regard to checking the attacks of any kind of injurious insect, 
due consideration must be given as to the actual necessity for 
adopting special measures, and as to whether the object in view is 
likely to justify the necessaiy outlay ; for only in the latter case 
can costly methods of annihilation be justified. The number of 
injurious insects present within the woods, a point by no means 
always easy to determine, the health and the vigour of the crops 
in resisting attacks from parasitic and fungoid growth, the value 
and general condition of the woods attacked or threatened, and, 
finally, the prospect of a more or leas satisfa^itory and successful 
conduct of the preventive and remedial measures that seem 
advisable after due consideration of the probable extent of the 
danger, of the necessary outlay, and of the amount of labour 
etanding at one's disposal, must in each special case determine 
which anuihilative measure seems most desirable, and to what 
extent the war must be waged against the insect enemies. 

62. TreaimeTU of damaged Tivther Crops, and of Titiiher fdUA in 
amsequence of Injuries. 

Only crops of Pine and Spruce are apt to be damaged to such 
an extent as to necessitate felling or clearance on an extensive 
scale. Silver Fir and Larch, as a rule, suffer to a much less degree, 
and mostly from less injurious insects, whilst broad-leaved species 
of trees, owing to their greater recuperative power, can withstand 
even total denudation of their foliage. 

Whenever any extensive damage is being committed by insects, 
it is of great importance to note whether the trees are being fatally 
injured or not. In the former case, any delay in utilising and 
preparing them for sale injuriously affects the quality of the timber, 
whilst in the latter, by felling too precipitately, there is the danger 
of not only glutting the mart with one particular class of timber. 
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but also creating blanke in the canopy and the crops, that maj be 
unnecessary, and must he undesirable. 

In addition to tbese purely financial points of view, it must 
not be overlooked that, as previously mentioned, sickly stems 
afford only too attractive and favourable a breeding-place for 
many kinds of noxious insects, and that attacks of Scolytidm are 
especially to be feared in crops which have already been much 
injured and weakened in vigour by the devastations of caterpillars 
among the foliage. Of course, where such may be feared to be the 
caae,^ the clearance of sickly stems must be allowed to be of more 
pressii^ necessity than the felling of trees that have already 
succumbed to their injuries. 

Damage to, and disturbance of, the cambial layer by the larvfe 
of beetles and weevils generally results in the immediate death of 
the stem, which is soon recognisable through the foliage rapidly 
becomii^ brown and then falling off. It is more difficult to 
decide about the extent to which damage has been done by cater- 
pillars, for the question virtually raised as r^ards denudation of 
the foliage to any great extent in conifers, is whether or not the 
needles still adhering are sufficient to maintain the hfe of the tree 
and if there is any reasonable hope of the terminal and axial buds 
attaining development in the following spring.' 

Am.ong the signs which betoken the approaching death of stems 
may be included the appearance of all sorts of insects under the 
bark ; flabby, soft, drooping, withered-like buds ; needles of the Pine 
devoured down into the sheaths ; scaling off of the bark ; and 
brownish or bluish patches showing on the inner bark and sap- 
wood. It will be advisable to retard felling operations when 
it happens that the damc^e takes place in antumn, so that the 
buds have a chance of developing, or when no total denudation of 
the foliage has taken place, or when the crops damaged are youngand 
growii^ on soil of good quality, where there is always a much 
better hope of their recovery than on inferior soils and situations 

' Id the Ebersbeger Park, dmt Munich, the chUfbeetles which followed the SptDce- 
moch in 1S91 were the Harz rostral beetle (Piaode* AereynwB), the fooi-ejed bark- 
beetle {ByUtinus polygraphia), and the SpnicB cervicocn (CcUlidium Ivridum). 
(FirfePauly.op, cü., p. 78).— rrarw. 

' With regard to this point, it miut be remarked that the rtcaperative power of 
the Scots pine ia much greater than that of the Sprooe fir, the former being nlti- 
nwtely able to recover althongh over 60 pw cent, of ita foliage be deronred. — Tram». 
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As regards the clearance of timber crops that are already nearly 
mature, there will, of coarse, he less hesitation or delay than in 
the case of younger crops ; hence all the older falls of timber that 
have been essentially injured in annual increment may be cleared. 
But when the devastation has been committed over extensive 
areas, so that the ntilisation of the trees is likely to affect the 
market price of the timber very prejudicially, endeavours will 
naturally be made to perform the operation of clearance as gradu- 
ally aa possible ; in this matter, however, prudence must dictate in 
regard to the previously-mentioned dangers of sickly crops from 
other enemies among the Scdytidse and Cureulionidie. 

But whatever timber it is considered necessary to fell should 
be prepared for sale as speedily as possible. Both long timber and 
fuel should be barked in order to let it dry q^nickly, and all fuel 
should be well split ; and finally, all the wood, of whatever class 
or assortment, should be stored or stacked in airy places, and well 
raised from the ground on suitable rests. 

63. Classification of the injurious Forest Imects, 

Tlie injurious forest insects may be grouped together in many 
different ways, either according to the parts of the tree they 
damage, or according to the manner in which they injure the vital 
power and the value of the tree, or according to the age of the 
woodland crops chiefly attacked by them, or according to the 
d^ree and extent to which they do injury. Again, they may, of 
course, also be classified according to the species of tree on which 
they chiefly occur, or simply in accordance with their natural 
entomological classes. 

According to the portions of the tree attacked by them, they 
are grouped into — 

1. Wood-boring or Timber-destroying insects, which either bora 

into and riddle the wood with holes {e.g., some Scolytidm, 
Geratnityddse, Siricidie), or destroy the cambial layer of the 
bark and the sapwood {e.g., Bostrichini and several Cwcu- 
lionidse), or eat out the pith from the tender shoots (e.g., 
some Hylesinini and Tortridd^), 

2. Leaf-deatToyers, including the caterpillars of most £epidoptera 

and of Tentkredinid^, cockchafers (Melolontha), leaf -beetles 
{Chrysomdidm), and Spanish fly {Lytta vmcatoria). 
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3. Booi-de^royers, including the caterpillars of the Seed Owlet- 

moth (Agrotis), the grubs of the cockchafer, and the 
mole-cricket {GryUotalpa mägaris). 

4. Bvd-destroyers, including a number of Tortriddm and Cur- 

culionidw. 

5. Mast or Seed destroyers, as for instance the Acorn-borer 

(£alaninvs) and the Spruce Cone-twister {Grapholitha 
strobüella). 

6. Prodvcera of Deformities or Malformation, including Gall- 

wasps {Cynipidx), Gall-midges {Cecidomyidie), Plant-lice 
{Aphid«), &c. 

Inaecta are also classified as physiologicaUy or technically 
injurious according to the injuries inflicted. These may on the one 
hand occur on important oi^ns, and disturb the plants in their 
growth, or even cause their death ; and on the other hand they may 
be connected with the riddling of the stems with holes, whereby 
the timber is rendered, to a greater oi less extent, useless for 
technical purposes. Those comprised among the former are by 
far the more numerous, including all such as destroy the cambial 
layer, foliage, buds, and roots ; whilst among the latter class are 
included the genera already named as timber-destroying insects 
(some Scolytidm, Cerambytridm, Siricida). 

According to the age of the timber crops which are most 
liable to their attacks, insects may be either classed as destroyers 
of young plantations and seedling growths, or else aa, for the 
most part, and sometimes exclusively, enemies of crops which 
have already passed through the sapling and thicket stages of 
development, and have entered upon the pole-forest or the tree- 
forest stage of growth. Amongst the former are found most of 
the Gurculionidx, some Tortriddx, and the grubs of the cock- 
chafer (^Mdolontha) genus of the Scarahaddm ; whilst the latter 
include the majority of the Lepidoptera, although many species at 
first exhibit a decided amount of choice between pole-forests and 
tree-forests when they commence their destructive operations. 
Thus, for example, experience shows that the Pine Span-worm or 
Bordered White Moth {Fidonia piniaria), and the Pine Owlet-moth 
or Pine Beauty (Tracfiea piniperda), always attack pole-forest first, 
and then only later migrate to tree-forest if their numberä be 
allowed to increase ; whilst the reverse holds good r^arding the 
Pine Moth (Oadropacha pini), and the Black Arches, " Nun," or 
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Spruce Moth (Liparis moriacha), which first attack older woods, 
and then in their voracity proceed to denude younger woods of 
their foliage. 

With reference to the extent of the injury each species does 
on the average, attempts have been made to divide them into 
very injurious, TtoiiceaUy injurious, and siightly injurious, accord- 
ing as they occur more or less frequently, and usually in more or 
less numerical strength. Such a classification ho«, however, little 
to recommend it ; it is apt to be extremely elastic, and under any 
circumstances indefinite. 

' But at the same time there are numerous insects, which, on 
account of the extensive and often calamitous injuries they have 
from time to time done in woodlands, must undoubtedly be 
considered as very injwrioua species. These include in particular the 
lai^e 8-toothed or Spruce bark-beetle i^Sostrichus typo- 
graphua)} the large brown rostral-beetle or Pine weevil (Syldbius 
ahietis), the cockchafer {Mdolontha mdgaris), the large Pine Moth 
(Cfastropacha pini), and the Black Arches, " Nun," or Spruce Moth 
{Liparis monacka). And along with these there are also others 
which have in certain localities committed such devastations in 
woodlands, as plight justify their being included among the very 
injurious species ; these include the Pine Owlet-moth or Pine 
Beauty {Trachea piniperda), the Pine Span-worm or Bordered 
White Moth {Fidonia piniarid), the Pine Sawfly {Lophyrus pint), 
the small, brown, white-spotted rostral-beetle (Pissodes notatus), 
and others, which, imder ordinary circumstances, are reckoned as 
noticeaUy injurious Riedes. Between this latter class and the 
slightly injurious species, the borderland is still more indefinite. 
It has, therefore, seemed best on the whole to adopt a different 
classification below, to consider the chief insect enemies in 
two main groups^namely. Insects on coniferous trees and Insects 
on broad-leaved species of trees, — and to treat of them within these 
grpups under the special headings of Beetles, Moths, and other 
kinds of Inseds. 

' In the Highland and Agricnltural Society of Scotland's TranaacHmis for 18S7, 
Fourth Series, vol. xix. p. 186, footnote, it is remarked bj one of the Prize Commit- 
tee on Forest Keports that B, typographmi ia " not m any of the eniomotogieal lisli 
fin- Scotland," — »fortunate thing for the Pineaod Fir forests of theNMth. — Trans. 
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(a.) Insects on Conifeboüs Tsees. 
L Beetles ob Chafers {Cdeoptera). 

A Babk-bketles {Scolytidte). 
64. Bark-heetlea (Scolytidm) in General. 

The bark-beetles include some of the most destructive insect 
enemies of our coniferous woodlands, and although a few species 
are also to be found on broad-leaved species of trees, yet as they 
moBtly live in the sapwood, they are less injurious as well as 
less numerous. Their number is veiy lajge, but in the following 
only the most important species can be treated of. Aa the habits 
and the life-history of the various genera and species have much that 
is common to all of them, a short general description thereof may 
be given before proceeding to consider the species in detail. 

The bark-beetles are small, often very small, insects, almost 
cylindrical in shape, and of c[uiet, indefinite colour, which spend 
all their life, with the exception of the short time of swarming and 
reproduction, in the inside of woody fibrous plants, within which 
they develop from the ovum. For the moat part they hibernate 
as perfect insects ; but some of them are very early afoot in 
spring, and swarm during the first warm days of March, or even 
in February, whilst others only make their appearance again in 
April or May, so that they may be divided in this respect into 
early swarmers and late swarmers. 

For the purpose of ovi-depositioa they select, in the first 
instance, the class of timber most suitable, preferring neither 
wood that is dead or that has already grown too dry, nor sound, 
healthy trees, whose strong flow of resin would destroy the beetles 
and larvie of most of the species ; stems in any way damaged, and 
sickly, windfall trees, or those injured and broken by wind or by 
accumulations of snow and ice, newly felled timber, the stumps 
left in the ground from recent clearances, and crops of backward 
growth constitute the most favourable breeding-places. The 
beetles bore as quickly as possible into the sapwood of the stems 
selected, cbooaii^ for convenience the fissures on thick-barked 
Pine trees. In the case of species which only enter in copula 
within the stem, there is generally a comparatively large hollow 
cavity under the bark, the copulating chamber or 
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copulatrix. Here the act of fructificatioiL of the female takes 
place, and hence proceed the main galleries of equal breadth, 
which are cbaracteriatic of the Scolytida, (the breadth being in 
each instance dependent on the size of the beetle), and along 
which the female deposits her eggs alternately right and left in 
small holes bitten out for the pm-pose. It less frequently hap- 
pens that the ova are deposited in clusters. 

The ifain galleries occur partly in the cambial layer between 
the wood and the bark, being now more in the former, or 
again more in the latter (bark-gaUeries), and partly in the sap- 
wood itself (wood-galleries) ; they constitute the main difference 
between the beetles which breed in the bark and those which 
breed in the wood, and are distinguishable, according to the 
direction they take, into: — 

1. Vertical or longitudinal galleries, running in the axial direction 

of the stem. 

2. SoriaxnUal or latitudinal galleries, when spreading peri- 

pherally round the stem. 

3. Sadiating or star-shaped galleries, when radiating in con- 

siderable numbers from the camera copulatrtx forming 
the central point. 

The two first-named species of galleries have either one or two 
branches, according as they go only to one or to both sides from 
the entrance-hole bored into the stem. 

From the ova, whose number is often very considerable, (some- 
times up to 100), and all of which are deposited within about 3 to 4 
weeks, the larvse, (developed in about 14 days and issuing feetless, 
curled in at the ends towards the belly, dirty-white in colour 
with ft brown head), begin to eat larval galleries almost at right 
angles from the main gallery. These are small and narrow at first 
but gradually enlarge in breadth and depth as the larvae 
develop in size ; at the termination of each a p^ipal chamber 
is scooped out for the inhabitation of the chrysalis. Whilst 
growing broader, the larval galleries always spread out further 
from one another, and deviate more and more from their original 
direction perpendicular to the main gallery, so that the longest 
of them sometimes at last run almost parallel to the latter. 
As a rule, every larva has its own gallery, and in boring, the 
larvte instinctively know very well how to keep clear of the 
galleries formed by their neighbours on each side. 
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In the few species whose ova are deposited in clusters, the 
laiTas form family galleries or galleries' in corwmon, whilst (accord- 
ing to Eichhoff, an authority on the ScolytidsB) in the case of the 
timber-borers true larval galleries are not formed, as the larvce 
live in the main galleries, and only hollow out short cone-like 
galleries, at r^ht angles to the main gallery, for their pupal 
chambers, the whole being epecifically known as ladder galleries. 

The main galleries, and the larval galleries connected with them, 
usually form very characteristic designs that in most cases very 
materially simplify the recognition of the species of insect to 
which the damage is due ; whereas the determination of the species 
by a mere examination of the larvas only would not be possible. 

The period elapsing between the deposition of the ova and the 
development of the mature imago, varies not only according to 
the species, but also according to the general kind of weather, 
and in particular according to the temperature of the breeding- 
place. Thus the period of generation is of longer duration in the 
hills and mountains than on the warmer plains ; but on the average 
it lasts only from 8 to 10 weeks. The chrysalides lying in the 
pupal chamber already exhibit all the different sections of the 
perfect beetle, from which they are mainly distinguished by their 
lighter colour and their softness of stnictura After a pupal rest 
of about 8 days they nndei^ the metamorphosis into the fuUy 
developed beetle, but usually, especially when the weather is raw 
and cold, spend a few days feeding on the succulent cambial layer 
surrounding the pupal chamber, which then rather interferes with 
the characteristic appearance of the larval galleries. When, how- 
ever, the weather is fine, the beetle bores a small circular exit-hole in 
the bark, and generally at once b^ns to swarm and to reproduce 
itself iu a new brood. This attains its complete development in 
the same season, but as a rule does not swarm until the following 
year ; the beetles hibernate in the meantime imder the bark, in 
fissures and cracks, in roots, stumps of trees, &c. Most bark-beetles 
have such a double generation, although, in regard to a few species, 
this has not yet been proved beyond doubt ; but local circum- 
stances have always more or less of influence in this respect, for 
one and the same species may have a double generation in warm 
localities, whilst only having a single or annual generation in less 
favourable situations. 

The presence of bark-beetles in stems lying on the ground is 
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betrayed by the bore-dust coUeeting at the entrance-hole, and by 
the entrance-holes themselves, and the air-holes communicating 
every now and again with the main gallery, which are apparent 
without difficulty when the bark is not too rough and scaly. On 
standing timber their presence is indicated by the exudation of 
white drops of resin, as well as by the bore-dust, which, falling 
down from above, chances to get caught in the rough scales of 
bark, and on cobwebs near the foot of the tree. When exit-holes 
are numerous and irregularly distributed over the stem, this 
plainly shows that the beetles have already begun to swarm, and 
that annihilative and exterminative remedies are too late for 
application in reference to these. 

As already remarked, most bark-beetles exhibit a decided pre- 
ference for sickly crops of backward growth, and timber in which 
the natural flow of resin has become stagnant ; hence by frequent 
thinning and clearing of the woods from such material, by re- 
moving all windfall stems and broken trees, and such as have 
been prejudicially influenced in growth by wind, snow, ice, or 
any other natural cause, by clearing the falls as soon as possible 
of recently felled timber, by grubbing up the stumps of such trees, 
and utilising their roots and branches, or if that cannot be done 
by at any rate barking the stems felled, the heat measures are 
adopted for preventing the reproduction of these insect enemies 
on any large scale. When the breeding-places naturally more 
convenient to them are wanting, the beetles also attack sound 
stems, and for the most part perish in consequence of the resinous 
outflow that follows ; but when thousands of such small punctures 
or wounds have been inflicted, the tree grows sickly (wUia), 
and then offers a normally suitable breeding-place for the remain- 
ing beetles, as may only too often be seen when attacks of bark- 
beetles take place to any calamitous extent. All such sylvi- 
cultural operations as are recommendable against injuries of every 
sort, — against storms, ice and snow accumulations, stripping of the 
bark by deer, &c., — are also distinctly favourable to the prevention 
of serious attacks from bark-beetles, the chief protection against 
which, as against injurious insects of all kinds, must undoubtedly 
be looked for in the formation and reproduction of mixed woods ' 
in place of pure forests ; for in the former, not only are the con- 
ditions less favourable for the reproduction of insects, hut there is 
at the same time a greater abundance of insectivorous birds. 
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The best annihilative measures consist in the laying down of 
decoy-atems here and there (vide par. 61), and in duly peeling 
and burning the bark from these after all the ova of one swarm- 
ing-tinie have been deposited, but before any of the first beetles 
have had time to make their exit. Burning of the bark is best, 
though, where this is inconvenient, it is snfKcient to expose it inside 
upwards to the sun, if the brood is still in the larval stage. But 
if the bark be thrown together in large heaps, as must occur when 
the attacks of the insects are on any very large scale, burning is 
absolutely necessary in order to destroy them. 

It is of particular importance that, in order to carry on 
extermioative operations with fully successful results, another 
supply of decoy-stems should be prepared against the second 
time of swarming of the insects in summer, to induce them 
to deposit the ova there. As a general rule, it may be said 
that fresh decoy-stems should be felled every 4 to 5 weeks 
throughout the summer and well into autumn, wherever 
experience has shown that bark-beetles are likely to occur 
in any large nunjber. 

What has been said above concerning injuries inäicted, pro- 
tective or preventive measures, and annihilative or exterminative 
remedies, refers especially to the bark-boring beetles. The much 
less numerous genera of wood-boring beetles, occurring in conifers 
as well as broad-leaved trees (e.g.. Oak), belong to the technically 
injurious class of insects ; the trees attacked by these, especially 
the broad-leaved species, often continue to live and flourish for 
decades afterwards, although early utilisation of such stems is 
certainly advisable in view of the constantly increasing deprecia- 
tion in the value of the trees attacked. For such cases the fell- 
ing of decoy-stems is of no avail, and other measures require to 
be adopted in order to counteract the damage threatened, and 
to reduce it to a minimum (vide par, 71). 

The bark-beetlea are subdivided into three main groups, com- 
prising about thirty species of sylvicidtural importance : — 

1. True Bark-beetles (Bosirichini) having the elytra often con- 

tracted and toothed at the lower end. They live chiefly on 
conifers, but also on broad-leaved species, partly under 
the bark and partly in the wood, but never breed in 
the roots, like many Hyleamini. 

2. Cambial-heeUes (Hyleainini) having the elytra or outer 
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wings extending beyond the termination of the abdo- 
men- They chiefly occur in conifers and then always 
bore in the bark or but slightly into the sapwood, but 
never live in the wood or timber. 
3. Sapwood-beetles (Scolytini), with obliquely shortened abdomen. 
They chiefly occur on broad-leaved species, and are of but 
slight sylvieultural importance. 

(a.) Trdb BabK-Beetlks (BostricUni), 

65. The 8'toothed Spruce Bark-ieeiie, Sosirichus (^Tomitms) 

typographus. 

{Vide Plate I. figs. 5 and 15.) 

This beetle varies itota. 016 to 024 inches in length,ie cylindrical 
in form, black in colour, with brownish-yellow hairs attached to 
the thorax and elytra, and with reddish-yellow feelers and legs. 
The elytra or outer pair of wings have deep longitudinal notched 
stripes, and at the obliquely truncated termination there are four 
. equidistant tooth-like projections on each side (whence the name 
8-töothed). Next to B. stejiogmphua it is the largest of the 
hark-beetles, but although fortunately apparently unknown in the 
extensive coniferous forests of Scotland,^ it is about the moat 
widely distributed, and at the same time the most injurious, of the 
true bark-beetles on the continent, having at various times 
occasioned enormous destruction throughout the Spiiice forests of 
Germany.* 

It is comparatively late in swarming, making its exit usually 
during the second half of April, or the beginning of May, or even 
towards the end of May in the mountainous tracts, where it finds 
its true natural home. It swarms for the most part on warm, 
sunny afternoons, and soon proceeds to attack first of all recently 

' Vide footnote at page 90. — Trans. 

' Hess, op. eil., toI. i. p. 284, states that in the Bähmerwald between Austm and 
Bararis, during 1872-1S74, the derutation caused by Bostrielua typoffraphta (princi- 
pally) together irith B. chaloogTaphut, B. püyographiit, B. autographv4, Byltainua 
palliatta and others, neceaaitated the clearance of 180,753,300 cubic feet of timber 
from 22,t>00 acres, beaides, at the same time, caosing the felling of 2G, 200,000 cubic . 
feet of timber in the Bayerischer Wald. The beetles were present io snch enormons 
awanns as to obscure the sanligbt In one forest alone in the latter locality 1000 
woodmen vere employed in felling and barking the trees. — Trana. 

Thanks to our miied forests, snch calamities are impossible, even on a very mnoh 
smaller scale proportionate to the leaser area (approx. fith) of oar woodlanda. —Trmts. 
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felled stems or windfall trees ; but, &iling such, it also attacks 
standing timber at a considerable height above the ground, 
iQvariably selecting stems of lai;ge girth, and in these the portions 
having thick bark. The sunny edges of compartments, and the 
warm sides of trees surrounding small blank areas, are therefore 
its favourite breeding-places, — a fact which should be kept in mind 
when felling and placing decoy-stems. From the copulating 
chamber, which is somewhat large, a vertical gallery is hollowed 
out to a length of up to 6 inches, mostly either proceeding up or 
down the stem parallel to its axis, though it less frequently also 
occurs that there are two such longitudinal galleries running 
closely parallel to each other ; these main galleries have 2 to 6 air- 
holes as well as the entrance-hole, and hardly touch the sapwood. 

In small indentations made alternately on the right and left 
sides, and somewhat close to each other, the female, within a few 
weeks, deposits from 30 to 50 eggs, and sometimes many more 
(to about 100 it has been asserted), fixing them into position 
in the dents with glucose substance. About fourteen days later 
the larvje creep out of the sheila, and begin to eat their way side- 
wards from the main gallery, forming sinuous larval galleries at 
right-angles to it at first, which gradually get broader and bite 
deeper into the cambial layer till they attain from 2 to 4 inches 
in length, each terminating with the pupal chamber, in which the 
chrysalis stage is passed. After a pupal rest of 8 days, the 
chrysalis develops into the beetle, at first of a bright yellow 
colour, but quickly becoming darker in appearance, which süoner 
or later, according to the state of the weather, makes it« exit 
from the stem by a circular hole. The whole of the metamor- 
phoses from Ovum to Imago occupies 8 weeks on the average, 
but can take about 12 weeks under less favourable circum- 
stances. 

The first generation of beetles swarms from the middle of June 
till July, and at once reproduces itself in a new brood, which is 
also fully developed by autumn, either hibernating as beetles 
before reproducing themselves, or else under particularly favour- 
able circumstances, (as, for instance, if they swarm as early as 
August), proceeding at once to reproduce a tiiird generation within 
the year. From this it will be seen how enormously this insect 
can multiply under favourable circumstances ; but fortunately, in 
the rawer mountainous tracts, where it naturally occurs most fre- 
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guently, the generation is frequently' only a simple annual one, or 
else three generations require two years for their development, in 
which case the second generation hibernates as larvse. 

It must, however, be specially mentioned that any special time 
of swarming is only noticeable in spring, for during summer the 
beetles only gradually make their appearance in consequence of 
the ovi-deposition in the first instance being protracted throughout 
several weeks. 

Trees that are attacked by any considerable number of beetles 
soon begin to show signs of the stagnation of the sap, and die 
rapidly in consequence of the interference with the flow of the 
latter occasioned by the larval galleries; but the beetles always make 
their esit from the stems before they are quite dead, so that the 
felling of such does not enable the forester to stay the current of 
reproduction. 

This bark-beetle is almost always to be found here and there 
within Spruce woods; but underfavourable circumstances, and when 
numerous suitable breeding-places are offered to it in consequence 
of extensive damage by storms or snow, it increases at a calami- 
tous rate, and has several times committed enormous destruction 
in Spruce forests. It is only exceptionally that it attacks other 
species of trees. 

As one of the cases of calamitous devastation of forests may be 
mentioned the enormous damage caused by bark-beetles, and 
principally S. typograpkus, in the Spruce forests of the Böhmischer 
and the Bayerischer Wald, which inunediately followed, and was 
due to, the very extensive injuries occasioned by a great hurricane 
in 1870 ; it necessitated the felling of many millions of cubic 
feet of timber (see note to pt^e 137). 

Similar extensive devastations also occurred in the Spruce 
forests of the Harz Mountains towards the end of last century. 

The speedy removal of felled timber, the barking of stems 
that must remain lying in the woods for some time, and diligent 
inspection of all windfall areas to see that they do not develop 
into breeding-places for insects, are the best preventive and pro- 
tective measures ; whilst the felling and barking of stems that 
have been attacked, the laying down of a sufScient number of 
decoy-stems in suitable places, and the peeling and burning of the 
bark from these, constitute the most effective annihilative and 
exterminative remedies against this dangerous enemy. 
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B. amiiinvs is also &n 8-tootIied bark-beetle, so very closely 
resembling B. typograpkus in outward appearance, and in its 
habits and life-history, that it is very frequently mistaken for the 
latter. It ia, however, found on the Scots Pine and the Larch as 
well as on the Spruce ; and the often-reported finding of the 
Spruce bark-beetle on the Larch is probably in reaHty the occur- 
rence of B. amitinua, which also appears to be very common. 
Similar preventive measures and extermioative remedies must be 
adopted against it as have been described for B. typograpkus, 

66. The 6'tooihed Spruce Bark-beetle, Bostriehm {Tomims) 



(rMfePlatel. fig. 15.) 

This is one of the smallest of the bark^beetles. It is only 
about 0*06 to 0*08 inches in length, almost hairless, with a fatty 
kind of gloss ; it has a dark thorax, but is otherwise reddish-brown, 
and its elytra, though dotted near their base with fine rows of 
punctures, are smooth towards the ends, and carry on both sides 
3 dark coloured, tooth-like protections near the end (hence the 
name 6-toothed). 

It is chiefly to be met with on Spruce trees, but has also been 
found on all other conifers. It is an almost constant attendant 
on B. typographue, but is then usually to be met with principally 
in the upper portions of the stem, and on the main branches, in 
places where the bark is thinnest ; it also occurs in pole-forests 
that are sickly or backward in growth. The main galleries 
formed by it are quite characteristic, as 4 or 5 of them radiate, 
star-like, from the copulating chamber ; they are of course, as 
also the larval galleries, much smaller than the corresponding 
galleries formed by B. typographvs {vide Plate I, fig. 15). Its 
habits and life-history resemble those of the last-named species, 
B. ehalcograpkits having undoubtedly also a double generation 
withiu the year. It swarms a little earlier than B. typographus, and 
by making its attacks always in the upper portions of the stem, 
it soon brings the tree into a sickly sort of condition, thereby 
i-endering it a favourable breeding-place for that more danger- 
ous species. 

The preventive measures and exterminative remedies are practi- 
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cally the same as with regard to S. typographus, but with this 
difference only, that more careful attention must be given to the 
younger classes of woods. 

67. The large 12-toothed Pine Bark-heetle, Bogtrichus stenographui 
(Tomieue sexdeviatus), 

(Vide Plate I. fig. 6.) 

This is the largest of the bark-beetles; it varies from 0'22 
to 0'32 inches in length. It is of a glossy black or deep brown 
colour, with yellow hairs, and narrows towards its lower end. 
The elytra are deeply grooved and punctured, and pinched in where 
they curve downwards; they have 6 tooth-like projections (i.e., 
12 in all) on each side, of which the fourth is the 



Notwithstanding its size, it is one of the less injurious species 
of bark-beetles, for it almost always deposits its ova in felled 
timber only, in windfall stems, or the ordinary falls prepared for 
sale as timber or fuel, and confines itself almost entirely to old 
and thick barked Scots Pines or the species closely allied 
thereto; it is found only exceptionally on the Spruce, When, 
however, such timber cannot be found, it also, driven by necessity, 
attacks standing timber. Such devastations as have been com- 
mitted by the Spruce bark-beetle have never yet been chargeable 
to this insect, which is even comparatively rare in some parts of 
the vast Pine forests of northern Germany. 

In habits and life-history it resembles the Spruce bark-beetle 
in many respects. It swarms in April and May. The main 
galleries are vertical, and attain a length up to 8 inches and 
more on each side of the entrance-bole, hardly, if at all, penetrat- 
ing into the sapwood. Its generation was formerly considered to 
be merely simple, but recent observations seem to prove that it is 
also double. 

Special measures will seldom require to be adopted gainst this 
insect, as the barking of any timber that may have been attacked 
usually suffices to con&ne its occurrence within non-injurious 
limits. 
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68. Tfu 2-toothed Pine Sark-heeüe, Sodtichvs bidms {Tomiims 
bidentatvs). 

This little beetle, from 008 to 0092 inches in length, ia black, 
glossy, and covered with fine hairs. The elytra are frequently 
dark brown, with fine rows ot punctures ; towards their termina- 
tion on the male there is a broad flat indeutation, on the upper 
edge of which a large curved tootb-like projection protrudes on 
both elytra (hence bidcTts), that is wanting on the female. 

This insect is chiefly to be found on the Scots Pine, and on the 
various species of Pine generally, although it also attacks Spruce and 
even Larch when it cannot find suitable breediDg-places on the 
former. 

It principally attacks youi^ crops about 10 to 12 years of age, 
or else the crowns and branches of poles and trees where the 
hark is thinnest, avoiding as far as possible the portions where the 
bark is thicker. It must be included amongst the very injurious 
class of insects, for it has often been the cause of the ruination of 
very extensive plantations and young seedlii^ growth, as well as 
of thinning and interrupting the canopy of old Pine woods to an 
injurious extent. 

Swarming in April or May, it also has a double generation. 
The main galleries radiate in a star-shaped manner, but are easily 
distinguishable from those of B. chedcographus hy their greater 
irr^ularity, whilst both the main and the larval gdleries bite into 
the sapwood to a certain extent, and the pupal chamber is 
embedded within it to a very considerable degree. 

The first generation is usually fully developed by the end of 
July, when it proceeds to reproduce itself in a second generation. 
Under favourable circumstances this can also reproduce itself in 
a third generation that hibernates in the larval state ; but under 
normal circumstances, the beetles of the second generation as 
a rule hibernate before reproducing themselves. 

The best means of operating against B. bidens is by keeping the 
woods clean and well-thinned, removing all sickly poles during the 
thinnings, and hy laying down small wood, the branches and 
twigs of decoy-stems set for other kinds of bark-beetlea, for the 
purpose of attracting the beetles thereto, and then burning it or 
removing it from the woods as soon as the ovi-deposition is at an 
end. Young seedlings or saplings that have been attacked should 
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be pulled out by the roots and burned, whilst poles should be 
felled and barked, and the bark burned. 



69. The crooked-toothed Silver Fir BuTk-ieetle, Bostrichus 
{Tomdcvx) curvideTiS. 

This beetle, which is O'lO to 0"128 inches in length, is deep- 
brown to black in colour, with long browniah-yellow hairs, whilst 
the female in particular ia characterised by a cloae, golden yellow, 
frontal tuft of hair. The elytra have very deep longitudinal 
stripes with rows of fine punctures, and their edges at the 
somewhat abrupt termination have 5 to 7 teeth on each side on 
the male insect, of which 3 are much curved, whilst only 
3 to 4 projectioDS are noticeable on the female. 

£. airvidens is to be found almost exclusively on the Silver 
Fir, and only exceptionally on any other conifer. It principally 
attacks stems in tree-forest, beginning its attacks in the crown and 
gradually working its way down the bole ; it has also, however, 
been known to attack pole-forest at times, but has not yet 
been proved to be destructive to younger crops. 

Swarming as early as the end of March and the banning 
of April, it undoubtedly has a two-fold generation within the year. 
The main galleries are mostly two-armed and horizontal, although 
there are many deviations from their normal characteristic form, 
including galleries at many different angles, but never approach- 
ing the vertical like B. typographus. Both the main and the 
larml galleries eat a little way into the sapwood, whilst the 
pupal chambera are often formed for the most part in it, 
and are consequently filled up with bore-dust. 

Its attacks are chiefly confined to trees near the edges 
of compartments, or to standards in the more or less full 
enjoyment of light and warmth; but under favourable circum- 
stances the insect can reproduce and multiply itself so quickly 
as to cause very serious damage in Silver Fir woods, — hence 
sylviculturists have every reason to keep a careful look-out 
for the commencement of any attacks. 

The same general protective and aonihilative measures may be 
adopted as in the case of the other bark-beetlea ; but when 
barking fallen trees, it must be borne in mind that on stems, 
or portions of stems, which have thin bark, the chrysalides often 
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lie so deeply embedded in the sapwood as not to be removed 
along with the bark. Thia therefore necessitates the peeling 
of the bark before the larvte proceed to form the pupal 
chambers, or involves the crushing of the pupae within them. 

70. The many-toothed or Larch Bark-beeüe, Hoalrichus 
{Tomicus) larida. 

Thia beetle is0'14 to0'16 inches long, mostly dark in colour, hut 
occasionally a light brown, with a sprinkling of grey hairs, and 
with rusty-brown feelers and legs. The elytra are densely 
punctured, terminate abruptly almost at right angles, and 
with a circular indentation, tie edges of which have 3 pro^ 
jections or teeth on each side. ^ 

This insect ia chiefly to be found on Pines, but also occurs on 
Spruce, and less frequently on Larch and Silver Fir; it is found 
principally in fuel stacked tor sale, in poles, and in the upper 
portions of trees. 

It ia somewhat late in swarming, coming out for the most part ' 
in the month of May, the ovi-deposition by the second generation 
of beetles taking place, however, about the end of July or the 
beginning of August ; these latter ova attain their full development 
in October, and the insects hibernate as beetles. 

The main galleries are irregularly vertical, frequently twisting 
about, and often provided with short supplementary galleries or 
off-shoots ; they generally begin with a boot-shaped chamber, and 
at the end of a gallery, often only about 1 to 2 inches in length, the 
female deposits her 30 to 40 ova in one or two clusters in a pro- 
longation of the main gallery. The larvas feed in common 
in irregular, confused family galleries, and in difierent directions, 
80 that distinct larval galleries are not traceable as in the 
case of other Bostrichini. 

This bark-beetle is of frequent occurrence in many localities, 
hut its first brood is usually deposited in fuel stacked for sale, as 
this is frequently still iu the woods at the time of swarming. 
Hence if this be barked at the proper time, or removed from the 
forest before the second brood has time to swarm, during July and 
August, special measures wül not require to be taken against it. 

Otherwise the preventive and remedial measures previously 

' Hess, op. eii; toL i. page 2B0 give« 8 to prtqeetions on e»ch side. — Trana. 
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indicated for the other bark-beetles, will require to be applied in 
order to prevent its increase at the usual rapid rate. 

71- The Three-striped or Wood-loring BarJc-ieetle, Boatriehus 
{Xyloterm) linatius. 

This timber-destroying bark-beetle, from 0112 to 012 inches in 
length, baa dull yellow-brown elytra, antenuEe, and legs, with 
three dark longitudinal stripes (at inner edge, middle, and outer 
edge) on the outer pair of wings, whence the name Hneattts is 
derived. It has none of the tooth-like projections at the termina- 
tion of the elytra which have been noted in the other bark- 
beetles already described. 

This beetle only attacks conifers, but may be found on 
all species of them. It is chiefly attracted towards recently- 
felled timber, and only exceptionally attacks standing timber 
of sickly growth ; it differs essentially from the Boatrichini 
already described in detail, not only in its habits and life-history, 
but also in being one of the insects classifiable as being technically 
injurious to timber. 

It swarms very early, in March and the beginning of April, 
and at once proceeds to attack the timber then usually lying here 
and there throughout the woods, the female boring an entrance- 
hole, at right angles to the axis of the stem, into the sapwood and 
the timber for about 1"6 to 2'0 inches, and then proceeding to form 
a horizontal main gallery, or, not seldom, two on each aide, (follow- 
ing the periphery in the direction of an annual ring or zone 
of wood), on the upper and lower sides of which the ova are 
alternately deposited in small pockets or indentations. On coming 
out of the siiell the larvce nourish themselves mainly from the 
sap which oozes out from the walls of the main gallery, and only 
bore, at right angles to the latter, quite a short larval gallery about 
0'20 of an inch in length, which remains constant throughout in 
diameter in place of increasing with the age of the larva, and in 
which the pupal metamorphosis proceeds. The whole figure 
represented by the borings is called a ladder galUry, from 
the fancied resemblance of the main gallery and the short 
larval galleries to a single-pole ladder and its rungs. There 
are no special exit-holes, as the beetles, when full-grown, make 
their way out from their place of abode by the entrance-hole. 
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Its generation is also twofold dviring one year. 

The damage which can be done to valuable timber by this 
wood-boring beetle ia somewhat considerable ; but as, fortunately, 
the galleriee do not go very deep into the wood, they are for the 
most part confined to the less valuable sapwood. 

Besides laying down decoy-stems as breeding-places in summer, 
and then removing or charring these, the best means of prevent- 
ing extensive reproduction of, and consequent damage by, this 
insect consist in the carting away of valuable timber that has 
been felled during winter, before the first swarming takes place in 
spring ; or if too late for that, then timely removal of stems 
in which ova have been deposited, and barking of the stems, 
or splitting up of fuel sections are recommended, in order that the 
young brood may peiish owing to the dryness of the timber. 



(b.) Cambial Beetles {Sylennini). 

72. The large Pine Shoot-boring Beetle or Scots Pine Carribi^ 

Beetle, Hylesinus (Hylurgus) piniperda? 

{ Vide Plate I. figs, i and 14) 

This beetle is from 0'16 to 0*18 inches in lei^h, almost cylindri- 
cal, mostly glossy black, or at anyrate dark brown in colour, with 
a black thorax, and bright brown antenme and legs. The elytra 
have rows of very fine punctures, the spaces between which are 
wrinkled with punctures and small knobs, and have a row of 
little excrescences bearing tufts of thick hair, like brushes. The 
second space on each front wing, however, has no excrescence at 
its termination, and thus appears somewhat indented or slightly 
pressed in, — thereby differing characteristically from ff. TrUrior. 

Flattening and tooth-like processes at the end of the outer wings, 
as. in the case of all the bark-beetles, are wanting, so that a 
distinction can easily be made between the Hylesinini and the 
Bostrichini ; but, on the other hand, the distinctions between the 
cambial beetles themselves are made much more difßcult owing 
to the absence of such marks. 

The Pine beetle swarms very early, aa early as March in good 

* For > detailed aocoimt of this beetle, vide Trenssctiona of the Highland and 
Agricültoi«! Socie^ for 1891, Fifth Series, toL iii. pp. 81-43.— rrmw. 
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weather, or in April if it be less favourable, and deposits its ^g3 
under the bark of newly-felled stems or fuel-stacks arranged for sale, 
or failing theise attacks also standing trees of sickly growth, selecting 
80 far as possible only the portions of the tree where the bark is 
thick. It also visits recently-formed Pine stumps for ovi-de- 
position, and so long as such material is available it selects the 
Scots Pine, or at anyrate the genus Pinus} for the purpose, 
although it may also occasionally be found on Spruce. 

The female insect generally effects an entrance at one of the 
fissures of the bark, bores under the latter, and deposits the ova 
along a vertical main gallery, which commences with a curve 
before proceeding for a length of about 3'2 to 5'6 inches parallel 
to the axis of the stem. Ovi-depoaition is continued for about 
3 to 4 weeks, up to 100 eggs being laid fairly close to each other in 
niches or indentations along the edges of the main gallery. The 
bore-holes, by means of which the insects effect an entrance, are 
not infrequently noticeable from the yellowish outflow of resin on 
the bark. 

The larvas eat sinuous galleries in the cambial layer of the 
bark on each side of the main gallery, without boring into the 
sapwood, and pass through the stage of chrysahdes in pupal 
chambers formed in the bark. The imago, of a brighter colour 
at first than afterwards, appears as a rule in June, 11 to 12 weeks 
afDer the laying of the e^, or later if the spring weather has 
been backward and unfavourable ; it bores its way ont through 
the bark for the purpose of at once proceeding to produce a 
second generation. That a second generation could be produced 
during the year, was formerly doubted by many ; but recent 
observations have proved that in mild situations such is the rule, 
whilst in rawer and more unfavourable localities, where the 
swarming in spring is usually a good deal later, only a sin^e or 
simple generation obtains. 

The beetles belonging to the second generation, — often, too, 
Strahlers belonging to the first generation, that have been late of 
developing, — bore their way into the tops of the youngest shoots 
just below the buds, and after eating the pith, either turn and 
leave again by the entrance-hole or else from a special exit-hole. 
The entrance-hole is generally noticeable by the formation of a 
shell of resin round about it. Shoots, that have thus been 
' Weymoath Pinea are often attacked Hod badlj injured by this beetle. 
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hollowed out, break as soon as any strong wind comes, and may 
often be found covering the ground in great numbers, whilst the 
trees themaelvea look aa if they had been artificially trimmed by 
cropping : this is particularly the case when the injury has been 
repeated frequently, as from the constant loss of the side-shoots 
the crowns assume a pointed, cypress-like shape. The insect is, 
from this peculiarity, generally known as the Waldgärtner or wood- 
land-gardener throughout Germany, The beetle itself hibernates 
in fissures of the bark, or under moss, and more frequently still 
inside the thick bark of the lower portion of the bole into which 
it bores its way. 

This insect does less damage during the larval stage than is 
occasioned by the fully developed beetle. Owing to the strong 
exudation of resin from the healthier stems, its attacks are 
principally confined to felled timber, or to sickly and unhealthy 
crops; healthy trees are only attached when the swarms have 
become excessive. But the imt^ does very considerable injury 
in the portions of the growing-stock attacked, especially along 
the edge of compartments and in pole-forests, where it is chiefly 
to be found, by annually repeating its interference with the 
normal development o! the crown ; it often completely cripples 
the crops in growth. Thus woods in the vicinity of timber 
depots, saw-mills, &c., often show exceedingly bad development, 
in consequence of the attacks of this beetle. 

The protective and exterminative measures available against it 
are similar to those adoptable against the Spruce bark-beetle. These 
include keeping the woods as clean as possible, the removal of all 
sickly trees, or of individual stems which the bore-dust lying at 
their base, the white shells of resin, and the entrance-holes in the 
thick bark indicate to have been already infested, and the placing 
of decoy-stems here and there in spring and during summer, 
combined with the peeling and burning of the bark at the proper 
times. The timber and fuel obtained from the winter fall acts 
very beneficially in this way ; but if not removed from the woods 
before the end of May, it should certainly be barked then. 

Sweeping together the hollowed shoots and twigs, which lie 
scattered on the ground, is of little avail, as they have usually 
been quitted by the beetles before they break offi 
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73. The small Pitie Shoot-boring or Camhial Beetle, Hylesinus 
{Hylurgus) mitwr. 

In appearaDce this beetle may easily be mistaken tor S. pini- 
perda, than which it is about 0-02 inches less in length (i.e., 0'14 to 
0"16 inches). It can only he distinguished from that species bynot 
having any interruption of the process-like excrescences at the 
extremities of the elytra, and also in being more of a brown, or 
even reddish-brown colour than deep brown or black. 

But it is mnch more easy to distinguish between them in their 
habits, for whilst 5", piniperda forma vertical main galleries, this 
species forms two horizontal galleries branching one on each side of 
the entrance-hole; these are chiefly to be found in the thin-barked 
upper portions of the trees, and only exceptionally in the parts 
where the hark is thicker. In consequence of this, both the main 
and the larval galleries are always partially formed in the sapwood, 
whilst the pupal chambers are entirely within it. 

It prefers to attack sickly standing trees rather than timber 
lying on the ground, as in the parts thinly covered with bark 
this latter is apt to dry soon. It is not infrequently the fore- 
runner of S. piniperda. 

In other respects its life-history closely resembles that of its 
near relative ; it is probable that it also has a double generation 
within the year. It likewise becomes injurious in the same way 
to young shoots when a beetle, and this ff. minor is perhaps in 
one way the more noxious of the two species, owing to ovi- 
deposition taking place more frequently in standing trees than in 
felled stems, thereby leading to interruption of the canopy in 
Pine woods. 

It appears to be less widely distributed than S. piniperda, 
which has a very extensive distribution ; but whilst remaining 
unknown im many localities, it often occurs in very large 
numbers in other places. 

Preventive and annihilative measures are practically the same 
as for JET. piniperda ; but owing to the rapidity with which the 
thin-barked parts of the stem and of poles dry, it is more difficult 
to operate against it by means of decoy-stems. The latter, too, 
must be stripped of their bark early, in order to prevent the 
formation of the pupal chambers in the sapwood. 
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74 Other Cawhial Beetles, Sylesinini. 

Among these may be mentioned the following, on account of 
their occasionally oceurmg as very injurious insects : — 

The large Spruce cambial beetle, Eylesinus {Dendroetonus) 
micans, characterised by its size, 0'32 to 0-36 inches, and also by the 
fact of the larvse living and feeding in family or common galleries 
under the hark as in the case of Boatrichus larid». They chiefly 
attack standing timber, and frequently here into Spruce trees 
that are perfectly sound, for the outflow of resin seems to in- 
convenience them much less than it does other species of bark 
and cambial beetles. At the same time the beetle usually bores 
into stems and poles immediately above the ground, where its 
presence is betrayed by the resinous exudations. Protection and 
prevention are difficult, being confined to the felling and barking 
of stems that have been attacked. 

The hlaek Pine Caniinal Beetle, Hyleainv« (Sylastes) ater, and the 
Hack Spruce Cambial Beetle, HyUsiwus (ffylastes) cunicularia, exhibit 
many points of resemblance in their habits and life-history. 
Both belong to the root-boring class, and, along with a number of 
other leas frequent cambial-beetles {Ryl. avgrtstatiis, atlenuatus, 
&c.) deposit their ova somewhat early in spring within the fresh 
stumps and roots of recently-felled conifers, — the former princi- 
pally 9n Pine stumps, the latter mostly on Spruce, — where the 
larva soon begin to feed throughout the cambial layer, but 
without forming any distinct sort of galleries, as the whole sub- 
stance between the wood and the bark becomes transformed by 
them into a brownish kind of bore-dust. But towards the end of 
June the beetles make their appearance, and m^ate to young Pine 
and Spruce thickets, where they attack the tender bark near the 
neck or upper part of the roots, and also gnaw it near the base of 
the stem. In the latter case they also at the same time bore 
under the hark, and often make tunnels in the cambium right round 
the bole, so that plants only slightly injured sicken in growth 
(wilt), whilst those badly injured soon die off. 

The grubbing up of stumps, and, as far as practicable, of all 
the roots, especially during May and early in June, after ovi- 
deposition has taken place, the burying of decoy-sticks in the 
ground as breeding-places for the second generation, the pulling 
out and burning of saplings or young transplants that are of 
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sickly growth and weakly development, and, finally, waiting with 
the re-wooding of areas recently cleared of timber untU the 
stumps and roots left in the ground have become too dry to serve 
as congenial breeding-places, are the best protective and remedial 
measures to be adopted against the above-named species of 
noxious root-boring insects, which too often fail to receive the 
attention they really demand. 

B. Weevils, Eostkal or Proboscid Beetles {Cv/r<ndionid«). 

V5. The large hrown Eostral Beetle or Pine Weevil, Hylohiua Abieiis. 

(FwiePlatel. fig. 10.) 

This beetle (weevil), from 032 to 0'52 inches in length, and 
016 to 024 inches in breadth, with a moderately long and thick 
rostrum or proboscis, is dark brown to deep red in colour. 
Yellow marks occur between the eyes, on the sides of the thorax 
and abdomen, and on the elytra ; these are formed by clusters of 
diminutive yellow hairy sctdea, which look like transverse bands 
on the outer wings, and are very prominent on the beetle when it 
issues from the chrysalis, but which gradually get more or less 
obliterated by rubbing later on. 

Until quite recently, the opinions held by the most eminent 
authorities concerning the life-history of this most important, 
most injurious, and prolific devastator of young timber crops, 
which is annually collected and destroyed in millions In the coni- 
ferous forests of Germany, were, strange to say, characterised by 
great indefiniteness and want of unanimity. After observations 
extending over many years, Altum asserted that one generation 
took two years for its complete development, whilst EichhoCf 
denied this altogether, and maintained that a double generation 
during the year was much more probable. These diametrically 
opposed opinions, and the whole uncertainty about the matter, 
arose from the fact that recently-developed beetles, as well as 
beetles that had (to judge from the faint markings on their elytra) 
been swarming for some considerable time, aiid also larvse in every 
stage of development, might all be found at one and the same 
time. But a series of observations made by Von Oppen, in a very 
careful manner, with beetles confined under circumstances ap- 
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proxiBiatiiig as closely as possible to natural conditions, led to 
very interesting results throwing light oa the above-mentioaed 
phenomena. He not only proved that the beetle is endowed 
with a very long vital period (extending up to two years), but 
also that the same individual beetles are endowed with the 
power of re-copulation and repeated ovi-deposition, — facts which 
explain in the simplest manner the simultaneous appearance of 
recently-developed and of older beetles, as well as of ova, larvas, 
and chrysalides. 

According to Altum's obserrations, made throughout many 
years in the vicinity of Eberswalde,^ the main time of swarming 
foils during the warm months of spring, from April till the 
beginning of June, when the beetles, attracted by the resinous 
scent, crawl and äy towards the recently cleared falls of conifer- 
ous crops for the purpose of depositing their ova in the stumps 
and roots after they have entered in eopulA; reproduction is 
continued throughout the summer as long as there are suitable 
breeding-places available for receiving the ova. The eggs are 
deposited on roots of 0'4 inches or above in diameter that lie on 
the surface of or below the soil, and when the larvce make their ap- 
pearance they at first bore only in the cambium, but in develop- 
ing also attack the sapwood, forming long sinuous larval galleries, 
trending downwards, and sometimes over three feet in total length. 
The larvae are yellowish-white, with a large brown head, curved or 
bent ventrally by contraction on the lower side, and sometimes 
attain a length of about 0'7 of an inch. By autumn they are 
fully grown, and then hollow out a pupal chamber for themselves 
in the sapwood, which they seal up with the bore-dust formed, 
and in which they rest as larvss till the June of the following 
year; there they become transformed into chrysalides in continua- 
tion of their previous rest in the same chamber, and after a pupal 
rest of about three weeks the imago makes its appearance, the 
whole of the metamorphoses occupying about fifteen months, 
reckoned from the time of ovi-deposition, — a period which corre- 
sponds with the results of Von Oppen's observations. 

But after the beetles, appearing in July, have only partly 
reproduced themselves, and have only partially deposited their 
ova, they continue alive till the chief time of swarming comes 
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round in the following spring. They then have a wealth of 
material euitable for breeding-places offered to them on the falls 
of the mature timber cleared during autumn and winter. The 
generation may therefore perfectly well be said to occupy two years, 
without in auy way excluding the possibility and probability of a 
simple annual generation of a portion of the beetles in consequence 
of the ovi-deposition being continued throughout the whole year, 
and of the more rapid development on warm situations and during 
hot summers. 

The damage done by the beetles which come out in summer is 
not very considerable, aa they very soon take to their winter 
quarters — according to Altum, indeed, as early as the end of 
August. They hibernate on areas with a thick soil-covering of 
grass or weeds, preferring the edges of the crops bordering the 
last falls of timber, where their breeding-places lie, so as to be near 
at hand to commence their feeding and reproduction in spriug, as 
above described. 

Comparatively innocuous as is the boring of the larvse, the 
dam^ done by the long-lived beetles is often enormous, for they 
gnaw off patches of the young and tender bark from the stems 
and branches of young Pine and Spruce plants, as well as of other 
conifers, though only to a less extent, and in case of necessity even 
attack different kinds of broad-leaved species, especially Oaks, 
that may be interspersed among the conifers. In addition to the 
bark, the beetle also devours the cambial layer above the sap- 
wood ; the patches gnawed, in size and shape often resembling a 
lentil, get coated over with resin, and thus give the plants a 
scabby appearance. When attacked to any great extent, the 
young plants often die off in very large numbers, so that extensive 
plantations may either be totally ruined, or at best a considerable 
amount of re-planting may be necessitated. 

The damage inflicted throughout the vast coniferous forests of 
Germany by this beetle have often been very considerable during 
the last few decades, necessitatii^ the outlay of large sums 
without the attainment of satisfactory results in all cases. The 
present method in Germany of making clear falls of mature timber 
annually over extensive areas stocked with Spruce and Scots Pine, 
which in many localities forms the rule, and the location of lai^ 
clearance areas side by side with the young plantations formed for 
the reproduction of the woods that have been utilised, together with 
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the neglect of grubbing up the stumps and roots in places where 
it does not pay to utilise them as fuel, have all contributed to 
favour in a great degree the numerical increase of this most 
daogerous insect. Other calamities, too, to which the forests have 
from time to time been exposed, as, for instance, extensive throwing 
of timber by storms and breakage from heavy snowfall, have bad 
an injurious inÖuence ; for it is often impossible to get rid of the 
enormous masses of stumps and root-timber, despite the fact that 
they offer the most favourable breeding-places for the reproduction 
of this insect. 

But in face of such possible danger, it is all the more the duty 
of the forester and the sylviculturist to do everything that lies in 
their power to hinder and prevent the reproduction of the rostral 
beetle. The safest of all means lies, of course, in the careful 
grubbing up and disposal of all stumps and roots as fuel, for 
where this can be carried out there is little danger of complaints 
being heard about its prevalence. FeUing of the timber in the 
pan — that is, felling it by cutting through the main roots with the 
axe, and not in such manner with axe and saw as will leave a 
stump protruding above the soil — is not of itself sufficient, as even 
then too many thick roots remain in the ground. 

Where only small numbers of these beetles are still noticeable, 
the time at which the grubbing up of the stumps and roots may 
take place is a matter of comparative indifference ; but when they 
already occur in large numbers, the stumps can be utilised as 
decoy places, and grubbing out had best be seen to during the 
later half of summer, after the bulk of the ova have been deposited, 
or, if more convenient, can be arranged for early in the following 
spring. Where it can conveniently take place, the utilisation of 
the land for agricultural purposes for a year or two is an excellent 
means of obviating attacks from this beetle, for it necessitates the 
clearance of the stumps ; but unfortunately it is impracticable on 
any extensive scale. 

In order to obviate danger to young plantations, it is better to 
let the soil lie fallow for one, or still better for two years after a 
clear fall of mature timber has been made ; for if the fall be at 
once planted up, both breeding-places and feeding-grounds are 
conveniently afforded to the beetle on the same area, whust the 
injurious effects are all the more marked if it has not been possible 
to grub up the stumps in anything like a complete manner. 
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With the same object in view, an altematioa of the fall in different 
localities, in place of having the annual crops following each other 
contiguously, is also highly recommendable ; and the longer the 
period elapsing between the planting up of each two contiguous 
falls, BO much the better. And, at the Bame time, it most be 
pointed out that, by natural reproduction under present standards, 
or by the formation of mised crops, instead of total clearance with 
artificial regeneration, chiefly by means of planting, we have the 
means of obviating attacks to a considerable degree, or at any rate 
of very materially diminishing their severity. 

In the conduct of annihilative or extenmnative measure, the 
main object must be to get hold of the beetle if possible in its 
breeding-platies, — that is to say, in the fresh clearances of the 
previous year. This can best be arranged for by dicing narrow 
trenches round the recent falls in early spring, in order to intercept 
the beetles coming crawling from their winter quarters to lay their 
ova in the new stumps. For this purpose the trenches should be 
about one foot deep, and with smoothly cut perpendicular walla, 
with holes also a foot in depth dug here and there along the base, 
to serve as pitfalls or traps. But as, at the same time, many 
beetles can reach the area in fl^ht, these trenches are even more 
useful during the summer of the second year, by hindering the 
newly-developed beetles from crawling away from the area : the 
trenches should be examined every day, the beetles being collected 
t(^ether and destroyed. 

And on the newly-cleared areas themselves, and places already 
infested with the insects, endeavours should also be made to attract 
the beetles to decoy-objects. Such include pieces of bark recently 
stripped from Spruce or Pine stems, laid so as to have the cambial 
layer next to the ground, and held down in position by being 
weighted with a stone, and also faggots about 3 or 34 feet long, cut 
from recently-felled Spruce or Pine poles, from which a strip of 
bark about 1^ to 2 inches broad has been peeled off lengthways, and 
which are then laid on the ground with the barked part lowermost 
and touching the soiL Attracted by the fresh resinous odour, the 
beetles come to these decoys, attack the cambial layer, and as they 
take a fairly good hold of it, they can easily be collected daily. 
By spreading bundles of fresh Pine branches on the areas cleared, 
the beetles can also be induced to feed on them, and can then be 
collected by being shaken or tapped out on to sheets spread on 
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the gronnd to receive them when falling. The best way ot 
destroying the beetles is by pouring boiling water over them when 
collected. 

And finally, the beetles can also be induced to deposit their 
ova in specially prepared breeding-fagots,' — thin coniferous sticks, 
of 3 to 3^ feet in length, which are buried near the surface of 
the soil, several of them being set close to each other, and the 
places marked with a peg so as to find them easily E^ain. 
The brctod is annihilated by pealing off the bark from the sticks. 
This method is usually of considerable success during the second 
year, during which neither the beetle coming out of its winter 
quarters, nor the newly-developed beetle, can find other suitable 
sappy breeding-places on the fall of the previous year, with its 
dried-up stumps. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind that endeavours must 
always be made to destroy the beetles in the places where they are 
developed, and that operations for exterminating the insect must 
not be delayed, as was so often the case until comparatively 
recently, until they attack the young seedling crops. 



76. The STtudl Brown or White-spotted Weevil or Sostral Beeile, 
Pissodes notatus, 

(Vide Plate I. figs. 8 and 13.) 

This cambial beetle, from 024 to 032 inches in length, and of 
a dark red brown colour, is irregularly covered with small scales 
having a covering of greyish-white hairs, with a number of plainly 
visible small white dots on the thorax ; on the elytra two rusty 
red transverse bands are noticeable, which bear white and yellow 
scales, and of which the upper is interrupted at the junction of 
the wings. The rostrum or proboscis is rather long and thin. 

The beetle awarms about May, and then deposits its ova for 
the most part under the whorls of 5 to 10-year-old Pines (Scots, 
Weymouth, and Black or Austrian), and also in the bark of 
dominated or suppressed poles. When the larvae, which are 
yellowish -white in colour with a brown head, appear, they penetrate 
downwards, eating sinuous galleries in the cambial layer, and at 
the end of these hollow out a pupal chamber in the sapwood. Here 
they plaster up the vacant space with the bore-dust, and then enter 
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the cbrysalid stage. The fully-developed beetle makea its exit 
from the pupal chamber by boring a circular exit-hole, in the 
month of August or sometimes later, and hibernatea under moss, 
or in the fissures of the bark of trees. The generation is conse- 
quently simple or annual, although Eichboff has recently asserted 
that it is double, which seems hardly likely to be the case. 

As a beetle, this insect dam^es plants by boring into them for 
nourishment, and young growth often shows a great number of sucb 
small wounds or punctures ; but the injuiry done by the larvffi is 
of a much more serious nature, frequently leading to the sickening 
of large numbers of plants, and killii^ them outright when the 
borings are numerous or the plants small. In many districts 
this beetle is considered one of the most injurious insect enemies 
of young seedling crops and plantations, but fortunately its distri- 
bution is not nearly so general as that of its near relative, 
Hylobius abietis, already described in the preceding paragraph. 

The uprooting of plants infested by the larvse, whose presence 
may be betrayed by the young shoots drooping and losing their 
colour, about the month of July, and then burning them, is the 
only really practical way of fighting a^inst this enemy ; but at 
the same time it is a fairly successful remedy, and, if persevered 
in consistently for several years in succession, ends by almost 
completely annihilating the pest, Poles that are attacked by 
them should also be felled and barked ; but it is much more 
difficult to detect the infested poles than to discover the younger 
plants attacked. 



77, Other Weevils, or Eynckophoroua, Bostral, or Prdboicid Beetles, 
Oureulionidse. 

Although amongst the numerous rostral beetles there are 
many which are often decidedly injurious to coniferous woods, 
mention will be confined to the three following species only. 

The Harz WeevU, or Sostral Beetle of the Sarz, Piasodes hercynicB, 
is a thin beetle about 0'24 inches in length, and almost black in 
colour, with two narrow whitish-yellow stripes across the elytra, 
which has frequently committed great devastations on the Harz 
mountains and the Erz Gebirge. It only attacks Spruce, and 
principally crops between 60 to 100 years of age. Whilst the 
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beetles swarm and fly about in Maj and June, the female deposits 
her ova in small clusters in holes bored with the roBtrum or pro- 
boscis into the upper parts of the trees still retaining their smooth 
bark. From this breeding-place as a centre, the larrie bore 
sinuous and irregular radiating galleries in the cambial layer, 
which increase in breadth as the larva increases in size, and 
terminate in pupal chambers formed exclusively in the sapwood, 
and filled up with bore-dust, within which the chrysalides rest. 
Whether the generation occupies one year or two is not yet fully 
determined.^ The trees attacked soon fall into a sickly and 
unhealthy state, and if much injured die off, whilst at the same 
time these sickly stems oöer considerable attraction as suitable 
and favourable breeding-places for other noxious insects, bark- 
beetles iu particular. The white drops of resin, which exude from 
the punctures made by the rostrum for the deposition of the ova, 
betray to the practised eye the trees that have become attacked, 
and when the beetle occurs in any great numbers, such stems 
should be marked, felled, and barked — an operation which must 
be repeated from time to time throughout the summer. 

The Pine-poh Weevil or Bostral Beetle, Pwsodes piniphilus. — 
This beetle very much resembles, but is a little smaller than, 
P. notaitis. It is of a rusty-brown colour, with one characteristic 
rusty-yellow patch on each of the elytra, and lives in the thia- 
barked upper portions of Pine poles, although also to be found on 
stems of older growth, where the female deposits her ova singly 
in holes bored for the purpose. When the larvEc come out, they 
eat sinuous and very irregular galleries in the cambial layer, which 
gradually increase in breadth, and at length terminate in small 
pupal chambers formed in the sapwood, where the chrysalides rest. 
The time of swarming is in June, so that the generation ia either 
annual or extends over exactly two years, a point not yet deter- 
mined.* This insect has hitherto not received very much attention, 
although it sometimes occurs rather frequently. Poles and stems 
that have been attacked sicken if at all badly injured, and ulti- 

' Heea, op. eii., vol. L page 2B7, statea tliat it is tmanal a« a rale, but that there 
are exceptions and deviatiooa from tlie rale. Alhim saja tlie generation occnpies 
two years, whilst E^chhoff assigns to it also a double generation. So Yon Oppen has 
as yet thrown the light of hie obserrations on the snbjecb — Tram. 

' Here, agtun, Altam Bays it takes two years, and Gichhoff asserts that a double 
generation takes place within the year. Hess (page 264) thinks an atmnal generation 
ia most probable.— rnwML 
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mately die off, so that the canopy overhead is apt to become 
gradually interrupted, and finally broken. Here, too, the beat 
preventive and remedial meaEure consists in the felling of stems 
and poles attacked, which may be known by the resin which has 
oozed out of the punctures made for ovi-deposition, and which, 
glittering in the sunlight, are easily seen when the stems are 
bathed in strong sunshine. Peeling the bark of the stems felled 
is not necessary, as the krvie soon die when the bark begins 
to dry. 

2%« Süver-ßr Weevil or Sosirai £eetle, Pisaodes picetB, also attacks 
Silver fir in much the same way, but occurs less frequently and 
in much smaller numbers. 



C. Lamklucoen or Plattcorn Bbetles (Scarabmda). 
78. The Cockchafer, May-ieeth, or May-bv^, MeMontha vulgaris. 

As a beetle, this insect's attacks are almost exclusively confined 
to broad-leaved species of trees ; but as the larvte or grubs 
damage conifers principally, it is included here among the insect 
enemies of coniferous trees. 

It is pei-haps unnecessary to describe the well-known appear- 
ance of this beetle,' but it may be remarked in passing, that the 
male can easily be distinguished from the female by means of its 
beautifully feathered antennEa The larva, specifically called a 
grvh, is from 1'6 to 2 inches in length when full grown, with a thick, 
yellowish-brown head, six long feet attached to the thorax, 
yellowish-white in colour, and thickening somewhat towards the 
end ; the latter part is generally bluish, owing to the excrement 
showing through. The chrysalis is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
with a double-pointed termination. The ova are ^g-shaped, 
yellowish-white, and about the size of hemp-seed. 

The beetle swarms in May, or somewhat later in raw localities. 

' The beetle is from 1 to 1 '2 inchea in length ; the thorax ia black or, less Ireqnentif , 
reddish-brawn ; the eljtra or outer wings and legs are niddj-browQ, each of the 
former baviug Am lougitadinal ribs, the depresaions betweea which axe covered with 
fine hairs. The bellj is black, with Sva triangular white spots on the sides. The 
abdomen gtadnall; terminates in a somewhat broad, elongated, and pointed anus. 
Ihe feelers have ten joints or sections, the laminse being ssTen-fohl and feather; on 
the male, bat smaller, narrower, and oa\y six-fold on the female. — Triai». 
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The female, after impr^natioD, aeeks free open spaces as far a« 
possible for ovi-deposition, aelecting light unoccupied soil, if 
available, into which it bunows for a depth of 2 to 4 inches, and 
then lays up to about thirty ^gB in a duster. Similar ovi-deposi- 
tion takes place in several places, one female being capable <rf 
laying up to about seventy ^gs in all ; whenever this reproductive 
function is complete the female dies. 

About four weeks later the larvxe or grubs come out from the 
shell. During the first year they do not wander far from their 
place of birth, but seem to nourish themselves from humus or 
decomposing substances in the soil When winter approaches 
they go deeper into the soil in order to avoid the frost, but with 
the return of spring ascend again nearer the surface, and now 
commence feeding on the roots of plants throughout the whole of 
the spring, summer, and autumn, after which they again hibernate 
as grubs. In the third spring, summer, and autumn, they once more 
repeat the process of gnawing and feeding on the roots of growing 
plants ; and as during this third year the grubs are lai^ and full- 
grown, it is then that their voracity and the danu^e they do are 
greatest. For the third time they hibernate as grubs, burrowing 
deep into the soil, and when they re-ascend to the surface once 
more in spring, they resume feeding for a short time ; but about 
June, three years after their issue from the e^, they descend deep 
into the soil, in order to pass through their stage of pupal rest. 
The chiysalid metamorphosis takes place in a hollow scooped out 
in the soil, and after a few months of pupal rest the complete 
beetle emerges from it, being at first soft and white, but gradually 
hardening and deepening in colour. The beetle hibernates in the 
soil without once coming to the surface, and does not emerge till 
the following spring (May), when it makes its exit by means of 
a bole resembling such an one as would be made by thrusting the 
point of a walking-stick into the ground. 

This beetle therefore requires four years for its full normal 
development and generation, but in southern countries, in con- 
sequence of the greater warmth, the generation takes place in 
three years only, so that in cold northern tracts the beetles 
usually swarm every fourth year, whilst in the warmer south they 
may be anticipated every third year. In the intervening years 
there are always some of these beetles to be seen flying about, 
but only in comparatively moderate numbers. 
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As a beetle, this insect feeds on the leaves and flowers of moat 
trees of the broad-leaved species, particularly on the folif^e of 
Oak, Beech, Maple, Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, Willows and 
Poplars, whilst among conifers it confines its attention mainly to 
the soft tufts of needles of the Larch, and to the male flowers of 
the Pine. During years in which it swarms in large numbers, 
whole woods of broad-leaved trees may often be seen almost or 
even entirely denuded of foliage, but as these are able to replace, 
although perhaps only partially, their leafy crowns by means of 
the midsummer-shoots or summer flush of leaves, the damage is 
practically confined merely to loss of increment for the time 
being.' 

Commencing from the second year, as a grub, it devours 
the tender rootlets of all kinds of plants, especially the roots 
of perennial grasses and weeds containing rich stores of reserves, 
and also the roots of young coniferous seedlings, so that young 
plants of the latter species quickly die ofi^ whilst older plants are 
at least interfered with in the vigour of their development In 
seed-beds, which from their light porous soil offer special 
attractions to the female beetle when layii^ her eggs, and on 
extensive falls of Scots Pine on soils of a class also favourable to 
the most suitable conditions of ovi-deposition, grubs have been 
known to occasion an extraordinary amount of damage. Hence 
the cockchafer may w^ be reckoned as decidedly belonging to 
the most dangerous class of injurious forest insects. 

The devastations which have been, and are still, caused by tie 
grubs in some of the extensive Scots Pine plantations, in Northern 
Germany iu particular, are on a vast scale ; so much so, indeed, that in 
some localities sylvicultural operations have had to be suspended, 
whilst in other parts, instead of havii^ well-grown thickets in full 
canopy, the best results of infinite trouble and patient labour are 
patchy crops of branching and badly-developed pole-forest 

Endeavours can be made to obviate such disasters by not 
' That ia to say, the damage ie apparently confined to temporary loaa of iacrenient 
only. Bat u a matter of foot, after total destrnction of the spring flush of leaves, 
nunmer flash can only replace them by meana of the atilisation of the reaeire aapplie 
of natrinent so mach mora richly stored up in broad-leaved tree» than in the evei 
gieen couifen (the deciduona Larch is better endowed in this respect than Viae», 
fiprnce, or Silver Fir). Until, therafore, these starchy reaerves have been raplsced by 
a surplus of nutrient matter over the actual requirements of each tree for structural 
and functioDal purposes, the original stalui quo atUe cannot possibly be attained aa 
regards either general vigour in growth or wood-prod acing capacity. — Tran». 
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allowing the female beetles to have the favourable opportanity of 
reproduction offered by large vacant areas with loose soil during 
years in which large swarms of beetles may be anticipated, or in 
other words, by not ondertakti^ extensive cultural operations which 
necessitate any extensive soil-preparation ; it is better to adopt the 
process of notching-in seedlings into the ground during such 
years as tar as possible. Where the Scots Pine woods have been 
most badly attacked in Korthern (^ermany, a return has been 
made to the reproduction of the mature crops under parent 
standards ; but the results are only partially successful, for 
even with light fellings and partial clearances, and often in 
fairly well-stocked mature crops, the grubs are frequently to 
be found in large numbers. 

In forming nurseries, the vicinity of young Oak crops, and of 
areas stocked with broad-leaved species generally, should be 
avoided, as a Sight of beetles almost always comes from these. 
The nurseries, whether temporary or permanent, should always 
be protected from the entry of grubs by being surrounded by a 
trench, whilst the spreading of a frame-work over each bed 
may prevent the female from laying her e^s in it. But the 
best protection consists in hanging up wooden nesting-boxes for 
starlings round about Che nursery ; for these birds take very 
kindly to such protection, and well repay the cost and trouble 
by the effective war they wage against the grubs. 

In undertaking annihilative measures against the beetles we are 
assisted by many of their enemies, such as the hedgehog, badger, 
fox, marten, &c^, which devour them whilst still in the ground ; 
bats, starlings, crows, rooks, jackdaws, stannel-hawks, sparrows, 
&c, also destroy them in great numbers whilst swarming and 
laying their eggs. 

But all these co-operative remedies are practically unavailing 
when lai^e swarms occur ; hence endeavours should be made to 
keep down the numbers of the insects by collecting the beetles from 
trees along the edges of compartments and open spaces, particu- 
larly from the lower branches, and from any oak-coppices in 
the vicinity. Especially in the early morning, when the beetles 
sit loosely on the foliage, they can easily be brought to the 
ground by shaking young poles with the hand, or by tapping 
or knocking young stems with the padded back of a heavy 
axe, or by shaking the branches of larger trees by means of 
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a pole with a hook at the end, when the beetles can be picked up 
off the ground by children. They can best be killed by pouring 
boiling water over them, or by dipping into hot water the sacks 
in which they have been put when collected. 

As measures for exterminatii^ the grubs have for the most 
part hitherto proved unavailing, more attention has of late years 
been given to the collecting of the beetles, for each of the latter 
killed represents, or is equivalent to, the practical destruction of a 
lai^e number of grubs during any of the following three years. 
But to be effective, it can only take place successfully in woods 
where broad-leaved trees occur sparsely scattered throughout 
a matrix of conifers, as then the chafers become attracted 
towards them and congregate there; Oaks, Birches, &c., are 
therefore often planted among conifers for the express purpose 
of thus acting as decoy-trees in tracts with light friable soil, 
where this insect is likely to awarm. Such extermtnative 
measures should not be confined to the efforts of sylviculturists, 
as agriculturists are equally concerned in getting rid of the pest, 
and should therefore co-operate heartily in annihilating all chafers 
that can be found on fruit-trees in their orchards, or on timber- 
trees standing isolated along the fields or in hedgerows. 

The annihilation and extermination of the grubs is of course 
accompanied by many difficulties ; this can only successfully 
be carried out in nurseries, where the presence of the enemy 
is soon betrayed by the drooping and sickening of the tender 
seedlings, and the grub itself can usually be collected with the 
hand or with a spade on one of the immediately adjacent plants. 
Specially constructed grubbing-irons, and numerous other things re- 
commended, have not shown themselves really effective in practice. 

Where a certain amount of soil-preparation is requisite previous 
to the carrying out of sowii^ or planting operations, the grubs 
should be collected whilst the soil is being broken up, and they 
can often be attracted t<^ether for easier collection by laying 
down sods of turf on the ground with the grassy side down- 
wards, as the grubs come and lie under them. Although swine 
eagerly devour the grubs, the herding of pigs is hardly a practical 
method of remedying the matter, for the grubs are too deep in the 
soil to be got at without the swine breaking up the surface a good 
deal with their snouts, and to allow this is out of the question in 
young plantations. 
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Moles are particularly keen in hnnting after the grubs, whilst 
such as are turned up to the surface by the ploughshare are 
eagerly devoured by crows and atarlinga. 

The Sorie-chestn-ut Coekchafer, Melolonika Jdppocastani, on the 
whole closely resembles the May-beetle in appearance, habits, and 
life-history, but is of less frequent occurrence, and can easily be 
distinguished from this by its red tboraz. 

The Fuller or Garden Beetle, Pdypkylla failo, the largest of 
the cockchafer genera, also occurs rather frequently here and 
there throughout sandy tracts, being easily recognisable by its 
brown outer wings, marbled with white. 



II. Moths {Lepidoptera). 

A. SPINNER8 {BombyddiB). 

79. The Piiie Moth, BoTnbyx {Gastropacka) pini. 

This moth has a span of 2'4 to 32 inches when the wings 
are fully extended, but that of the female is considerably greater 
than that of the mala The body is thick, the head small and 
nearly hidden under the thorax. The eyes are large and 
prominent The antenna are shortly plumose in the female, but 
long and double-feathered in the male. The upper pair of wings 
is indistinctly toothed along the lower edge. There is a thick 
covering of hairy growth at the base of the wings, on the legs, and 
on the abdomen. The front wings and the body are greyiah-brown 
in colour, and the former have a reddish-brown horizontal band or 
belt across them bisecting the wings, which have a dark fringe along 
the lower edge ; about the middle of the upper half of each of 
these wings, that next to the body, there is a white half-moon- 
shaped spot standing out prominently from its dark surroundings. 
The back pair of wings and the abdomen are of a monotonous 
brown colour, whilst the whole of the under side is of a light 
greyish-brown throughout. In colour the male butterfly is 
usually much brighter than the female ; but with regard to the 
colouring, sports of all kinds, melanic and the opposite, are 
comparatively frequent When the moths eire sitting at rest, 
the outer wings lie over the under ones like shingles, or slates 
on a roof. 
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When full-grown, the caterpillar ia about 2*8 inches in length, 
and also shows great variations in colour, from ashy grey to ruddy 
brown, and even blackish brown, with longitudinal stripes half- 
way along the upper side, or white patches on the side, dark 
patches or pencillings on the back, and strong growth of bushy 
hairs. Characteristic marks for the easy recognition of this 
caterpillar consist in the dark-blue tufts of hair in the incisions 
or joints between the first and second, and the second and third 
(thoracic) sections of the caterpillar's body, which look like blue 
transverse bands across its back, — also in the blackish-blue 
tufts of hair occurring between the other hairy growth, — and in a 
particularly strong tuft of such hair on the 11th ring of the body. 

The chrysalis, which is dork in colour near the head, but of a 
lighter brown in the lower portion, and only slightly hairy, 
reposes in a lai^, elliptical, dirty-whitish or grey cocoon. The 
ova, about half the size of hemp-seed, are roundly elliptical in 
shape, but somewhat compressed at the sides ; though at first bluish- 
grey in colour, they ultimately change to a more pearly grey. 

The chief time of the swarming of the moths is in the month 
of July, usually about the middle of it. Like the majority of other 
moths, their flight is most active towards evening. The copulation 
takes place on the stems at no great height above the ground. 
After impregnation the female lays her ^gs in clusters of 30 to 50, 
and to a total of from 100 to 150, on the bark of the stem and its 
branches, and about three weeks later, abont the middle of August 
on the average, or somewhat later if the weather baa been un- 
favourable, the tiny caterpillars make their appearance, first of 
ell consuming the shells of the eg^ from which they have just 
issued, and then proceeding to attack the needles forming the 
foliage of the trees. In October, or early in November, when 
frost begins to make itself felt, they descend from the trees 
in search of winter quarters. By this time the caterpillars 
are as a rule about half-grown. Throughout the winter they 
hibernate under dead foliage and moss, mostly under cover of the 
crown of trees on which they have been feeding, until awakened 
again to life and action by the gradual increase in the soil 
temperature which takes place about the end of March or the be- 
ginning of April. Thereupon they at once re-ascend the trees, 
commence attacking the foliage, and continue feeding on it till 
about the end of June, the caterpillars devouring the whole of 
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the needles down to the aheaths enclosing them, and in bad years, 
when the foliage hecomea totally denuded, destroying even the 
young buds, in which latter ease the crop is naturally killed. So 
long, however, as they can still get food elsewhere, the voracious 
caterpillars, whose requirements in the way of forage are indeed 
very considerable, spare the young shoots. 

The pupal rest is entered into about the end of June, the 
chrysalides occupyii^ the fissures in the bark, where the flakes 
of dead rind stand out prondnently from the stem, or else the 
cocoons are formed up among the branches in the crown. The fully- 
developed moths make their appearance after a pupal rest of 
about three weeka This moth lives only on Pines, chiefly Scots 
Pine, and principally attack^ crops of older growth on soils 
of inferior quantity, as these are especially favourable to the 
hibernation of the caterpillars ; but when reproduced in large 
numbers it also naturally attacks younger crops, such as pole- 
foreats, and even young thickets and new plantations. It belongs 
to the most injurious class of forest insects, and has at various 
times committed enormous devastations in the Scots Pine forests 
that cover such a great extent of country throughout the North 
German Plain, as also in the large Pine forests of the same 
species which occur here and there in Southern Germany, 
absolutely ruining vast stretches of woodlands by totally de- 
nuding them of foliage. In such localities the forester and the 
sylviculturist have every reason to bestow very careful attention 
on this insect wherever it makes its appearance. 

The formation of mixed woods has been recommended as a 
preventive measure, for it is well known from experience that the 
individual species are then least exposed to attacks, and suffer far 
less from insect enemies than when grown in pure forests ; but on 
the poor classes of sandy soil to which the Scots Pine is so often 
assigned, there are such difficulties in the way of getting other 
species to thrive as to render this measure often quite impracti- 
cable. 

A constant and careful revision of the whole of the growing 
stock, and not merely of a few of the annual crops, is a most 
important protective measure, so that wherever any considerable 
increase of the insect is to be feared, prompt action may be taken 
to obviate the otherwise certain results. In addition to keeping a 
look-out at the usual time of the swarming of the moths, and to 
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noting any fall of excrement on the ground during the time whilst 
caterpillars may be feeding among the foliage, examinations of the 
soil should also be made here and there about November, after 
the caterpillars have descended from the trees for the purpose 
of hibernating under the moss, especially in such localities as 
sandy ridges, or in crops of sickly and backward growth, which 
are most likely to develop into hot-beda of reproduction. An 
experimental area should be selected and marked off, and the dead 
foliage and moss should be removed in order to see how many 
caterpillars can be collected. Should about 10 to 20 per stem, 
accordii^ to the age of the crop and the size of the trees, be found, 
one may take it for granted that there are really 4 or 5 times as 
many actually present, and, in view of the rapid and prolific 
reproduction of the moth, it will be advisable to take measures for 
preventing its numerical increase. 

One of the best methods of annihilating this enemy consists in 
the formation of a ring of tar round each of the stems. This 
measure was not formerly held in any great repute, as the ordinary 
tar applied dried up too soon, and it was found practically 
impossible to go on re-forming girdles to maintain them eSective. 
But, now that it has been found easy to produce a kind of patent 
viscous tar or caterpillar-glue, at a fairly cheap rate, which will 
remain sticky and effective for eight weeks and longer, this method 
of forming narrow rings or girdles of patent tar round each of the 
stems has recently, although somewhat costly, become almost the 
sole preventive measure adopted, as it has achieved brilliant 
results in preventing the continued excessive reproduction of this 
insect. As the method of carrying out the operation has already 
been described {vide par. 61), it is unnecessary to repeat the 
information here. 

The collection of the caterpillars in their winter quarters, 
formerly held in considerable estimation, has at all times been 
productive only of unsatisfactory results, as even with the most 
careful search on the experimental areas themselves, and still more 
throughout extensive portions of crops, many of the caterpillars, 
especially of the smaller ones, are apt to get overlooked. Their 
collection during summer, by knocking or rapping on poles and 
young trees, so as to throw them down to the ground, is only 
possible in poie-forest, and even there it is dear, as well as being 
a very troublesome and ineffective measure. 
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Tbe collection of ova aod pupse is also at best only a very 
disappointing and ineffective sort of measure, as also the killing of 
the moths during bad weather whilst they are seated at rest low 
down on the sheltered side of tbe stem during the time of their 
swarming. 

Trenches, either for isolating a crop infested, or for intercepting 
the miration of the caterpillars from place to place within the 
area attacked, can only be of use when the latter are either con- 
fined within small areas, or occur in such numbers as to denude 
the trees of fohage, and are thus forced to wander about, or 
migrate to ne^hboaring areas in search of food. . Where young 
timber crops especially are anything like contiguous to older 
crops likely to be totally defoliated, they certainly require to be 
protected by trenches against the migratory caterpillars. For the 
lai^e caterpillar of this species of moth the trenches require to be 
depth up to about two feet, and with walls as clean cut and 
perpendicular as possible. Along the sole of the trenches holes 
are again dug as traps for the caterpillars; those caught in them 
should be crushed or killed by having earth heaped on them. 

The mere removal of moss, or of the layer of dead folif^ with 
which the ground is covered, is of almost no avail so far as any 
probable removal of the caterpillars along with it is concerned. 

The numbers of the enemies of this insect which destroy the 
caterpillars or chrysalides is very small among birds, on account of 
the hairy growth of the former, and the large protective cocoons 
in the case of the latter : the cuckoo is the most useful of all the 
birds in devouring the caterpillars. Mammals, too, even including 
swine, disdain on this account the caterpillars hibernating on the 
ground, though, on the other hand, a considerable number of the 
ova are annihilated by tomtits and other small birds ; but then, 
unfortunately, the period of life spent in the ovum only lasts for 
a few weeks. 

It is due in a far higher degree to the so^alled useful forest 
insects, especially ichneumon-flies {Icknewmßnidsß), that a large 
number of caterpillars, and even of eggs, is naturally destroyed; for, 
particularly when attacks have lasted tor any length of time on 
any very extensive scale, a disproportionately larger number of 
caterpillars than usual become infested with ichneumou-larvse,' 

' The dead caterpillars, thickly covered with the small white wcoons oCMicrogatler 
globalus, are often viaiblB on the trees from some little distance. 
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although this does not usually take place until after the devasta- 
tions have passed their culminating point 

The hairy caterpillars are by no means sensitive to either wet 
or cold. But nature sometimes cornea to the assistance of the 
sylviculturist with parasitic fungoid diseases, to which the cater- 
pillars often succumb in lai^ numbers, especially in soft, damp, 
humose soil, so that sometimes a^l of them observed in their winter 
quarters are found to be dead. 

80. The Black Arches, " Nim" or Spruce Moth, Bonibyx (L^ris) 
vumacha} 

(rwfo Plate II. fig. 16.) 

When extended, the wings of the female moth have a span of 
1'6 to 2-4 inches ; tbe male is smaller, and also easily distinguishable 
by its beautiful double-feathered antennie. The outer wings and 
upper part of the body are in both genders white, with numerous 
deeply-arched zigzag stripes, varying from brownish-black to black 
in colour; the lower pair of wings are brownish-grey, with br^ht 
black-dotted edges ; the abdomen is mostly of a beautiful rose- 
colour, with black horizontal or transverse bands, but is also at 
times more of a blackish tinge. 

The caterpillar, which is about 1'6 inches in length when full- 
grown, is of a dirty-green colour on the lower side, and whitish- 
grey to reddish-grey on the upper ; along the back there is a. 
broad grey stripe, which commences with a heart-shaped black 
patch on the second ring or section of the body, but narrows, and 
is interrupted by a broad light patch on the seventh and eighth 
rings. On each section of the body there are six small knob-like 
hairy warts, of which the two first, on the first ring, tower above 
the others, whilst those to the right and left of the back stripe are 
blue, and constitute a characteristic sign for the rec<^ition of 
this caterpillar, which often varies exceedin^y in colour.^ 

The densely-haired chrysalis, at first of a greenish colour, but 

' For an ezhsostiTe account of this insect, and ot the ravages committed by it in 
the Spruce Forests of Bavaria during 18S9-91, see the Translator's Report in the 
Tmnsaetions of the Highland and Agrievitvrai Society of Scotland for 1898. — Ttwu. 

* Melanie sports are particnlarl; frequent, occurring mostly in Scots Fine iroods. 
This is BQppoBed to be a natural effort of adaptation to the darker eteme of the 
Pine trees, in order to protect the insects from enemies. — TVans. 
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afterwards changing into brown with a bronzy shimmer, lies 
within a very flimsy cocoon, consisting of merely a few dirty 
yellow threads spun between the fissures of the bark on the lower 
portion of the stem, or among the needles on the branches and 
twigs, or on underwood or brushwood. 

The time of the swarming of the moths is about the end of 
July or the beginning of August, or perhaps somewhat earlier 
during dry years. During the day, and especially when the 
weather is dull, they usually cluster about the lower portion of 
the boles, whilst in bright sunshine the males in particular keep 
fluttering about and revelling in the enjoyment of the brightness 
and warmth. But, like most moths, their normal time of lively 
motion is towards dusk, when they either flit about, or run up and 
down the stems, seated upon which they enter in copula} 

After the course of a few days the ovi-deposition takes place, 
the eggs being at first of a rose colour with bronzy shimmer, but 
afterwards changing to a greyish brown with mother-of-pearl 
lustre. The female moth lays her eggs beneath the scales of the 
bark, and always under some sort of protection, "When the insect 
does not swarm in large numbers, the ova are mostly deposited on 
the lower portion of the stem, usually within about fifteen feet 
from the ground ; but when there are enormous flights of moths, as 
during the calamitous devastations of the Spruce tracts of Bavaria 
and Western Austria in 1889-1891, they cover the whole of the 
stems irom top to bottom.^ One female can deposit as many as 
150 to 170 ova, which are mostly laid in clusters of 20 to 50, though 
sometimes all are deposited in one patch or nest. 

Although in four weeks the larva becomes fully formed within 
the ovum, the tiny caterpillars hibernate within the shell, and only 
make their appearance in the next spring during April, or not 
until May should the weather be unfavourable. After issuing 
from the ova the young caterpillars remain for several days 
collected tc^ther in clusters or schools on spots varying in size 
from what might be covered by a penny to what the hand could 

' It U worthy of note that the nnmericiJ relation of sexes has been foond daring 
the recent immenBe gwarma in Sonth Qerniany to be 70 % nm!e and 30 % female, 
evidently a provision of natare to make the impregnation of the latter a matter of 
almost absolute certaintj. — Trans. 

^ " In 1690, on large individual stems, 30,000, 60,000, and even 90,000 ^gs were 
found in the Eberaberg Park, and recently as many as 200,000 were found on one 
stem in the Ferlachar Park." Nitsche, " Die Nonne," 1SS2, page S.—Tnaa. 
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cover. Kiese schools or colonies, — a charaeteriatic of thia insect, 
often plainly discernible by the contrast of the blackish cater- 
pillars t^Dst the brown bark of the Spruce, often hardly 
distinguishable against either Spruce or Pine, — are broken up after 
about 4 to € days, when the tiny caterpillars ascend the stems to 
commence feeding on the f oKage. They attack the lower portions 
first, and gradually work up towards the summit of the crown, 
denuding the branches and twigs of needles as they proceed 
upwards. Their manner of feeding is very wasteful, for only in 
the case of the Spruce do they entirely devour the spines, whilst 
in regard to the Fine they bite the needles through about the 
middle, and eat only the lower portion remaining ; the foliage of 
broad-leaved species is in the sanie way only partially devoured, 
the mid-rib being gnawed through, so that the larger part of the 
leaf falls down to the ground, which is often littered with the 
fragments of needles and leaves when the caterpillars are very 
numerous. 

During the process of their development, the caterpillars 
change their skins four times, and until about half-grown they 
are endowed with the power of spinning gossamer threads, by 
means of which they let themselves down to the ground, or from 
which they depend if blown or shaken down from the foUage. 

Their feeding-time lasts till about the end of June or the 
beginning of July, when the caterpillai's descend from the stems 
in troops in order to enter the pupal state of rest under the scales 
of the bark, or on the imdergrowth, &c. 

The Black Arches moth or " Nun " {so called in Germany from 
its plain black-and-white colouring) belongs to the most injurious 
class of forest insects, and the devastations in Spi-uce and Fine 
woods have at times been so enormous as to have totally denuded 
very extensive areas of their foliage, and thus killed the crops. 
Such calamitous attacks usually commence within the older crops, 
but during high winds the young caterpillars are blown away on 
their gossamer threads, and wafted over into pole-forests and 
young seedling growth that may happen to be contiguous, where 
they at once begin to feed.' 

' When the moths swarm in great numhera, they often migrate &om one place to 
another. Thne, it was proved beyond doubt that in the recent enormons Bwarms in 
Bavaria, the moths, attracted by the brilliant lights, used to accompany the railway 
trains for considerable distiuices, traveUing, of course, at night— Trans. 
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As already remarked, this. Spnice moth also attacks broad- 
leaved species of trees, Beeches, Birches, and fruit-trees, and even 
feeds on the leaves of whortleberry busbea occurring as under- 
growth under trees that have already been deäuded of tbeir foliage 
by the voracious caterpillars ; but the damage done is, thanks to 
the greater reserve-supplies of nourishment stored up in the 
broad-leaved deciduous species, never of a fatal nature, as is not 
unfrequently the case with the conifers,^ And in Spruce woods 
particularly, bark-beetles follow soon after the attacks of this 
caterpillar, for the sickly stems afford the most favourable 
breeding-places for these other most dangerous insect enemies 
(vide note on page 128). 

True preventive measures can hardly be said to exist for 
hindering attacks of this dangerous moth, but the early discovery 
of its presence and the immediate adoption of annihilative mea- 
sures may promptly exterminate the brood, and easily obviate 
disastrous calamity on an extensive scala If the woods are as 
carefully and constantly inspected as they should be, then the 
presence of the charar,teristio fragments of bitten leave* and needles 
scattered about the ground, the gradual thinning of the crowu of 
foliage, and later on the light-coloured and easily distinguishable 
moths seen during the time of swarming in summer, ought to 
leave no doubt as to the advisability of taking measures to prevent 
their rapid increase in numbers. 

Exterminative remedies of various kinds are applied. First of 
all, the ova may be collected at any time during August till April, 
but this is of course only effective so long as the insects have con- 
fined themselves to ovi-depoaition near the base of the stem, the 
clusters of e^s being scraped off with a knife into a bag held 
below them. Although great numbers of ova can thus be 
collected, yet at the same time many clusters of eggs get over- 
looked, especially on the tbick-barked Scots Pine ; and the larger 
the number of moths previously, the more likelihood there is of 
the clusters being in great part deposited too high up the stem to 
be within reach, so that on the whole the results of this method 
are at best only partial and somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The crushing of the little schools or colonies of tiny caterpillars, 
whilst they are collected tc^ether for a few days just after coming 
out of the shell, is somewhat more practical and satisfactory; still 
1 And mora especkUf ao with ragud to the Spruce. — Trata. 
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it ia at best only a sort of half-measure. They are easily killed 
near the base of the stem by the use of a leather flap tied to the 
end of a rod or stick, whilst a long thin pole with a thick knob of 
cloth at the end is the best way of getting at them if seen at 
some height above the ground, and beyond the ordinary reach 
with the £apper. Altum recommends the smearing or soaking 
of the latter with a solution of patent viscous tar. The principal 
drawback of this method is, that the whole of the clusters of ova 
are not all hatched at the same time, so that some schools or 
colonies appear earlier, and others only later, whilst a constant 
repetition of the process of destroying them is practically out of 
the question. 

The destruction of the laiger caterpillars, as well as of chrysa- 
lides and of moths, is always accompanied with diificulties, and on 
the whole not particularly satisfactory, although at the same time 
the somewhat lazy female seated quietly on the stem is easily 
discernible and approachable, and can easily be killed or collected 
during the daytime throughout the period of swarming. 

The number of the natural enemies of this insect, and especially 
of the hairy caterpillar, is comparatively small, as also in the case 
of the Pine-moth ; but during the winter very large numbers of the 
ova are devoured by many kinds of birds, particularly by tomtits, 
■whilst predatory species of insects, principally Ichneumonidm and 
Taehimne, also annihilate many caterpillars. Like the Pine- 
moth, this Spruce-moth is comparatively insensible to changes in 
the weather and to climatic influences generally. But, at the 
same time, it is usual for its rav^es to cease also after the third 
year, when the caterpillars, somewhat degenerate by that time, 
and less both in size and vigour, die off in large numbers ; and 
recently the opinion has been strongly expressed, that aa aunihi- 
lative measures seem to be practically of little effect, it is per- 
haps better not to spend money and time on them, but to leave 
the matter for nature to assert its proper balance again. 

Noie.—Ai the work of which this ii a traii»l»tion w»s published in 18BB, before 
the recant calamitana deTSatsttoiiB thTon^thant Bavaria aod Western Aiutria, be^<m 
in 188S, had aoything tike reached their culminating point in 18SI, it may be per- 
mitted to me to brisBj indicate the eiterminative measure« which the ezpedenoe 
then won hue proved to be moat eSectual. After the remedies previonaly held in 
repute and above referred to had all been tried during 188B-1890, (including collection 
of ova, crushing of youuf; caterpillara whilst atill in schools or colonies, and later on 
collection of the full-grown caterpillars and chrysalides, and cutting and burning all 
nndergrowth covered with pupee), after experiments msde with exhauators worked closs 
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babind strong elwrtric liglita, and after ondeaTann made to isolate the crops 
attacked bj snrronnJiag them with polea thickly coated with patent tar on the upper 
side, bad all been found only pRrtialljr aucue&atul, it occurred to a jonng forest- 
officer named Heyer to tr; the effect of putting rings of the patent tar round all the 
steTHa of a young 1 S to 16-year-old Spruce plantation, which was Ürat of all cleared of the 
lower branches for the purpose. This experiment was found to answer bo well that 
it was carried out on a much larger scale in 1S91 ; and as the damage dons in that 
year was still greater than it had preriouely been in 1SS9 or 1890, it waa again 
resorted to in the present year, no less than £7G,000 being spent in the Bavarian 
State Forests alone on ringing with patent tar all the Btoms from ttie thickness of a 
finger upwards, in whatever areas it was known that the moth had gained a footing. 
Millions of stems may now he seen with th«se blsckish ringe at breost-b eight, which 
experience has ahowu tobe mnch less expensive than, and practically qnite as effective 
as, ringing at about 15 to IS Feet above the ground. By forming them at the latter 
height, it was thought to intercept the tiny caterpillars from all the ova deposited 
between breast-height and that elevation, but the happy efficacy of this remedial 
measure rests on the fact that practically sll the caterpilWa epin down on gossamer 
threads from the crowns of the trees to the ground before they have developed so 
finr as to lose this power of spinning, and that when they wish to re-aacend tbo 
stems, their progress is barred by the viscous band of tar, whose smell, or taste, or 
touch they absolutely abhor ; and being nuable to pass over them, they die of hunger 
in hundreds, and on Urge boles often in tbonsanda, below the rings. 

In 1892 the plague of moths has been completely stayed. Abnormally worm 
weather early in epring induced the tiny larvEe to come out of the shell earlier than 
usual, bat the cold snap which followed it prevented the Spruce and Fine from 
throwing out youog foliage, bo that whilst caterpillars already below the tarry rings 
oonld not ascend the stemi, those above them could find no food in the shape of 
the new flush of needles, and were physically unable to attack the older and border 
needles of last year, and so both sets died of hunger. But in addition to this, fnngoid 
diseases broke out amongst them, and it seems undoubted that afler about three 
years of devastation, when they occur absolutely in millions, the caterpillars become 
constitutionally debilitated, and are extremely apt to die off even much more suddenly 
than they increased and multiplisd. 

Thonaands of ocresof coniferous woods, mostly Spruce, have been totally defoliated, 
or BO badly injured that millions of cubic feet of timber have had to be felled and 
thrown on the timber-market at extremely low prices. But it is still too early to add 
up the account and stats the foil extent of the calamity due by this Sprace-moth, for 
the subsequent destruction among the remaining woods by Piasoda Tiereynüe, 
Eylesinus poligraphv», GaUidivM Ivridvm, and in a leaser hut still considerable 
degree, by Atithama quadripmutaia, BmtrieKiu ehakograph-u», mierngraphus, aiito- 
graph-as, and lineafus, SyleHnvt piloiua, palliatm, yiniperda, and mmor, and 
FUfodet piai, is indirectly due solely to the ravnges of the Spruce-moth, and will 
very considerably swell the total extent of the damage done.— Tram«. 
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B, OwLKT-MoTHS (Nociuidm). 

81. The Piiie Owlet-moth or Pine Beauty, Noctua {Trachea) 
piniperda, 

(F«fo Plate IIL fig 20.) 

Both male and female moths are about the same size, having a 
Bpan of L'28 to 1*4 inches across the front wings, and are somewhat 
similarly marked ; but they are distinguishable by means of the 
more ciliated or feathered feelers of the male, and the somewhat 
fuller abdomen of the female. 

The front wings and the upper part of the body are brownish- 
red spotted with white, and the larger lower spots on the wings 
form a crescent pointing downwards when the moth is at rest ; 
the hind wings and abdomen are of a dark brownish-grey colour, 
the former having a l^hter edge. The lower side is bluish-red, 
becoming blackish-grey towards the bases of the front wings, but 
melting into a black point on the lower pair. Melanie and other 
sports in colour are not infrequent. 

When full-grown, the caterpillar attains a length up to 1-6 
inches. It is yellowish-green iu colour, with 3 to 5 white longi- 
tudinal markings, and a yellow or orange-coloured stripe on each 
side running just above the spiracles and the 1^, has a dark 
head, and is only very slightly hairy. In consequence of the mal- 
formation of the two first abdominal legs, it has a motion some- 
what resembling that of a span-worm ; whilst in the younger 
caterpillar stage, it is also endowed with the capacity of spinning 
gossamer threads. 

The chrysalis is about 0*64 inches in length, and more of a 
green colour at first, but afterwards turns dark brown, with a two- 
pointed termination at the lower extremity. 

The moth swarms as early as the end of March or the b^io- 
ning of April, and enters in copula in the evening and during the 
night, high up in the stems. After impregnation, the female 
deposits her ova for the most part singly on the needles of 
the trees, selecting pole-forest in preference to other crops. 
When the tiny caterpillars make their appearance in May, they at 
once commence feeding, gnawing first of all the sides of the needles, 
but later on, after gaining strength, devouring the whole of the 
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spines right down to the sheath. lu July, when fully grown, the 
caterpillars descend from their feeding-ground on the tree-foliage 
for the purpose of entering into the pupal state of rest under the 
moss with which the ground is usually covered. When this is 
wanting, they hibernate as chrysalides in the soil itself, scattering 
themselves over the whole of the area attacked until the following 
spring again calls them into active life as imagines. The period of 
pupal rest is therefore of exceptional length, extending over eight 
months. 

The Pine Owlet-moth or Pine Beauty lives only on Pines, and 
especially in pole-forests ; but when its reproduction is favoured 
by warm dry weather it becomes very prolific, and has at various 
times done very considerable damage over extensive areas, some- 
times totally destroying pole-forests of Pine amounting to 2000 
acres in one block (e.g., Bunzlau town forest in Silesia, 1884). 

Among birds and animals this insect has a great many natural 
enemies, which either feed on the almost naked caterpillar, or 
else on the chrysalides lying unprotected on the soil for about 
eight months. Such enemies include birds of all descriptions, 
predatory insects (CaraMdx), flies {Tachinin^), and ichneumon- 
flies (Ichneumonidx), then awine, badger, hedgehog, and mice. 
The caterpillars are also extremely sensitive to damp, cold, raw 
weather, which often kills them off with great rapidity,' so that 
this sensitiveuess, coupled with the action of their natural enemies, 
often effectually suppresses their tendency to numerical increase. 

The herding of swine in the woods is a good practical 
annihilative measure, as they are particularly fond of the 
chrysahdes, and know very well how to find them out ; where 
any wild-pigs are still maintained, the presence of the insect may 
often be betrayed by examining the vicinity of patches where 
they have broken up the soil with their snouts when in quest of 
the pupte. 

In pole-forests that have been attacked, the caterpillars can 
easily be brought down to the ground by shaking the young poles 
or tapping older ones with a padded mallet or axe-head {vide par. 
61); and they can often be killed off in heaps when they have 
' In some oE the Pine woods of Northern Bavaru the year 1869 threatened to bring 
a plague of these owlet-moths, bnt suddealy, about the middle of June, nearly all the 
cstarpillacs, which were nearly fnll-grown by that time, di«d off, without any 
apparent reason being dedncible üam changea in tempemtare and weather, pamaiteB, 
or similar intelligible Mason, 
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completed their feeding on the foliage, and descended from the 
trees in order to enter the pupal state, as they frequently collect 
in lai^e clusters at the foot of the stems before betaking them- 
»elves to their winter (chrysalid) quarters. 

As the caterpillars exhibit no migratory tendencies, the forma- 
tion of trenches within and around the crops attacked would be 
of little practical avail as an exterminative measure. 

C. Spanwobmb OE Loopers {Geometridai). 

82. The Geometriad Moth, Bordered TVkite Moth, or Pine Span- 
worm, Qeometra (Mdomd) piniaria. 

(r«fo Plate IV. fig. 25.) 

The male and female moths differ very little in size, but vaiy 
essentially in colour ; the wings, when extended, have a span of 
about 1*28 inches. 

The female has simple comb-like feelers and ruddy-brown wings 
with a broad dark edge. Two dark-brown transverse stripes run 
across the lower pair of wings, and one similar stnpe passes across 
the upper pair. The lower edges of the wings have a row of 
alternating light and dark spots. 

The male, however, has lai^ featheiy antennae, and is 
brownish-yellow in colour instead of ruddy-brown, with broad 
dark-brown edging and transverse stripes, whilst the lower edges 
of the wings are tipped with brown and yellow spots. 

The lower side of the insect is similar in both genders, being 
of a brownish colour, with dark transverse lines, a broad 
yellowish-white longitudinal stripe, and numerous small brown 
and white spots. 

When the moths are at rest the win^ are borne upright. 

The caterpillar is about 14 inches in length when full-grown. 
It is of a yellowish-green colour, with three white longitudinal 
stripes, which are also continued on the head ; close below the 
spiracles there is a yellow line along each side, whilst three 
yellowish longitudinal stripes are also noticeable on the lower 
side or belly of the spanworm or looper. 

The chrysalis is about 0'48 inches in length, and very much 
resembles that of the Pine Beauty, being greenish at first, and 
then gradually changing into dark-brown ; but it is easily dis- 
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tinguishable by having only one point at the lower extremity, 
and by being somewhat less in size. 

The time of the swarming of the moths is during May and 
June, when the males may be noticed flitting about during the 
daytime, although like other moths their natural time of activity 
is towards night. After impregnation, the female deposits her 
bright-green ova on the needles of the Fine, near the summit of 
the crown, and on the foliage at the extreme end of the side- 
ehoots. The tiny caterpillars make their appearance about the 
b^inning of July, and at once b^n to feed, commencing by 
only gnawing the needles slightly, but afterwards biting them 
through about the middle, so that the upper half falls to the 
ground, whilst they devour the lower portion remaining. Thus, 
directly the opposite takes place here of what occurs in the case 
of the Spruce-moth, for whilst the " Nun " carries on its destruc- 
tive work from below upwards (i.e. centritugally), the Pine span- 
worm devours the foliage from above downwards (i.e. centripetally). 
The span worms or caterpillars have the power of spinning 
themselves down to the ground on gossamer threads, and often 
let themselves down to the ground in this way before enterii^ 
the pupal state of rest. 

The chrysalid metamorphosis takes place about October, either 
under moss or on the surface of the soil, the caterpillars often 
lying extended on the ground for some time awaiting the final 
change of sMn, during which they enter the pupal state. The 
chrysalides lie scattered about the whole of the area that has 
beui infested with the spanworms, and do not necessarily confine 
themselves merely to the extent overshadowed by the crowns on 
which they have been feeding. 

The Pine spanworm or Bordered white moth has often been 
known to commit extensive devastation in certain localities ; and 
here again, although it may also be occasionally found on other 
species of trees, it is young pole-forests of Scots Pine which most 
of all suSer from ita attacks. Its power of inflicting injury on an 
extensive scale is diminished by the facts that, in the first place, 
it does not commence feeding till the new spines or needles are 
completely developed, and the young buds for the following year's 
foli^e sre already actually formed, — and that, in the second place, 
experience has hitherto shown that two bad years of spanworms 
occur only very exceptionally in succession. 
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The spanworm is, like the caterpillar of the Pine Beauty, very 
senaitive to atmospheric influences and changes in temperature, 
whilst both caterpillars and chrysalides have also numerous 
enemies that render material assistance in keeping down any 
tendency towards too prolific increase. But when, despite these 
checking influences, lai^e swarms actually occur to anything like a 
calamitous extent, epidemics due to fungoid infection usually soon 
break out among the caterpillars, and with such virulence as prac- 
tically to kill them all off very rapidly. 

As a protective or an exterminative measure, swine may be 
driven into the woods during autumn and wiuter, to ront out the 
pupte ; or the shaking and tapping of poles may be resorted to 
during summer in woods where the presence of the spanwonns 
has been observed. For crops that are badly infested, Altum 
strongly recommends the raking together of the dead foliage in 
heaps or lines late in autumn, as the caterpillars and chrysalides 
thus laid bare on the strips cleared of folif^e are more accessible 
to birds, and perish from the cold during winter, whilst those 
lyii^ under the heaps of dead needles never attain development 
during the following spring. But this measure is only applicable 
when the plague of insects is concentrated within a comparatively 
small area. On poor soils it is essential, for the maintenance of 
their productive capacity, that the dead foliage should be replaced 
in its normal position during the following spring ; and even on 
the better classes of soil this will also be certainly advisable, 
though not so absolutely necessary. 



T>. Lkaf-eollers (Toriridda). 

83. The Pine-shoot Tortrix or Fine Twig-tw'ister, Tortrix 
(ßetinia) iuoliana. 

(Fwfe Plate IV. fig. 23.) 

Though small, this can under certain circumstances become a 
very dangerous insect in woodlands. This butterfly, or rather 
moth, has a span of about 08 inches. The narrow upper wings 
and the front part of the body are yellowish-red in colour, with 
silvery-white, sinuous, transverse bands across them, having a 
bluish tinge about the middle, and with greyish-white edging ; 
the lower pair of wings are of a glossy, silky grey, also tipped 
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with greyish-white fringes. The lower side is of a glossy, silk- 
like dark-grey, and spotted with yellowish-red and white near 
the upper edges. 

The caterpillar, attaining a length of about 056 inches, is light- 
brown in colour, with glossy black head and thorax. 

The chrysalis is of a dirty yellowish-brown colonr, and about 
0*32 inches in length. 

The moth swarms during the evenings about the beginning of 
July, whilst during the daytime it remains quietly seated on the 
needles and shoots of young Pines, with the wings ranged over 
each other like the tiles on a rool 

The female deposits her e^s singly on the buds of the young 
shoots, almost unexceptionally of young Scots Pine between 
6 and 12 years of age, into which the tiny caterpillars proceed to 
bore, when they make their appearance from the shell in August ; 
but owing to the diminutive si2e of the caterpillar, the havoc it is 
beginning to commit is hardly noticeable during the first autumn. 
During the following spring the caterpillar becomes moi« ener- 
getic and active, and the damage done is greater ; still the bud is 
able to develop itself partially, before the shoot dies off through 
being hollowed out. As a rale, the terminal bud gets hollowed 
out first, and then later on the side-buds forming the whorL 
Should one of these remain uninjured, it takes over the function 
of the leading-shoot But in doing so, it not infrequently happens 
that a shoot thus damaged makes a downward bend before com- 
mencing its upward growth ; it recovers itself when the injury 
inflicted has only been moderate, though even then the bend at 
the damaged place is still recognisable many years afterwards, 
and sometimes even when the tree approaches maturity. 

In June the caterpillar enters the pupal stage of metamor- 
phosis at the base of the hollow it has scooped out inside the 
shoot. 

Where this insect occurs in any large numbers, the young 
Pines are apt to be attacked every year, when they of course 
become sickly in growth and crippled in development, so that the 
total damage done may be somewhat considerable. 

The only means of preventing its attacks is to break off all the 
shoots attacked, which are easily recognisable, during May and 
till the middle of June, so as thus to destroy both caterpillars 
and chrysalides ; but in respect to the latter, care must be taken 
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to look tor them below the place at which the twig breaks, as 
they often lie somewhat lower down than that. 

84. The Pine-bud Tortrix or Bvd-lu>llower, Tortrix (Betiwia) 
turicmana. 

The Pine-bud Tortrix is very much like the Pine-shoot Tortrix, 
hut somewhat smaller. The npper wii^s are a mixture of bluish- 
grey and ruddy-brown, the former colour being shot through the 
latter in the shape of patches and bands, whilst the fringes round 
the edge are of a dark bluish-grey ; the hind wings are grey, with 
greyish-white fringed edges. The lower side of the upper wings is 
of a blacMsh-grey colour, with patches of red towards the tip, and 
of greyish-white towards the upper edge ; that of the lower wings 
is greyish-white, bat somewhat darker towards the upper edge. 

The caterpillar is about 0'4 inches long, and both caterpillar 
and chrysalis strongly resemble those of Tortrio) Inwliana. The 
attacks of this insect are also practically confined to young Scots 
Pine woods of from 6 to 15 years of age. The moths swarm about 
the end of May, and deposit their ova singly on the terminal buds 
of the young shoots, into which the young caterpillars bore their 
way when they issue from the shell; during the autumn and 
the following spring they hollow it out, so that it either dies, or 
can only develop very slightly before dying. About the end of 
April the caterpillar enters into the pupal state of rest within 
the hollowed-out bud, which it fiUfi with the fine threads of 
its cocoon. 

This insect seldom occurs in such large numbers as the Pine- 
shoot Tortrix ; and as it does not often happen that all the side- 
buds forming the whorl are injured, one of these generally assumes 
the role of leading-shoot, thus materially minimising the actual 
damage dona 

When the occurrence of damage is at all frequent, or in any 
way considerable, annibilative meaaurra should be adopted. The 
only good remedies are a careful revision of the thickets during 
April and May, like that adopted simultaneously or a little later 
in the case of the Pine-shoot Tortrix, and the breaking off of buds 
that are seen to be infested with the worm. 
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85. The Pine Resin-gall Tortrvr,, Tortra: (Setinia) redndla. 

The wings of this moth have a span of only about 064 inches. 
Head, body, and front wings are brownish-black or slate-coloured 
with a copperisb sheen. The upper wings have silvery-grey 
transverse Btripes, with a blackish feathery fringe, and the lower 
wings are of a dark brownish-grey with soft light-grey edging, 
whilst in both the under side is of a dark brownish-grey colour. 

The caterpillar is about 0'4 inches long, and of a yellowish- 
brown colour. The chrysalis is 0'32 inches long, and dark in 
colour, almost black. 

The life-history of this insect ia remarkable, being distinguished on 
account of its biennial generation, which is seldom &mongLepidoptera. 

The moths swarm in May, the female depositing her ova singly 
beneath the whorl-buds of young Pines, principally on the side 
branches. When the young caterpillar comes out of the egg a 
few weeks afterwards, it bores its way through the rind into the 
soft shoot, and the resin which exudes from the wound thus made 
forms a small soft gall about the size of a pea during the first 
year; this serves the tiny, worm-like caterpillar as a place of 
residence when hibernating during the following winter. In the 
second year, on account of the continuation of the feeding of the 
caterpillar, this gall increases to about the size of a cherry, and is 
formed of thick walls of resin, but exhibits internally a distinct 
partition formed by the gall of the former year. The shoot itself 
is hollowed oat to the very pith, and is enclosed within the resin- 
gall. In April of the second year the caterpillar enters into the 
pupal state within the gall, and in the following month the moth 
emei^es from the chrysalis, coming head first out of the gall when 
ready for swarming. 

The damage done by this insect is on the whole not very 
considerable, for, as above remarked, the side-shoots are principally 
attacked, and the leading-shoots only exceptionally, whilst they 
do not always perish in consequence. But when the insects are 
allowed to increase to any great extent, or when the young woods 
are growing on soils of only inferior quality, the damage done to 
the crops may frequently be quite considerable enough to make 
remedial measures advisable, and these can best take place by 
breaking off or crushing the galls of resin during the winter, 
whilst the caterpillar is reposing within them. 
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86. The Spnuse-shoot Tortrix or Shoot-timter, Toririx (GrapkoUtha) 
pad<dana. 

This is a small moth, having olive-brown npper wings with 
white markings, and dark-grey hind wings with a light-coloured 
edge. The caterpillar ia of a pale-reddish colour, with a light- 
brown head. 

The moths swarm about the end of May or the beginning of 
June, the female laying her eggs in little clasters on the whorl- 
shoota of young Spruce about 10 to 25 years of aga After about 
14 days the caterpillars make their appearance, and bore through 
the soft rind into the cambial layer, in which they form a broad, 
irregular gallery ; within this they shelter themselves gainst the 
resinous outflow by means of spinning a cocoon-lUte tube. 
Towards the end of April or the beginning of May, they enter 
into the pupal state of rest under the bark. 

The presence of this insect is always betrayed by the excrement, 
which is visible mixed up with the resinous exudation from the 
wound made by the caterpillar. When several caterpillars are 
feeding about the same locdity, all the portion of the plant lying 
above the part attacked usually dies off, so that when attacks 
take place from a large number of caterpillars, the dam^e 
inflicted can be by no means inconsiderable. 

The only method of preventing numerical increase of this little 
enemy is to cut out and bum the young Spruce infested, a 
measure which is rendered all the easier by the fact that it is 
principally the plants near the edges of the thickets that are 
largely attacked. Altum also recommends the smearing of 
patent viscous tar over the places attacked, in order to prevent 
the moths from making their exit from the pupal chamber. 

The curious observation recorded by Professor R Hartig may 
be noted here, that the fui^s Nectria cwreuhitvla, which occasions 
a cankerous disease of the bark on Spruce growth of 5 to 15 feet 
in height, frequently eflects its entrance by means of the places 
where the bark has been injured by this caterpillar. 

The dark Spruce-shoot Tortrix, GrapkoUtha duplicana, is in 
colour, life-history, and sylvicultural importance very much like 
G. pactdaiia ; but it makes its appearance about four weeks later, 
and is of less frequent occurrence. 
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E. Lkaf-moths {Tinädss). 
87. The Larch Minivg-moth, Timta (Cokophora) lariceUa. 

This very small, greyish-black moth swarms about the end of 
May or the beginning of Jane, the female laying her ^gs singly 
on the needles of Larches from about the pole-forest stage of 
growth onwards, whilst saplings and plants of younger growth are 
only exceptionally attacked after the insect has increased greatly ' 
in numbers. 

When the tiny caterpillar makes its appearance after beii^ 
about 3 to 4 weeks in the ovum, it bores its way into the needle, 
eats out the contents of the spine, makes use of the empty shell as 
a protective covering, and then hibernates in this little, yellowish- 
brown sack, which is firmly attached to the twig. In the 
following spring it resumes feeding on the soft fresh needles, but 
still dn^ its original sack about with it, and finally enters the 
cbrysalid stage in this. The new flush of foliage attacked be- 
comes yellow and withered at once, and the injuries ii)flicted often 
assume such dimensions, especially on young Larch trees near the 
edges of the compartment, that hardly a sound tuft can be seen, 
the foli^e looking as if it had been nipped and damaged by late 
frost. They gradually, however, recover, as new tufts of needles 
are formed in the centre of the damaged rosettes, and numerous 
short shoots develop, which assume the fimctious of the original 
long shoots that have been destroyed. 

These injuries are often inflicted year after year on young 
Larch trees growing near the edge of compartments, and of course 
then do a great deal of damage, not only retarding them 
materially in their development, but also kilUng them off finally, 
Borggreve considers this mining-moth one of the chief primary 
causes of the cankerous disease so frequently noticeable on young 
Larch sterns.^ 

Ännihilative measures can hardly be applied against this tiny 
little insect, Lai^ numbers of the caterpillars are devoured by 
tomtits, and destroyed by Ichnewmonidw, whilst heavy showers of 
' The generally accepted opinlos among BylTicaltnrista throDghont Oennany U 
distjnctly that tlie primary cause of the I^roh canter is the fungna Faxta Wilt- 
kmrnnii, R.Hrt£.,althoughof course there are several predispoaiug inUnenoes. Careful 
eelecttoa of soils and situation suitable to the Larch, and the formation of mixed 
rather than of pure crops, are the syMcnltural means of decrea^g the dangers nith 
vhich thia tree is threatened in Britain. — Ttoo». 
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rain dnring the time of swarming often kill ofC a good many of 
the little moths. 

Th£ Zarek-iark Tortrkc, Graphditha Zebeana, may also be 
mentioned The little caterpillars live in the camblnm and in 
the outer layer of the aapwood of small stems and branches of 
young Larch, on the bark of which they form conspicuous blisters 
and excrescences. 

III. Other Injurious Insects, 

A. SAW-ruES {Tenthredinidte). 

88, The Pine Saw-fly, TetUhndo (Lopkyrus) pmi. 

(Fwfo Plate IV. fig. 26.) 

The wings of the female fly have a span of 0'64 to 0"'72 inches. 
Its feelers are short and delicately toothed ; its head ia black in 
colour, whilst the body is yellowish with black patches on the back, 
and with three black rings or sections on the abdomen. The male 
insect is essentially smaller, but has beautifully double-feathered 
antennte, and is of a darker colour generally, with yellowish legs. 

The tailed-caterpillars, which have 22 legs, are of a dirty 
yellowish-green colour with a brown head, and black markings 
over the abdominal feet ; when touched, they suddenly rear or 
raise their heads like a sphyax, or in a cobra-like manner. 

In the chrysalis all the parts of the fully-developed saw-fly 
are already recognisable. It passes the pupal state in s leathern 
cocoon, mostly of a dark-brown colour, formed in the fissures of 
the bark, on the needles of the tree, or on the ground under moss. 
When effecting ita exit from the cocoon as imago, this saw-fly 
makes a characteristic circular section. 

The Pine saw-fly has a double generation. During the latter 
part of April and the beginning of May the first swarming takes 
place, when the female lays 120 or more ^s on the edges of the 
spines, which it wounds for the purpose with a saw-like ovi- 
depoaitor, whence it derives its English name. From 10 to 20 
e^s are deposited inside each needle, and then the wound is closed 
up with a kind of frothy slime. 

The larvEe or caterpillars make their appearance in May and 
June, and hang in clusters oil the whorls of young Scots Pine, 
especially of those near the edge of compartments, or on such 
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as are badly grown and somewhat sickly from being suppressed 
or dominated, and thus cut off from normal supplies of light and 
air requisite for the due satisbction of their requirements for 
healthy development So long as they are still small, the cater* 
pillars generally feed in twos on each spine, and leave the midrib 
standing ; but when they are stronger and nearer the attainment of 
their full growth, they devour the whole needle, just leaving a 
little bit of stump, whilst the young spines remain untouched. 

During the month of July they enter into the pupal state of 
rest, the cocoons being formed between the scales of the bark and 
on the branches of the foliage. In about 2 or 3 weeks the fully- 
developed saw-fly makes its appearance and swarms, when repro- 
duction is accomplished, and the second ovi-depositiou takes 
place. 

The caterpillars of this second generation come out of the shell 
during August, and often continue feeding untU well into autumn, 
when they descend from the stems, form their cocoons under the 
moss covering the soil, and hibernate within these as larvEe, for 
the metamorphosis into chrysalides only takes place during the 
following spring. 

The above-sketched normal development is not always carried 
out in full r^ularity or entirety, for it sometimes happens that 
single broods, or even whole generations, remain for a whole year, 
or even for two years, in the cocoon before at length developing 
into the imago or perfect insect 

The Pine Saw-fly, which sometimes occurs in very large num- 
bers, decidedly belongs to the more injurious class of forest 
insects. Although, as above remarked, it in the first instance 
attacks crops of sickly growth and backward development, yet, 
when increasing rapidly in numbers, it also extends its ravages to 
healthy crops of normal growth ; by interfering then with their 
development, it very soon brings them into an unhealthy con- 
dition, and thus directly paves the way for other noxious insects 
finding in them only too favourable a breeding-place. The 
immediate dam^e which the saw-flies themselves commit is 
checked or minimised, owing to the fact that the shoots of the 
last year usually remain intact, so that the formation of buds for 
the next year is not rendered impossible. 

Numerous animals render valuable assistance towards the 
annihilation of the Pine Saw-fly, — above all, the insectivorous 
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birds ; squirrels and mice devour the contents of the cocoons, 
whilst swine eat the caterpillars, but do not touch the cocoons. 
Ichneumon-flies, predatory flies {Asilidsi) and beetles (CaToHdig), 
cousiderably diminish the number of the caterpiUara, which are 
also particularly sensitive to frost and cold, damp, unseasonable 
weather, and consequently often die off in large numbers during 
Autumn. 

The annihilative or exterminative remedies, that have from 
time to time been found necessary, include the collection of the 
caterpillars when they are crowded together in clusters, although 
it is by no means always easy to detect their dirty yellowish- 
green colour against the foliage and twigs. They may either be 
crashed by p ullin g the gloved hand firmly along the twigs in the 
direction of the leading shoots, so as not to injure the foliage, or 
may be shaken down from the crown when the poles have out- 
grown the young thicket stage : for crushing Üie clusters of 
caterpillars on trees from which they cannot be easily dislodged, 
nippers have been specially constructed with broad wooden tongues. 

The collection of the cocoons lying on the ground below moss 
is hardly practicable, as they are so small as to be very easily 
overlooked. 

The herding of swine in the woods can only be of utility, so 
far as this insect is concerned, during the short time between the 
descent of the caterpillar from the stems and the formation of its 
cocoon-like winter-quarters in autumn, for, as has already been 
remarked, the pigs will not eat the cocoons. 

Although it will only seldom be of actual occurrence, yet 
should there be any necessity for felling a crop of young Pine, 
that may have been totally defoliated by the caterpillars of this 
insect, a complete and deep overturn of the surface-soil will be 
advisable, iu order to ensure the destruction of the caterpillars 
and chrysalides lying on and in the ground. 

But in most cases direct and special measures for the exter- 
mination of this saw-fly will seldom he within the limits of 
practical adoption. 



89. Cocoon Saw-ßies or FoHage^vxigps, Lydm, 

The Cocoon Saw-flies are particularly distinguished from the 
ordinary saw-flies of the genus Lophyrus, by the fact that the 
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larvie or caterpillars, which have only three pairs of thoracic 
legs, and one pair of feet on the last section of the abdomen for 
purposes of propulsion, live in a cocoon which moves forward 
with them along the twig ; this cocoon is partly transparent, but 
most of it is 80 obscured hj pieces of needles, and especially by 
excrement, that it has been termed the "dung-bag," Äs these 
saw-Hiea only seldom occur in large swarms, and are not under 
ordinary circumstances particularly injurious in coniferous wood- 
lands, it will only be necessary to meution the following principal 



The Tdlow Cocoon 8aw-fiy, Tenthrtdo (Lyda) eampeatris, whose 
tiny larvse or caterpillars live singly on the young shoots of 3 to 
6-year-old Scots and Weymouth Pinea, and are covered with a 
thick dung-b^. The chief exterminative remedy applied, when 
young plantations or transplants in nurseries appear to be 
attacked, is pulling the shoots firmly through the gloved hand, so 
as to crush the larvse. Young Weymouth Fine transplants are 
apt to suffer a good deal from them, but the presence of the 
caterpillar is easily noticeabla 

The Larye or Variegated Cocoon Saw-ßy, Tenthredo (J/ydd) 
pratensis, whose larvte live singly in sacks that are usually less 
defiled with excrement than in the other species. It is more 
frequently to be found on 16 to 40-year-old pole-forests of Pine 
than on younger growth, so that practical remedies by crushing 
the sacks containing the small caterpillars are hardly applicable 

The Bed-headed Cocoon Saw-fly, Tenthredo (Lyda) erythocepkala, 
lives in colonies of 3 or 4 in sacks plastered over inside with bits 
of needles and excrement« It occurs principally on young Scots 
and Weymouth Pines, and as it makes its appearance early in 
May, its attacks are confined to the older foHage. 

The Spruce Cocoon Saw-fly, Tenthredo (Lyda) ft/ypotroph/ka, has 
now and again occurred in Spruce pole-forests in such large numbers 
as to have cleared them of all the older needles, and in some cases 
even to have totally denuded them of foliage. Against this species 
also there is no direct practical annihilative measure applicable. 
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B. WoOD-wASFS (Siricidx or Uroceridte). 
90, Wood-wasps, Siridd^. 

The wood-wasps belong to the class of technically injurious 
insects, as their laige larrse often render timber nnfit for many 
technical purposes by boring deeply into the wood. They only 
attack coniferous timber. 

By means of a long ovi-depositor the female wasp lays her 
eggs sii^ly in the wood of the stem, principally selecting trees 
that have become sickly in growth in consequence of overtapping 
for resin, stripping of the bark by red-deer, injury by lightning, 
or other external injuries, whilst decidedly avoiding rotten wood. 
The larva bores £rst of all in the softer sapwood, but gradually, 
with growing strength, works deeper into the stem, and in the 
spring following the second winter again bores its way towards 
the surface of the trunk for the purpose of forming a pupal 
chamber in the sapwood. About the middle Of summer the 
fnlly-developed wasp bores a round hole straight through to the 
sur^e, and issues for the purpose of swarming and reproduction. 
The galleries bored in the wood by the white, cylindrical, thick 
larvce, which have a short terminal borer pointing upwards, axe 
also circular. 

Their generation is always biennial at least, and sometimes 
longer, for occasionally the wasps make their appearance from 
beams and scantlings that have been prepared and worked up for 
some length of time. 

The three chief species are : — 

The PiTie Wood-wasp, Sirex juverunis, which occurs almost 
entirely in Fine timber. The female has a steel-blue body, whilst 
the male is usually much smaller in size, and of a yellowish- 
red colour from the third to the seventh sections of the abdomen. 

The Oiant or Yellow Spruce Woodrvxttp, Sires gigas { Vide Plate 
IV. %. 22), which inhabits Spruce and Silver Fir. It is of a 
blackish colour, with a yellow patch behind the eyes. In the 
female the two first and the three last sections of the abdomen 
are yellow, whilst in the male all the rings are reddish-yellow, 
with the exception of the first and the last, which are block. 

The Mack Spruce Wood-tea^, ^rex gpectrum, also inhabiting 
Spruce and Silver Fir, and of a bluish-black colour, with yellow- 
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ish longitudinal lines along the sides of the front rii^ of the 
thorax, and a yellowish dot ou each side of the hack of the head, 
ia a species of less frequent occurrence. 

The only preventive or annihilative measure of any practical 
use against wood-wasps is to cut out without delay any sickly or 
injured stems, and thus keep the woods as clean as possible by 
thinning and proper supervision. 



C. Crickets {öryüid«). 

91. The MoU-cricket, Oryllus gryUotcdpa {Qryllatalpa vulgaris). 

{Vide Plate IV. fig. 24.) 

This well-known insect, easily distinguishable through its 
strongly developed claw-like legs, formed like a mole's for di^ng, 
belot^B to the order of Orthopiera, and has only an imperfect 
metamorphosis. 

The wingless larva already resembles the fully developed 
insect, whilst this is still more the case with r^rd to the 
chrystilis, which only differs from the imago by having merely 
rudimentary in place of completely developed wings, and crawls 
about and feeds like both larva and imago. 

The pairing-time is in June, when both sexes entice the other 
by means of a chirping undei^round. Alter impregnation the 
female deposits her ova, up to the number of about 200, and 
in size about as lai^e as a grain of hempseed, inside a nest 
formed l^ a hollow clump of earth about the size of a fist, 
cemented with a kind of slime, and lying about 3 to 4 inches 
below the surface of the soil. 

After about 2 or 3 weeks the larva make their appearance in 
July, being at first of a whitish colour, but becoming darker later 
on, and soon wander throughout the soil in search of food. Aiter 
hibernating under the surface of the soil, and making several 
changes of skin, they develop into imagines during the following 
spring. It is well worthy of note that the female cricket watches 
carefully over the opening of the nest containing her young, but 
at the same time also actually devours a large number of her 
progeny. 

The food of the mole-cricket is for the most part animal, and 
in this way it may to a certain extent be useful But in its search 
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for cockchafer grubs, worms, &&, it certainly destroys many seed- 
lings in nurseries, in the formation of its runs underground ; 
these at last become as large as could be formed by inserting a 
finger, for it bites through all roots that oppose its passage, and 
thus causes seedlings and transplants to wither and die o£f. This 
dam^e may at times become very considerable, especially in 
Pine and Spruce seed-beds. 

The methods of endeavouring to exterminate the mole-cricket 
comprise the following : — 

The seeking out of nests, which may be tracked by the con- 
fluence or converging of the runs, that dip down lower into the 
ground when they approach the nest. Although the runs are 
marked by air-holes in the soil, which look as if they had been 
made by sticking one's finger into the ground, and by the wither- 
ing and dying off of the seedlings, yet it is by no means alto- 
gether an easy matter to find out the nests. 

The planting-out of ordinary flower-pots, the holes in the bottom 
of which have been plumed up with cork, about six feet apart, and 
the stretching of pieces of wood, like laths, across from pot to pot, 
so that when the crickets are wandering about after nightfall during 
the pairing-time they cannot pass, but are forced to go along the 
e^e of the lath, and finally tumble into the pots. 

The killing of the mole-crickets when they are calling to each 
other during the pairing-tima This can be done by cautiously 
approaching the place where the chirping is noted, and then 
suddenly dislodging the insect in a clod by means of a hoe. 

The pouring of a tea-spoonful of petroleum, oil, or tar into the 
freshly-formed runs, which are easily distinguishable after rain, 
and then pouring in water until the runs are- full. As soon as 
the cricket gets touched by any of the oil, it at once ascends for 
fresh air, and then can be easUy destroyed. 

(6.) Insects on Broad-leaved Trees. 
I. Beetles or Chakbks (Coleoptera). 

Bark-beetles {Sedytidm). 

92. The broad-leaved species are much less exposed than 
conifers to injuries from bark-beetles, and when tlie former are 
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attacked at all, it occurs to a far greater extent in avenues and 
clumps of ornamental trees in parks and gardens, than in the 
close canopy of woodlands. But at the same time they do not 
escape injury entirely. 

The broad-leaved species of forest trees that are moat frequently 
attacked, or rather that are least exempt from danger, are the 
Elm, Ash, Birch, and in a less degree the Oak and Beech ; it is 
also quite worthy of note that on the broad-leaved trees most 
kinds of beetles are polyph^ous, now attacking this, now the 
other species. Here too, however, as among conifers, it is usually 
the older stems of sickly growth that are most apt to be attacked. 

It ia only young growth like seedlings, saplings, or poles and 
older stems that have been badly damf^ed, which are apt to 
succumb soon to the injuries received; for in tree-forest the 
boring of the larvae may often be carried on for years before the 
trees gradoally show signs of dying off. Thanks to their strong 
recuperative power, broad-leaved species of trees are altogether 
less sensitive than conifers to wounds and injuries inflicted, 
whilst at the same time a number of the hark-heetles that infest 
the former class of trees live more in the wood than in the 
cambium, and consequently threaten in a much less degree the 
vital enei^ of the tree. 

The following include the more injurious species which are of 
somewhat frequent occurrence : — 

The Oak-beetle, Bostriehvs (XyUborus) dispar. This insect chiefly 
attacks old Oak and Beech, that have been somewhat damaged or 
interfered with in one way or another, and also bores into their 
stools. Sturdy Oak saplings and transplants are often quickly 
killed off in large numbers by reason of the galleries ' formed by 
the larvee within the slender stems. The cutting hack of such 
young growth, and the burning of the stems infested, are the 
only way of annihilating thia insect enemy. 

The variegated Ash-beetle, Sylemnus fraxini, and the black Ash- 
beetle, Sylemais crenatus, both live principally on the Ash. The 
main gallery of the former consists of two horizontal arms or 
branches, but that of the latter has only one. Here and there 
these beetles occasion no inconsiderable amount of damage, as 
poles and young stems of backward growth are often killed off 

' The; eomewhat r«3«mUe the ehort galleries formed by BoMtriehua {Xylebona) 
lineatui in Spnioe, bnt are vei7 consideishly longer {vidt par. 71). — Trans. 
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quickly owing to the main and larval galleries being bored in 
large numbers througbout tbe cambium. 

The large Mm-heeile, Scolylus destructor {Eccoptogaster Qeoffro^), 
and the small Mm-beetle, Scolytus {Eeeoptogaster) mvltietriatus, both 
principally to be found infesting the Elm, do a good deal of 
damage to tbe trees tbey attack, owing to the larval galleries 
permeating the cambium, and only slightly entering the sapwood. 
Avenue trees seem especially liable to attacks from this insect. 
The main galleries, which are vertical, bite somewhat deeper into 
tbe a 



93. Cockchafers (Mdolonthidie). 

Although tbe fully developed chafers feed almost entirely on 
the foliage of the broad-leaved species of trees, yet it is especially 
during their larval or grub stage that these insects do by far tbe 
most injury ; and as they are usually more injurious to young coni- 
ferous seedlings and plants than to broad-leaved growth, they have 
already been dedt with amongst the insects injurious to conifers 
(vide par. 78). They are only mentioned here in passing, and for 
the sake of completeness in detailing the insects that actually 
damage plants or trees of broad-leaved species. 



94. Long-homed or Gervieom Beetles (Cerwmlyeidm). 

The very numerons class of long-horned beetles is distinguished 
in some instances by their size, or by their elongated powerful 
bodies and long legs, or by the fact that in many species the 
feelers are often several times the length of the body. 

The larvffi ate soft, whitish or whitish-yellow, with a large head 
and strong horny upper jaws ; they are mostly feetless, being 
provided with small warty projections only in place of legs, and 
live in the wood, whereas the beetles feed innocuously on leaves 
and flowers. 

The beetles swarm in summer, and lay their eggs on the bark, 
or in some instances in it by means of an ovi-depositor. When 
the larvEe make their appearance they first of all feed superficially, 
but bore deeper into the wood later on. The galleries formed 
are, as might he expected from tbe shape of the larvae, broad and 
shallow, but gradually increase in size with the growth of the 
larvee, and are full of the mealy dust formed by the latter. 
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The generation of the cervicom beetles varies, being simple or 
annual in many species, biennial with moat of them, and mult- 
annual in some cases. The imago bores its way out to the 
surface by an oblique passage having an elliptical exit-hole. 

The larvie of the cervicom beetles live chiefly in the wood of 
broad-leaved species of trees, and, as sickly or unsound stems are 
for the most part attacked, the actual damage they do is on that 
account comparatively slight ; but at the same time they are not 
infrequently found on sound stems, which become riddled with 
holes by the larvte, and are thus rendered of less technical 
value than they would otherwise possesB. 

Annihilative or extermiuative measures are hardly ever neces- 
sary on any extensive scale, nor could they easily find practical 
application. The following comprise the chief species ; — 

7Ä« large Oak Cervicom, Gerawhyx heros {Hammatieheraa cot^). 
This beetle is about 1'6 to 2 inches in length. The yellowish- 
white larva, extending to about 2'8 inches when full grown, is 
distinguished by having lai^e elliptical homy plates on the upper 
portion of the different segments. It inhabits old Oaks, occur- 
ring frequently in the sound wood, which is of course greatly 
damaged for technical purposes by the larval borings ; these are 
about as thick as a finger. Its generation is biennial. 

The large Poplar Cervicom, Cerambyx (ßaperdai) carckarias 
(vide Plate L fig. 11). This is a yellowish-brown beetle, with 
black-spotted thorax and elytra. The round, footless, yellowish- 
white larva attains a length of 1'4 inches ; it has brown 
mandibles and scales from the third to the tenth s^ment. Its 
generation is biennial, and as larva it feeds chiefly in Poplars and 
Willows up to about their 20th year. 

The Aspen Germeom, Cerambyx (Saperda) popvinea. The 
beetle is only 04 to 052 inches in length, and black in colour, with 
yellow hairs ; the feelers are alternately ringed with blue and 
black. The yellow larva, which lives chiefly in Aspen seedlings 
or stoles of from 2 to 6 years of age, at first feeds in the outer 
layers of sapwood, but during the second year bores its way into the 
pith, and produces knots and swellings that are often conspicuous 
on the slender stems. 

Its generation is also bienniaL In order to exterminate the 
insect, damaged stems should be cut back and burned, and the 
beetles should he collected when swarming during June. 
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The Spruce Cervic<ym, Calliaium luridwni. — This is in reality a 
much more injurious species of cervicom than any of the above- 
mentioned beetles, bat it chiefly attacks conifers (the Spcu^Kria 
particular) that are in a sickly or already damaged cdi^ISqq. 
The larvEe feed first of all in the oambial layer, and thuäiMll ,thfe 
stem before they bore deep into the wood. Next totJ-^iasoiife 
heTcynise this was the species of beetle most numeroiis ail>the 
damf^d Spruce forests of Bavaria in 1890, after theeiSpruce 
moth {Liparis irumaeka) had begun its ravages (vide foot-fiote on 
page 88). It is mentioned liere, as no special paragraph was con- 
sidered necessary for coniferous cervicoms. Immediate felling 
and removal of stems attacked should take place so soon as the 
insects are i-ecognised by the outpouring of resiu, and the gradual 
witherii^ of the crown of foliage. Its generation is biennial 

95. Weevus, or Rostral or Proboscid Seetlea {Giircidionidm). 

Of this rather numerous family a comparatively small number 
of very injurious species attack conifers {wde pars. 75 to 77), bat 
the great majority of weevils feed on plants of broad-leaved 
foliage, and not a few of them on our forest trees. 

In some cases damage is done by the larvfe, which live in the 
interior of the plants and destroy their tissue, whilst in others 
the main injuries are inflicted by the beetles devouring buds, 
flowers, and foliage ; but concerning their full life-history our 
knowledge is by no means yet complete. 

The characteristic feature of the Cwrcviionidse is the elongation 
or extension of the head to form a rostrum or proboscis, by 
means of which the majority of the species are easily recognisabla 

The so-called green and grey rostral beetles are especially 
destructive in young plantations and nurseries, where they o^en 
commit considerable havoc. These species are characterised and 
distii^uishable by a kmd of greenish or greyish metallic lustre, 
and among them the following are of most frequent occurrence : — 

1. Havivg a QreenitA, MetaUic Shem. 

Th£ ^very-green Hostral Beetle, Gurcviio (Phyllobitis) arge^atus. 
— This beetle gnaws and destroys the buds on Beeches, Birches, 
and Oak& It is blackish in colour, with emerald or bluish-green 
lustrous scales; the elytra have whitish hairs, and the feelers and 
1^ are brownish-yellow. Only 0'2 to 0'24 inches in length. 
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T?ie Green-Tiecked Sostral Beetle, OutcuOq {PhyUdbvue) viridicoUis. 
— This tiny beetle is only 0'12 to 0'2 mches in leogth, and of a 
smooth, glossy, black colour, whilst the sides of the neck-plate 
and the breast have green scales; the antennse and legs are 
brownish-yellow. It chiefly devonrs the buds of young Oak and 
Beech, but is also found on Aspen and Sallow. 

Tke Olittervng Boslrai Beeile, Curcvlio {Pdydvosas) ■mica-ns. — 
This beetle is 028 to 0*32 inches in length, and of a blackish 
ground-colour, covered with greenish, golden-bronze or copperish 
lustrous scales on the elytra, and whitish scales on the breast. 
It gnaws the buds of Beechea, Hazels, and Oaks principally, but 
also of other broad-leaved trees and shrubs, attacking them at the 
side firsthand hollowing them out; after the leaves have folly 
flushed, it feeds on the foliage. Its attacks can easily be pre- 
vented by ringing the stems with patent tar in April. 

2. Saving a Greyish ifetallic Sheen. 

The Bazel-nut Bostral Beetle, Cureulio [Strophosomus) coryli. — 
This beetle is 016 to 0*24 inches in length. It is almost spherical 
in shape, and brownish-grey in colour. The basal junction of the 
elytra is black, without hairs or scales ; the feelers and the legs 
are rusty red. 

It is principally to be found on Hazel, Oak, Beech, and Birch, 
whose buds it hollows out, and then proceeds to gnaw the young 
shoota^ Preventive or exterminative measures against these 
insect enemies, which often occur in large numbers, are only 
applicable to a limited ext«nt, as, for example, the collecting of 
the beetles in nurseries, although this is made troublesome by their 
habit of dropping to the ground whenever the plants they are 
on are touched or shaken in any way. Altum points out the 
advantage to be thus gained by ringing the stems with patent tar, 
as this will effectually prevent the fallen beetles from re-ascending 
them. 

Among the other rostral beetles which make themselves con- 
spicuous by their frequent occurrence may be mentioned ihe Hack 
Beech fwpping-heelU, Orchestes fagi, a tiny weevil only 010 to 0'12 
inches in length, and of a black colour, with grey hairs and a 
rostrum bent back under it ; its feelers and legs are of a light 

1 The unwinged imi>gin«a klao feed on tlie edges of needles and on the bark of 
TOQDg Fine and Spruce, eepecUll; of 2 jeir^old Beedlings, in aprinfi^ uid bars 
recently done very considerable damage in man; localities. (Hess, op. cii., toL. L 
p. 213.)— IVoM. 
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brown. The female lays its e^s singly under the cuticle near 
the midrib on the lower side on Beech leaves when they flush 
towards the end of April or the beginning of May ; and when the 
larvse appear 2 to 3 weeks later, they mine sidewards, or towards 
the apex of the leaf in the parenebymous layer, the galleries 
increasing in breadth very much as they approach the edge. The 
effect thus produced on the damaged beech-leaves makes them 
look aa if they had been nipped by late frost, as, thoi^h the 
injured parts exhibit whitish markings at first, they soon oxidise 
to a brown colour. The beetles which make their appearance in 
June feed on the foliage and the nut-cupules until they descend 
to hibernate under the dead foliage on the ground. 

This insect often occurs in miUions in Beech woods, and must, 
to a certain extent, damt^e the assimilative power and the 
increment of trees which are infested by them in large numbers, 
as often happens on parent standards and near the edges of com- 
partments. There is no practical preventive or annihilative 
measure suitable for adoption against this insect, whose attacks 
are, however, least extensive in mixed woods, where insectivorous 
birds are always most plentiful. 

96. The Saw-Twm Sedlea (Buprestidx). 

These are mostly beetles of a bright colour having a metallic 
lustre, and with compressed bodies and weakly developed legs ; 
they are only injurious to woodlands during their larval stage. 

The larvae are white, soft, feetless, and elongated, somewhat 
resembling the cervicom larvaj, but distinguishable from these by 
reason of the strongly developed first abdominal ring or section, 
and mostly also by two horny tips on the tail that point outwards 
or behind. They form irregular, sinuous galleries between the 
wood and the bark, which gradually become broader as the larva 
grows larger, and which are tightly packed with the bore-dust. 
The pupal chamber is hollowed out in the aapwood at the end 
of the larval gallery. Two years after entering the stem, the 
beetle emeiges through a halt-moon-like hole flattened on one 
side. 

Thoi^h, on the whole, not of great SyMeultural importance, yet 
a few species often do very considerable damage here and there. 
The following are the species of most importance : — 
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The Green Beech Saw-horn Beetle, Buprestis (AgrUu») viridü 
{vide Plate I. fig. 7). — This beetle is about 024 inches in length, 
and for the most part of a luatroua blue or green colour. It 
swarms in June and July, when the female deposits her ova on 
the hark of young Beech or Oak, on the cambial layer of which 
the larva feed, thereby causing a sickly condition of growth, or 
even the death of the sapling if badly attacked. Sturdy Beech 
transplants are specially liable to be attacked over considerable 
areas in this manner, but in these cases the observation has 
always been made that the plants in the first instance attacked 
have usually been in a sickly condition, in consequence of not 
having had time to establish themselves thoroughly. 

Its generation is biennial. The further propagatdon and 
increase in the number of this insect can be hindered by pulling 
up and burning the plants that are attacked ; but the dam^e done 
is not usually great. 

The Golden -furrowed Oak Sato-horn Beetle, Bwprestia (Ck/ryso- 
hothria) aßnis. — This is a copper-brown or dark grey beetle, with 
metallic lustre, and with two golden furrows on each of the 
elytra. The larvee live chiefly in sturdy Oak transplants, in 
which they bore irregular, sinuous, shallow galleries between the 
cambium and the sapwood, and often injure or even kill ofi' 
the saplings in large numbers. Here again the cutting back of 
the plants that show sickly growth, in consequence of being 
attacked, is the only way in which the increase of the insects can 
be prevented, or the damage done in any way repaired. 

The thin Oak Saw-horn Beetle, Buprestis (AgrHus) tenuis. — ^This 
beetle is 0-28 to 032 inches long, and of a dull green colour paasii^ 
into olive or bronze. In its life-history, and as regards the 
damage it does, to Oak and Beech principally, it closely resembles 
Agrilus viridis. Another species, Agrilus ietuleti, has also been 
found committing damage on Birch here and there. 

97. Leaf-beetles {Chrysomdidte). 

These beetles are of short, squat, compressed, strongly-arched 
structure, and are usually of small size, with short feelers and 
powerful legs partly adapted for springing ; they are frequently 
variegated in colour, and have often a metallic lustre. 

Though principally living on bi-oad-leaved kinds of plants, they 
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do, on the whole, comparatively little injury to species of 8ylvi- 
oultural importance. Both the larvse and the beetles feed on 
foliage, gnawing away the parenchym between the ribs and the 
reins, and leaving only the skeletons of the leaves, 30 that their 
attacks are very easily distinguished from those inflicted by other 
kinds of insects. 

As it is principally the less Important kinds of forest trees 
that suffer most from these particular enemies, — trees like Aspen 
and Saugh, which are themselves not infrec[uently classifiable as 
noxious weeds, — the injuries they inflict on woodlands are com- 
paratively slight on the whole, and any real damage that is done 
is usually confined to Alders and Willows. They are insects with 
simple annual generation. 

The following fonr species comprise those of chief sylvicul- 
tural importance : — 

The Blue Alder Leaf-beetle, Chryaomda {Agalastica) alni This 
is a small violet or steel-blue beetle, 0'24 to 0*28 inches long, with 
black feelers, breast, and legs. The larva is 04 inches long, 
6-footed, of a blackish colour, with somewhat of a greenish lustre» 
rather hairy, and with transverse marks across the rings on the 
hack. 

Whilst swarming during May and June as beetles, and again 
as larvEe appearing in June, this insect feeds on the leaves of the 
Alder, and is at times very troublesome in nursery-beds. By 
collecting the beetles after August, or during the time of swar- 
ming iu spring, when it is easier, their numerical increase may be 
held greatly in check. 

The Bed Poplar Leaf-beetle, Chrysomela {Lima) populi (vide 
Plate L tg. 9). The beetle is 04 to 0*48 inches iu length ; the 
body is blackish-blue in colour, and the elytra brick-red, with 
black points at their extremities ; the feelers are short, com- 
pressed, and thicken considerably towards their enda The 
6-footed larvse are of a dirty white, with many black dots, and 
two white excrescences on the sides of the second and third rings. 

Both as beetle and larva, they principally feed on Poplars and 
Aspen, but also on the foliage of Willows, when they can be 
somewhat destructive, as they may often seriously retard the 
development of the withes in the willow-coppices.^ The beetles 

r vorietiea, aaltcT 
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swarm in May and June, and the ova are deposited in clusters 
of 10 to 12 on the foliage of young aaplinga, shoots, and stoles up 
to a total of 100 to 160, The larvae appear ahout four weeks later ; 
after feeding for about four weeks they enter the pupal state, and 
appear again as beetles at the end of August.' 

The Aspen Leaf-beetle, Chrysomela (Lina) tremwlm, closely 
resembles L. popvli in appearance and habits, but is smaller, 
being only 032 to 0"4 inches in length, and has no black tips at 
the extremities of the elytra. It is in general somewhat more 
destructive than that insect, for it attacks the shoots whilst they 
are still quite young and soft. The larvse and pupse are hardly 
distinguishable from those of L. papvli. 

The common Earth-flea (Haliica oleraeea) and the springing Oak- 
leaf Beetle {Haltica erucm) are both tiny insects of 016 to 0'20 
inches in leugth, and of a bluish-green colour, with finely punctured 
elytra. They both do a good deal of damage at times in gardens 
and nurseries, and can best be got rid of from the beds by sprink- 
Ut^ these with ashes or lime, or watering them with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, or with a decoction of wormwood. 



CarUharides or Blister Beetles {Meloidm). 

98. The Cantharis or Spanish Fly, Lytta vesicatoria. 

(rwfo Plate L fig. 12.) 

This beetle is ahout 0o6 to 080 iuches^in length, of a beautiful 
emerald-green colour, with long black feelers and black 1^, and 
soft, wrinkled and punctured elytra, having a few slightly prominent 
longitudinal lines. Swarming during June and July, it lays its 
yellow, club-shaped e^s about 08 inches below the surface of 
the soil in clusters of 40 to 50. The larva appearing 3 to 4 weeks 
later, hairy and of a dark brown colour, quickly scatter in the soil, 
and appear to feed on humose substances, although recent investiga- 
tions distinctly suggest their being parasitic, and devouring the 
ova and larvae of the earth-bee or humble-bee. A very consider- 
able change in form takes place before the larva enters into the 
pupal stage. The life-history of this insect has not yet been 

' According to Taicbeuberg (Foratv>irCh>c?u^ticÄe Inaedenkunde, 1874, p. 19E>), 
this lusect frequently hsa a double generation. — Trails. 
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thoroughly studied, but the geaeratioii is probably aimple and 
annual 

These beetles often appear in great numbers in June, and 
attack the foliage of Ash principally, but also Ligustmm, Wood- 
bine, &c. They devour all the parencbym, leaving the midrib and 
veins bare, though even consuming these also when they are in 
want of food. Young Ash-plants in nurseries or plantations are 
often not inconsiderably damaged in this manner. 

The presence of this beetle in lai^e numbers is not only indicated 
by the rapid loss of leaves skeletoned in this characteristic 
manner, but also betrayed by the unpleasant smell emitted by 
it, especially during the early morning, when it is usually at rest 
on the leaves, and when it can easily be gathered by shaking the 
young poles, or by tapping them with padded mallets or axe- 
heads. 

The beetles collected can be disposed of to apothecaries for the 
preparation of the well-known Oantharides, or blistering fluid or 
plaster, so that the costs of extermination are often more than 
covered. 

IL Moths (Zepidoptera). 

A. SpinhebS {Bornhycidas). 

99. Tke Processtonary Moth or OoM-spinner, Bomhyx (Cnethocampa) 



{Vide Plate IIL fig. 18.) 

There is a considerable difTerence between the sizes of the two 
sexes of this species, the wings of the female moth having a span 
of 1'6 inches and those of the male only 1'28 inches. The upper 
wings are brownish-grey, with two double, darker transverse 
bands across them, the colours being plainer and more definite in 
the male; the under pair of wings are yellowish-white, with 
brownish-green somewhat indistinct trausverse bands. 

The caterpillar, which has 16 feet, attains a length of 1'4 
inches, and is of a bluish or reddish-grey, with black spots on its 
back, and reddish-brown knob-like warts covered with a growth 
of very long, brittle, black and white hairs. 

The ruddy brown somewhat compressed chrysalis lies in a 
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barrel-shaped cocoon inside a nest or pupal community spun by 
mutual labour, and attaioiug about the size of a child's head. 

The moths swarm in August, and are, like other moths, usually 
most active towards evening. After impregnation, the female 
deposits about 150 to 200 ova in rows along the deep fissures in the 
bark ot old Oak trees, and covers them up with a little grey 
wool-like coating as a protection against the wintry cold. 

In the following May the youi^ caterpillars make their 
appearance, and at once commence feeding in large communities. 
During the day-time they generally collect closely together in a 
nest in common on the stem, situated just under the junction of 
oue or other of the large branches, and then towards evening 
setting out in close phalanx-like column to re-commence feeding. 

The column is generally headed by one caterpillar, but gradu- 
ally increases to the middle, and then, after decreasing, again 
terminates in another single caterpillar ; in this marching order 
the caterpillars range themselves closely together, and whenever 
the column is broken or disturbed, they endeavour to re-form in 
proper order again as soon as possible ; their track or marcbiug- 
route is marked by gossamer threads. After they have finished 
feeding, they usually march back to the same nest, which is 
gradually increased in dimensions and woven together more closely 
as the caterpillars grow larger, so that at last it attains the size of 
an infant's head, and can plainly be seen from a distance. Such 
nests in common usually contain a good deal of larval ezcrement. 
When the tree they happen to be on has been denuded of foliage, 
the caterpillars migrate to another, stUl moving always in closed 
column. 

About the beginning of July the pupal state of rest is entered 
into by the colony, either in the nest in common which they 
happen to be occupying, or in a new one specially woven for the 
occasion either at the foot of the bole or else at some height up 
the stem, but always on the sheltered side of the tree ; inside this 
nest in common each caterpillar forms, as already stated, its 
individual cocoon, from which the complete moth emerges in 



It is only the Oak that is attacked by this insect, but as it 
occurs not infrequently, the injuries inflicted can assume consider- 
able proportions. Trees in the full enjoyment of light and air 
are, on the whole, most exposed to attacks from the processionary 
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moth, as, for instance, standard Oaks of all descriptions, and trees 
near the edges of compartments. When total deaudatioQ of the 
foliage takes place repeatedly, so that not infrequently the mid- 
summer flush of leaves is destroyed as well as the spring foli^e, 
the results are often not merely confined to temporary loss of incre- 
ment, but may induce a sickly condition of growth, with " atag- 
headedness," and may ultimately lead directly to the death of 
the tree. 

But another danger is threatened by the long, brittle hairs, 
which contain some substance poisonous to both man and beast, 
and produce swellings and inflammation where they happen to be 
brought in contact with the skin. When old Oaks growing on 
grazing land are attacked by the caterpillars, the hairs of the 
latter are often swallowed by the cattle when feedii^, and may 
occasion them a good deal of suflering. 

Protected by these long, poisonous hairs, the caterpillar has few 
natural enemies beyond the Cuckoo, and a few Tachi-rm and 
Ichneumonidx; but, on the other hand, the ova are well-nigh deci- 
mated daring the winter by tomtits, woodpeckers, &c 

The best annihilative measure that can be adopted against this 
insect consists in the removal and crushing or burning of the 
nests containing the caterpillars and chrysahdes ; when these 
latter are high up the stem, ladders will either be necessary, or 
else a pole with a nob of tow dipped in petroleum, and then 
lighted so as to set fire to the nest. For nests that are too high 
up for this method to be successful, Altum recommends the use 
of the gun with a large chaise of very small shot and a small 
charge of gunpowder, so as to knock the nest to pieces. 

Whether the caterpillars be collected first or directly destroyed, 
the greatest caution should be taken to ensure that the woodmen 
should not have their health injured in any way by the poisonous 
hairs. Thick gloves, and an adequate protection, as, for instance, 
a damp sponge over both mouth and nostrils, are necessary ; and 
if the exterminative measures can take place during wet weather, 
so much the better, as the hairs are not only less brittle then, but 
are also less apt to float about in the air. 

In areas infested for the time being by these caterpillars, the 
woods should, for obvious reasons, be closed to the collection of 
berries, the cutting of grass, and the herding of cattle. 
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100. The Bop Bog, light Tussock Moth, or Beech Spinner, Bomhyx 
(prgyia, Baaychira) pvdibunda. 

(Ftde Plate III. fig. 21.) 

The female motli has a span of 2 to 24 inches, whilst the male, 
though somewhat smaller, is easily rect^iiisable by its yellowish- 
brown feathery autenoie. 

The front portion of the body and the upper wings are of a 
reddish -white or whitish-grey colour, with two darker transverse 
bands ; the lower part of the body and the back wings are lighter 
in colour, and with an indistinct transverse baud, looking more like 
a patch than any regular stripe. 

The caterpillar, which attains a length of 1'6 inches, is of a 
greenish -yellow colour at first, but afterwards turns reddish ; it ia 
characterised by four thick, yellowish-grey tufts of hair on the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sections of the body, between 
which the velvety black incisions stand out prominently, and also 
by a long red or ruddy brown tuft of hair on the second last 
section towards its extremity. 

The dark brown to greyish-yellow hairy chrysalis passes through 
the pupal state of rest in a cocoon. 

This mo^h swarms about the end of May and the beginning of 
June, when the female deposits her ova, to the number of 100 or 
more, on the bark of poles or tree-stems usually only from about 
3 to 10 feet above the ground ; the eggs are at first of a greyish- 
green colour, but gradually darken to a brownish-grey. 

About the end of June the young caterpillars make their 
appearance, devour the e^-shells from which they have just 
issued, and, like the Spruce-moth, cluster together for a few days 
in schools or colonies before ascending to begin feeding on the 
your^ foliage. At first they only nibble or gnaw the leaves 
slightly, but later on, with growing strength, they eat lai^ 
portions of them, and often finally completely gnaw through the 
leaves near the petiole, so that parts of them fall down and 
may be found strewn over the ground. 

In autumn, about the end of September or October, they 
descend from the trees on which they have been feeding, and 
form their cocoons in moss, or under dead foliage or the like, 
where they hibernate as chrysalides. 
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The Hop-dog or Beech-moth is to be found now and again in 
allele examples on almost every kind of broad-leaved tree, but lai^e 
swarms of them occur only on the Beech. It principally attacks 
the older classes of Beech crops, especially such as grow on soil 
that is somewhat inferior in quality, and it is usually only when 
these have been defoliated that it migrates to the pole-forests and 
the other crops of younger growth. It often occurs in enormous 
numbers, and is undoubtedly, above all others, the insect that 
threatens most deimage to the Beech. 

But the injuries inflicted are essentially diminished by the fact 
that the feeding of the caterpillars principally takes, place during 
the later half of the summer months, after the formation of the 
young buds, for the flush of leaves during the following spring, has 
already taken place ; for experience has shown that, although the 
generation is simple and annual, any plague of these caterpülars 
seldom lasts longer than two consecutive years, so that as a rule 
the damage actually done is, for the most part, confined to temporary 
loss of increment, and to a prejudicial influence, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, on the mast-producing capacity of the trees. 

The caterpillars have numerous enemies amongst insectivorous 
birds, including crows, cuckoos, thrushes, finches, tomtits, &c., 
whilst of predatory insects, Carabidw and Ichneumonidx decimate 
them ; but it is chiefly to diseases of fungoid origin that the sudden 
disappearance of enormous swarms must be ascribed. At the 
same time, they are extremely sensitive to sudden changes in the 
weather, although during the winter months comparatively insen- 
sitive to the effects of snow and cold. 

As an annihilative and extermiaative remedy, experience has 
shown that attempts to collect the chrysalides, or to collect or squash 
the caterpillars when descending the trees for the purpose of 
formii^ their cocoons on the ground, are, on the whole, of no great 
practical use, or are, at any rate, not effective in the degree desired. 
As the eggs are deposited on the smooth bark of the Beech within 
a moderate height (about 10 feet) above the ground, and are com- 
paratively easy to find owing to their being laid in clusters, they 
can be easily collected or destroyed, or can be effectively pre- 
vented from hatching, or killed off if the larvae are collected in 
schools by beii^ smeared over with oil or patent tar, as this 
brings death to both ova and larvEC. But as the ova are deposited 
within 80 short a distance of the ground, the simplest and most 
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practical method seems to be the formation of Darrow rings of 
patent tar ronnd the stems at about 12 feet in height, as the tar will 
bite on well to the smooth bark, and will prevent the great majority 
of caterpillara from ever ascending to feed on the tree-foliage, 
whilst it will also hinder the caterpillars, from ova deposited above 
that, beiug able to descend when following their uatnral instinct 
towards chrysalisatiou on the soil 

101, Other ß^nners (Brovm-Tail, Lackey, and Gipsy Moths) 



Although these three species of moths are for the most part 
injarioua to fruit-treea, yet they often occur in great numbers on 
woodland trees, more especially on Oak, and are therefore deser- 
ving of some short mention here. 

The £rown-Tail Moth, Bombyx (Liparis, Portheeia) chrysorrhaa. 
— ^This is a white moth with satin-like lustre, having a span of 
1'2 to 1'6 inches. The abdomen of the female is for the most part 
brownish, but with a dense reddish-brown tuft of woolly growth 
near the termination of the abdomen, whilst the male is of a 
blackish-brown colour with ruddy-brown tail or fringe of hairs 
behind. The 16'footed caterpillar is about 1'4 inches long, and 
of a dark greyish-brown colour, with red stripes along the sides, 
and cover«! with yellowish-brown hairs; \indemeath it is of a 
grey colour, with yellow marbling. 

The moths swarm at the end of June and the beginning of 
July, when the female lays her 200 to 300 brownish-yellow e^s on 
the lower side of the leaves of many broad-leaved species of trees, 
but chiefly on Oak, and covers them up with spongy emission. 
The caterpillars make their appearance in August, and form nests 
for themselves round the leaves and young shoots. In autumn, 
with a view to the coming period of hibernation, th^ strengthen 
them, and thus form very tough nests of about the size of a fist. 
In the following spring they again attack the foli^e, and then 
about the b^inning of June enter the pupal state of rest for 
about three to four weeks in a transparent greyish-brown nest. 
Their generation is therefore annuaL 

In orchards the winter nests can easily be destroyed, but this 
is not practicable when the crowns of lofty Oaks or other forest 
trees are attacked. 
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The Lackey Moth, Borribyx (Qnstropacha) neustria. — The span of 
the wings of this moth is about 12 to 1'6 inches. Its hodj and 
upper winga vary from yellow to reddish-brown, with broad 
transverae band having lighter edges ; the lower wings are some- 
what l^hter in colour, and have a faint darker band across their 
middle. The slightly-haired caterpillar attains a length of 1'8 
inches, is alternately striped light blue, reddish-brown, and white 
like the pattern of a lackey's waistcoat ; its head is pale blue, with 
two black spots. 

The moths swarm in July and August towards the evening. 
After impregnation the female deposits her 300 to 400 brownish- 
grey ova in the shape of a close band round twigs and small 
branches of fruit-trees and Oaks principally, but also on Elm, 
Hornbeam, Poplars, and Willows. About the end of April or 
the beginning of May the young caterpillars appear, and begin to 
feed on buds and leaves, living at hrst in communities inside 
uests until they are full-grown. They enter the chrysalid stage 
about the end of June, but before doing so break up their 
colonies, and betake themselves individually to pupal rest between 
leaves or in the inequalities of the bark, to which they attach 
themselves with a few loosely spun threads. 

As the Lackey-moth attacks fruit-trees for the most part, 
active measurea can easily be taken to destroy the clusters 
of ova and the caterpillars' nests in orchards ; but annihilative 
measures are hardly applicable in the case of lofty forest trees. 

The Qipsy Moth or Brovm Arches, Bombyx (Liparis) dispar 
{vide Plate IIL fig. 19). — There is, as the name implies, a great 
disparity between the sizes of the male and the female moths. 
The wings of the female have a span of 2'1 to 2'6 inches, whilst 
that of the maledoes not exceed 1'6 to 1'8 inches. The wings of 
the fenLale are of a brownish-white colour, with darker, zigzag 
arched lines, and with brownish-grey down near the extremity, 
whilst those of the male are dark greyish-brown, with similar zigzag 
arched markings; both have dark-tipped edgings, and in both 
the lower pair of wings are of a paler colour with fainter markings. 
The 16-footed caterpillar, which attains a length of two inches, 
has a large head, is dirty grey along the back, and yellowish-grey 
on the sides and under part, with small black dots on the skin, 
and having a white line down the ri<^e of its back. On each side 
of this central line it has a row of warts that are blue on the 
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first five rings, and red on the other six. Had from which clusters 
of long dark hairs issue. 

The time of swanniog is about the end of July and the earher 
part of August, when the male moths are much more active than 
the females. During August and September the latter deposits 
her ova to a total of 300 to 400 in shallow round clusters on the 
bark of smooch stems or other convenient objects mostly near the 
ground, and then by dusting off the brownish-grey wool-like hairy 
down from her extremity, gives them a protective covering re- 
sembling a bit of thin fungus or sponge. 

The caterpillars appear daring the following April or May, but 
remain tc^ther for about ten days in clusters or colonies, before 
they ascend the stems to commence feeding on the foliaga 

About the b^inning of July they enter the pupal state of rest, 
fastening themselves loosely by a few threads between leaves or 
in the fissures of the bark ; about fourteen days later the imagines 
make their appearance, to repeat the simple annual generation. 

This is an extremely voracious and injurious insect in orchards, 
but occasionally it also causes total defoliation of woodland trees, 
chiefly of Oak, Hornbeam, Poplar, Willows, Lime, and Alder, 
Sometimes, if impelled by hunger, it has likewise been known to 
attack conifers, when it prefers the Scots Pine to the Spruce. 

Of these three species of insects, the Gipsy-moth is of moat 
importance ^Iviculturally, for, though it is principally to be fouad 
feeding on fruit-trees in orchards, it is in reality polyphagus on 
nearly all broad-leaved species ; but among forest trees Oaks are 
on the whole most liable to its attacks in all forms of crops, from 
coppice-woods to high timber forest It may be said almost to 
occur periodically in laige numbers, sometimes defoliating trees 
over extensive areas, and at least leading to a considerable 
temporary loss of increment on the stems denuded or badly 
injured. 

The extenninative remedy most recommended is the destruction 
of the easily noticeable clusters of eggs, and Altum suggests that 
this can beat be effected by daubing them over with patent tar.' 

> In the cam of the Gipaj.moth, ringiDg the trees with patent t&r would seem the 
most practioal way, considering tb»t the on are mually deposited near the soil.— 
Tran». 
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B. Span-woems {QeomdridBe). 

102, The Wmter Moth or Winter ^Htn-ioorm, Geometra 
i{Chevmaidbia) brumata. 

The male moth has a span of about 1 to 1'2 inches, and its froiit 
wings are of a reddish-grey or yellowish-grey colour, with dark 
wavy lines ; the hind wings are lighter, and with indefinite, 
indistinct stripes. The female is about 0'32 inches in length, and 
of a greyish-brown colour with white scales, long feelers and legs, 
and very reduced, or in reality only rudimentary, wings; it is 
therefore incapable of flight. 

The 10-Eooted caterpillar, at first of a grey colour, but changing 
after the first time of shedding the skin to a yellowiah-green, with 
a pale longitudinal stripe along the back, and a green head, later 
on assumes a green colour with a dark mark along the back and 
three light marks along each side ; when full-grown it attains a 
length of 1'04 inches. 

The chrysalis is of a light brown colour, and has no protective 
coeoou. 

The winter moth swarms from October till December, when 
the males fiy about towards the close of the day in seai-ch of the 
females that run up and down the stems of the trees. After 
impregnation has taken place, the female deposits her ova on the 
buds, leaf-scars, and twig-points in the crowns of the trees ; the 
eggs, which are greenish at first and reddish later on, number 
about 200 to 300 per individual 

The tiny caterpillars make their appearance from the ova 
during the following April and May, damaging many leaf and 
flowering buds by feeding on them, and then later on devouring 
the foliage which they twist or roll up somewhat in the manner 
so characteristic of the insects named " leaf-rollers." About the 
beginning of June they spin down from the leaves on gossamer 
threads to the ground, for the purpose of passing the pupal state 
of rest in a smoothly-formed hole, about two inches below the 
surface of the ground. 

This insect is, for the most part, injurious to fruit-trees (to 
Apple, Pear, and Plum trees especially), but it also occurs very 
frequently on all sorts of broad-leaved species of forest growth, 
and is especially to be found on Oak, Hornbeam, Lime, and Elm. 
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The Northern WtJiter Moth, or Norihefm Winter Span-worm, 
Cfeometra (Cheijttatatna) horeata, 13 a closely-allied species, which 
is priocipallj to be found on Beech amoogst the trees of woodland 
growth.' The caterpillar closely resembles that of the former 
species, but is only about 064 inches in length, and can easily be 
distinguished by its having a black head. In addition to 
destroying the leaves and buds, it often does a very considerable 
amount of damage to young seedling growth of Beech ; but, on 
the whole, this insect is principally to be found on the Blrcb, 
though damE^e done by it is often credited to G, brujnata. 

Preventive measures against these two species are only practi- 
cally applicable in orchards. There rings of patent tar can either 
be formed round the- stems, or else strips of stiff paper can be 
smeared with the tar and t^ed firmly round the stems, so as to 
prevent the wingless female from crawlii^ up into the crowns of 
the trees. Delving and overtnrn'i^ the soil can also be carried 
out in orchards, so as to destroy tha chrysalides by burying them 
deeper in the ground. 

2%e large Winter Moth, or large W<nter Spavr-wwm, öeometra 
{ffOemia) defoliaria,' a large species of Span-worm, has a some- 
what similar life-history, and inflicts similar injuries, but seldom 
occurs in such la:^ numbers as the above-named other two 
species sometimes da 



C. Lkaf-ROLLEBS {TortriddB). 
103. The Green Oak-Tortnx or Oak Leaf-roUer, Tortrir-, viridana. 

This little moth, whose wings when extended have iit most a 
span of only 0'88 inches, has upper wings of a beantifiii bright 

' It ia somewhat emaller in size, the male baring a span of \i inches, tha tipper 
wingH being whitiah-grey, wiih a browniah-ysllov lustre, and the hind wings wliitiah ; 
as in a. Ifnunata the female has only mdimentaiy wings, hnt in this case ttie; are 
even smaller than in the former. — Trans. 

* The male has a span of 1 -fl to 1 9 laches j the nppec wings are yellow, and «oated 
with ras^ brown, with a brown root or base, and a broad zigzag brown transvierae 
band ; the lower wings are bright yellow, with a spnnkUng of brown, and one «Bark 
spot. The female ia wingless and very long-legged, and yellow in coloor, with blats.^ 
spots. The 10-legged oaWrpillar is 1'82 inohea long, and of a reddiah-btown colonr,\ 
with a long doable back-stripe, sad yellow, brownish-red spotted side Unea. Though 
feeding prinoipally on frmt-treea (ospeeially on those with stony-frnit), they »re also 
comparatiTely frequent on Oaks, (Hees, op. cü. vol. ii. 80,)— Tnms. 
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green, with yellowiah-white fringe round the lower edges, and 
light grey lower wii^s, with greyish-white et^ng. 

The 16-footed caterpillar, which attains a length of about 0"48 
inches, ia of a dark yellowish-green colour, with a black head, and 
minute black knob-like warts, on which there are a few fine hairs. 

The chrysalis is of a blackish-brown colour, and about 0*44 
inches long. 

This moth swarms from about the middle till the end of June, 
when the female deposits her ova singly or in small clusters on 
the buds then being formed on the twigs in the crowns of Oaks. 
The tiny caterpillars make their appearance during the following 
spring, when they attack the buds, flowers, and foliage, and then 
about the b^innii^ of June proceed to enter the chrysalis stt^e 
in leaves rolled together, in fissures of the bark, &c, from which 
they emerge as imagines after a pupal rest of about three weeks. 
Its generation is therefore simple and annual 

This insect lives exclusively on the Oak, especially on older 
pole- forest and tree-forests, and occasionally occurs in vast 
numbers over extensive areas, where it does no inconsiderable 
amount of damage in Oak woods by destroying the foliage, and 
scattering all hopes of a good mast-year. In consequence of the 
ova being deposited on the buds, and young twigs, the feeding of 
the caterpillars always begins near the top of the leafy crown, 
and gradually extends downwards, often resulting in total 
denudation of the foliage, which can only be replaced when the 
midsummer flush of leaves takes place. 

Preventive and exterminative measures are hardly appUoable. 
When late frosts have nipped the young Oak foliage during 
years when the caterpillars have been swarming in large numbers, 
these have been known to be starved to death in consequence. 
During the long period of winter many ova are also doubtless 
destroyed by starlings, thrushes, sparrows, tits, &c. 

D. Note on some otheb Lbpidottbba. 

Amangst the speoiea of maths which it has not besii considered necessaiy to 
mentioii in the text, there are seTaml kinds thut are of comparatirelj &eqaeat 
occurrence in oar British woodlands. These include the following : — 

A. Spinner» (Bombyddte). 

TheemmumVapovrer-moth, BomiyKCOrsfyiaJoniiyBa, with »span of 1 "2 inches; the 

male is of a mstj-broim colour, with two dark tranarsrae bands and a white moon-spot 

on each of the upper wings ; the female ]a jello wish -grey, with only white stumps as 
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rudimentary wings ; the caUrpllkr is why grey, with yellowish hairs, velvety black 
back, and carmine warta, vith two long black tufta of hair behind its head, other two 
atanding out at right angles to the sides on the Gth section, and one standing npright 
on the 11th ring. It swarnjB in Angast and September, and laya 150 to SOD eggs on 
the ttest from which it has emerged. The lairce occaaionally appear in aotamn, bat 
mostly not nntil spring. Properly speaking, its ravages are conÜDed to the buds, 
foliage, and yonng fruit of fruit-treea ; but it is also fonnd on Saugh, Mountain Ash, 
Spruce, and Scots Pine. It enters the chrysalis stage in June or Jnly, which lasts 
for about six weeks. 

The Saim-math, £oir^fx{LiparU, Leueoma) mlicü,hMtB'p$,iiijt2U>2-iincheB,thB 
wings being white and satin-like, and the legs ringed with black and white. The 
caterpillar is I'S inches long, greyish in colonr, with yellowish -white spots on the 
back, amall red warts, and light brown hairs. The female depneits 160 to 200 ora in 
June and Jnly on the bark or leavea of Poplars and 'Willows, ani then covers them 
up with a white membrane. The caterpillars sometimes appear in autunin, but 
mostly not until the following spring, when they feed on the foliage till entering the 
papal state about the end of May. The chrysalis may be fotmd loosely attached to 
leavea or twigs. 

The Quid-Tail moth, Bombyx {lAparis, Forthesia) av/rifiua, lives principally on 
fruit-treea, but also on Oak, Beech, Elm, Birch, Lime, and Willows, and on many 
shrubs. It baa a span of 1 '4 to 1*3 inches. It much resembles T'orfA^na ckTyaarrkiea, 
but its body is of a lighter, almost golden colonr, and the inaide edge of the wings 
has a longer fringe. The caterpillar is black, with hlsckish-grey hairs, two vefmillion 
lines along the back, and patchea of snow-white hairs. The chrysalis is of a blackish- 
brown colour, and eocloaed in a thin whitish-brown cocoon. During June and Jnly 
it lays 150 to 200 eggs in clusters on foliage, and covers them ap with golden-yellow 
wool from the abdomen. The caterpillars appear in August, and feed on leaves, 
buds, Sowera, and young frnit, hibernate on the ground or in hssurea of the bark 
near the ground, and recommence feeding in the following spring till they become 
chrysalides, about the end of May or in June, on roUed-up leaves or on twigs. The 
ase of patent tar in early epring seems recommendable. 

B. BvOerfiU» (Papuimida)). 

Among Bvtterfiie» proper (Papilionidte), which swarm in the day-time, the only 
speciea of anything like sylsicultoral importance is the large Tortoise^-lieU Bvürrßy, 
Vaaevapolyehl'iTot, with a span of 22 to 2'6 inches. It is o! a yellowish-red in the 
upper part, and dark brown towards the edges ; the npper wings are spotted with 
black, three spots being on the yellow ground ; the lower wings have a large black 
spot on the upper eAgt, and a blno moon-spot near the fringe. The grejish-blue 
caterpillar is 1 '8 inches long, with yellow stripes along the back and sides, and rusty 
yellow prickles. The chrysalis is angular, reddish-grey, and with several spots having 
a mather-of-peail lustre. The female, after hibernating, lays her blaokieb-grey eggs 
in clusters during apring on the twigs of fruit-trees, but also on Elm, Willow, and 
Aspen. The caterpillars, which appear in Maj and June, live in colonies in nests, and 
feed on the foliage till the end of June, when they scatter to become chiysalides. 

C. CUandng-TnoIJa {SeHidiB). 

Of the family of Clearuring-TiMlhe (Ssriii»), Setia apiformia does a good deal of 
damage in the wood of young Poplars, especially Black Poplar and Aapen. The 
moths swarm in June and Jnly, when the ova are deposited in the fissures of the 
bark near the base. The caterpillars appear in Jnly and August, bore into tba 
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«rood of the stem, live there through tvFO winters, aod then come out to enter the 
puptit Btate of rest in pupal chambers formed on or near the gronnd out of bore-dust. 
The imaginea appear in June, the complete generation occnpying two jeara. It is verj 
frequently to he found along with Ceram^)^ {Sajierda) earctiariat [viae par. 84). 

D, Wood-borers (CosHdre). 

Among Wood-loring moth» {Cosndm), the Ooat-moth and the Wood Leopard-moth 
certainly deeerre some passing notice. 

The Ooai-moih, Cotsta ligniperda, has a span of 2'Ö to 2'8 inches for the male, and 
S '2 to 3 '1 inches for the female. The upper wings are greyish broicn, with whitish-groy 
markings, and with taany dark brown traneverse lines j the lower wings are aaby- 
grey to greyish-brown. The abdomen is long and blunt, and of a greyish-brown 
colour, vith white edging to the rioga. The IQ-footed caterpillar is 3 '6 to 3'S inches 
long, reddish -yellow at first and brownish-red later on, with brown head and breast- 
plate, darker above than below, naked, and smelling of acetic acid. The thick, ruddy- 
brown chryealia has prickly projections on the abdominal sections. It swarms iu 
June and July, when the ova are deposited, to a total of about 25, in the bark-fissuree 
of Oak, Elm, and most softwoods. In July the caterpillars appear and continue 
boring in the wood till the Hay of the second year afterwards, the generation being 
biennial ; they do great damage to the timber technically. 

The Wood Leopard-moth, Zeuzera mxuH, also does damage technically, bat chiefly 
attacks youug stems of Maple, Sycamore, Ash, and Lime among forest trees. It is 
only about two-tbirds of the size of the previouB species. The wings are white, with 
numerous round steel-blue spots, and six similar spots od the trunk of the body. Its 
abdomen is striped alternately with blackish-blue and white. The caterpillar is 
yellowish, with little black warts ; it appears in August, eats in the splint for the 
first summer, but then proceeds deeper into the wood, boring upwards into the stem ; 
in June of the second year it returns to near the bark, in order to enter the pupal state 
within the soft sapwood, and thus complete its biennial generation. — Tram. 

104 The Insect Producers of DeformUies and MaiforvudioTis. 

In addition to the injurious insects above treated of, which 
inflict damage on the timber, bark, foliage, or roots of our wood- 
land trees, there are also numbers of other insects that produce 
certain variations from the normal growth in the shape of galls, 
excrescences, and knots, and which are, in short, producers of 
deformities and malformations. .Ajid even though in the most 
instances the damage caused by them may be slight, and merely 
such as to render remedial measures only exceptionally advisable 
or possible, yet it is desirable that the forester should know some- 
thing of their origin also ; hence a few remarks concerning them 
may here be made. 
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1. On Conifees. 

Plavi-lice (Aphid«). 

The Green Spruce Aphis, ^truce-gall Aphis, or Spruce Chermes, 
CherTMe viridis. This minute tree-louse, only 0'08 inches in 
length, and of a yellowish-green to light hrown colour, with 
whitish down and white wings, bores into the buds of young 10 
to 20 yearnald Spruce for the purpose of depositing its ova to the 
numbrä of about 20 to 30 on the edges of the bracts or scales. By 
means of the puncture thus made, and the absorption of the sap 
by the young caterpillars, a cone-like swelling of the compressed 
needles takes place, which assumes a green appearance at first, 
but afterwards turns ruddy brown, and after it has opened at the 
edges of the scales or leaf-bracts, so as to permit the exit of the 
im^inea in July and August, finally becomes dry and dull brown. 
Fortunately the side-ahoots are much more frequently attacked 
than leading-shoots, for the shoots punctured assume curious 
shapes and bends, and if badly attacked the young plants fall 
into a sickly and unhealthy condition. The best remedial 
measure consists in cutting off the galls, and drying and burning 
them, whenever the insect becomes a pest.^ 

The Red Spruce Aphis, Chermes coccitieus, which is somewhat 
smaller than the above species, and of a brownish-red colour with 
white downy spot behind, has a similar life-history, but its meta- 
morphosis takes place somewhat more quickly, so that 3 to 4 gene- 
rations usually take place in one year (Hess). The cone-galls 
occasioned by this louse are much smaller than the former, and 
are usually located at the tip of the twigs without any shoots 
above them ; at first of a green colour, they afterwards become 
red, and finally brown. 

The Larch Aphis, Cher^nes laricis, a small blackish -brown 
louse, easily recognisable from its white woolly pad, damages the 
needles of Larch from April till August, by sucking out the sap, 

' The remarkable manner of reprodDctJon of this insect deBervea Mime notice. 
When the imagines smarm jn July and Aaguet, the female, after impregnation, deposits 
her ova on the needles and tniga, the ova being placed on long stalks and dnsted over 
irith powdery wooL The brood issuing from these ova in a few weeks, first hiber- 
nates, and then in the following spring deposits the ordinary eggs from which the lice 
are developed. The insects appearing in autumn are merely females whose sole dnty 
is to deposit OTB in the following spring. That is, the male and female insects pro- 
dace, in the first instance, female eggs only, from which insects appear that, withont 
farther impregnation, produce both male and female ora. — Tnms, 
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SO that they bend over where attacked near the middle of the 
leaf. When these lice occur in lar^ numbers, they make the 
look as if besprinkled with anew. 

2. Oh Broad-leaved Trees. 
Gall-midges {Ceddomyidse). 

The Beeek €f(Ul-midge, Cecidamyia {Hormomyia) fa^, is a small 
insect ol 0'16 to 0'2 inches in length, having a blackish-brown trunk 
and fiesh-coloured abdomen, and brownish wings with grey hairs, 
which, during its larval stage, produces the hard, conical, pointed, 
green and red gaUs often occurring in lai^ numbers on the upper 
side of Beech leaves. 

These mic^es swarm in April when the female pierces the 
upper cuticle of the young Beech leaves, and lays an egg in each 
wound, above which is formed the green cone containing the 
ma^ot, or " strig " as it is called in many parts of England. 
These excrescences gradually change to a deep red colour, and 
about October drop off to the ground. Very early in the follow- 
ing year the chrysalis is formed inside the gall lying on the ground, 
when the imago emerges in April to repeat the cycle of reproduction.* 

Oall-wcLsps or Oall-ßies (Cynipidß).' 
Most of the Gall-waspa attack the Oak, on which about 50 
different species are known. 

1 Two closely related apeciea, the Willote or O^er Oail-midgea, Ceeidamyia aaliat 
et C. aalic^Tda, hIbo deserre a posaiug glance. The fonner is a small, blackish, long- 
legged midge, 0'12 to D'li inches long, whose abdomen ia ringed with red, and has 
whitish bsira. The ova ore deposited on joung shoota (principally on Salia purjntrea) 
in May, and ngün in July. Through their suction the reddish-yellow maggots or 
stiigs occasion spindle-shaped swellings which Tender the withes useless. From 
May onwards, twigs infested should be cut off and burned. The other speciea, 
C. mlüipeTda, is still smaller, being only O'OS toO'1.2 incbea in length, with blackish- 
brown body, and milk-white wings. Doiing Hay the ova, are depo8Jl«d va a long 
string on the back of young eboots and stems of Willows (cbieSy on Salix alba, S. 
vifninalis, andS. acuti/oliaj, and in June the reddish-yellow maggots work their way 
into the inside, where, from July till the following April, they bore irregular Terttcal 
galleiies, at the same time causing the formation of spindle-shaped swellinga, which 
ultimately become scabby from the bursting of the bark, and within which the chry- 
salis remains. When it is not conTenient to cat oat the shoots or stems infested, 
the swellings should be smeared with patent tar. (Hess, op. at., vol. ii. p. 68). — 
Trans. 

* The Gall-waaps or Cynipida are, among iaeeetM, one of the most interMtdng 
families, for, like a good many fungi, they bare the peculiarity of possessing an 
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The Oak-apple Gaü-vxup, Oynipa (Dryophanta) quereus folii, is 
the prioräpal of the various kinds of Grall-wasps that attack the 
leaves of the Oak. It occasions the well-known large green and 
red " Gall-apples " pendent from the lower side of Oak foliage, 
and aboat the size of a cheny. 

The Oak-cone Gail-wasp, Cynips (Aphüotria;) fecuTidatTix, pro- 
duces the small wooden excrescences like hop-fruits or cones 
at the point of Oak twigs ; these cones are greenish at first, but 
afterwards turn brown and harden. They are often collected 
together in clusters. 

2%« Oak-rose Cfall-wagp, Cynips (Teras) termiruilis, produces the 
large red, spongy galls at the tips of Oak twigs. These round, 
rose-coloured, spongy galls are formed by a cluster of diflferent 
chamber«, and are usually foand at the termioal bud, where the 
" roses " grow to the size of a potata 

Plant'lüe (Aphid«). 

The Elm-gall Aphis, Tetranewra vlmi, produces the small club- 
like galls of the size of a pea or bean on the upper side of the leaves 
of the Elm (and, according to Altum, only on the Ulmvs campestris), 
with which the whole of the foliage is sometimes covered. The 
Elm-Uister Aphis, Schizoneura lanuginosa, causes the lai^ hairy 
galls that occur on the tips of the shoots and on the foliage 
of £lms; during the summer these blisters contain an india- 
rubber-like fluid in which the lice live from June till August. At 
first the galls are green and red, but turn brown as they harden and 
dry. The Beech Aphis, Chervnes fagi, and the Ash Aphis, Chermes 
fraxini, produce cankerons-like spots on the bark of these trees. 
«Iternatdve gener«tion ; tli»t ia to a»y, winged ioMcts develop & wingless, hibernating, 
agamic speoiea, which TeprodnceB itself parthenogeneticallj, or witbont any raxoal 
intercouna being neceeaaiy. and wboae brood throws back to the original form in 
which sexual relations are necMS«? for leprodnotioD. Tboa, Cynipt fieundalrix pro- 
daces C. pilota, wboee ova develop into imagines as 0. feeandatrii: once more ; 
Cynips itrminaliM deposits ova from which C. apltra ia developed, and after forming 
gall« on the roots of trees, this insect, without impregnation, laja e^^ &om which 
the original C. termimüU is reproduced. This is all the more wonderfal, when one 
recollecta that C. terminalii, produced at the tips of the twigs in the crown, wanders 
away down to the roots to deposit her ova, and that the agamic fbrm C. aptera, when 
fullj developed, migrates up to the summit of the crown, to reproduce the origioal 
form there oace more. — Trana, 
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PROTECTION OF WOODLiNDS AGAINST HUMAN 
AGENCIES, OR THE ACTIONS OP MEN. 



105. Nearer Consideration of such Dwngers. 

Daring the long course of centuries the woodlanda have 
certainly been nrnch more disturbed and interfered with in their 
normal growth and development by human agency than by any 
other oiganic or inorganic causes. How many woodland tracts 
have been damaged and often totally ruined or cleared entirely 
by their owners through excessive utilisation of timber and of dead 
foli^e for litter, by over-grazing, by neglected or badly carried out 
reproductive measures, and by imprudent clearances, quite dis- 
. regardful of their ultimate consequences ? 

The forester is helpless to ward off from the woodlanda under 
his charge the effects of injudicious operations determined on by 
the proprietor, but the principles of Sylviculture, of the Utilisation 
of Forest Produce, and of the Management of Forests, teach him 
how the productive capacity of the timber-producing tracts can 
best be maintained or increased, how the forest produce may be 
harvested and disposed of in the most economical and advantageous 
manner, and how the fellings and reproduction throughout the 
whole growing-stock can he so ordered and arranged as best 
to satisfy the requirements of the owner, wliilst duly safeguarding 
and protecting the productive capacity of the soil. In most 
countries in which forests occupy any extensive portion of the 
total area, as in France, Germany, India, &c., there are legal 
enactments or Forest Laws for the preservation of the woodlands 
against mischief and other more serioua actions of men ; but in 
Britain there is no necessity for any such special machinery, and 
actions affecting the proprietary rights in, over, and with regard 
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to woodlands can quite well be controlled by the ordinary laws of 
the conntry. So far, however, as human interference, unauthorised 
by the owner, is concerned, the Protection of Forests deals with 
the best methods of obviating the dangers which may accrue 
to woodlands from actions affecting the ownership, or the rights 
of user, the thriving of the timber crops, or the productive 
capacity of the soil. 

The actions of men, against which our woodlands wül ordinarily 
require to be safeguarded, may be claäsified as follows : — 

1. Protection of forest boundaries. 

2. Protection against misuse of rights or servitudes. 

3. Protection feinst forest offences or misdemeanours. 

4. Protection gainst forest fires (which are neajrly always 

due to human agency). 

5. Protection gainst smoke and atmospheric impurities. 

The best measures and methods for harvesting the natural 
products of forests, including, of course, the intermediate yield and 
the minor produce, as well as the outturn or final yield in timber 
or bark, so as not to prejudice the well-being and continuous pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil and the growing-stock, belongs pro- 
perly to that branch of Forestry which treats of the Utilisation 
of Forest Produce, and will therefore not be considered here. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PfiOTECTION OF FOKEST BOÜNDARIK8. 
106. Means of Protection ; Boundary Marks. 

Boundary marks are intended to serve the purpose of protect- 
ing the property they mark o£f from interference by any parties 
other than the owner or his agents ; and where the ownership of 
one proprietor ceases and that of another begins, it is highly 
desirable that some distinctive marks should be set up for easy 
recognition by the parties mutually concerned. 

Boundary marks of one sort or another have been customary 
throughout time immemorial in all lands.* Under the most 
primitive conditions, or even at the present time wherever prac- 
ticable (as in the formation of State Eeserved Forests in India), 
the choice of lines fell on natural boundaries as formii^ the most 
convenient and unmistakable marks, quite definite enough to 
satisfy all the requirements of an early state of society. The 
marks usually choeen, and still in many cases remaining even now 
as the boundaries of large estates, were streams, valleys, ridges of 
hills, pathways, rocks, and conspicuous trees. 

These natural boundary marks are, however, not always per- 
manent and immovable, for streams alter their courses, paths vary 
and change in the course of time, and trees specially marked, or 
known by designation far and wide, even when lopped so as to 
diminish the risk of breakage or windfall, ultimately die off: rocks 
and riches of hills have, of course, a practical stability that secures 
them against any of the objections to these other marks. 

But aa the original primitive conditions gradually gave way to 

' It may be of interest to note th&t in primitiTe lands tbe penal laws are nsuallj 
most severe against ofiences relating to boundary marks, then in regard to offences 
relating to a man's nife or wivea, then to afTencea against his person, and fioallj, to 
offences againat his other property. It thus seems tacitly argned that his most 
valntble potsesaions ore his land, bla wife (or wivea], then his own healthy body, and 
lastly, hia permnal effeota.— TVatw. 
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our later developments of proprietary r^hts, the inmtence on 
and retentioQ of which necessaiilj led to some sTstem of more 
exact demarcation of individnal rights within the estates that 
were graduslly growing in value, natural features could no longer 
be relied on in the vast majority of cases, and artificial marks, 
such as heaps of stones, earthen mounds, stakes, boundary pillars, 
hedges, green lanes, ditches, &c., had to be used for the delimita- 
tion of lauded property. And though all proprietary rights are 
now strictly ascertainable in a legal sense, and easily kept in view 
by accurate surveys, yet for ordinary purposes the different por- 
tions of all landed property are still marked off by walls, ring- 
fences, posts with notice-boards, hedge-rows, ditches, and the Uke. 

Those different methods ot demarcation vary considerably in 
durability. Ditches fall into disrepair, so as gradually to become 
almost indistinguishable if not kept in proper order, and even the 
stoutest poles of heartwood rot and decay in time, although charred, 
and tarred, and otherwise treated with antiseptics. Hedge-rows, 
with standard trees here and there, or avenues of timber-trees, 
have not the stable element of durability and permanence that is 
desirable, so that in almost all instances the best means ot affixing 
marks of a practically permanent description consist in the use 
of stone, either in the formation of walls surrounding the estate, 
or merely as boundary marks at all points of importanca 

When stones are used for boundary marks at all angles, it is 
better to give them a certain amount ot dressing than to put 
them in the ground in a comparatively rough and unhewn con- 
dition, and, of course, wherever obtainable, some practically im- 
perishable igneous kind of stone should invariably be selected, 
like granite, basalt, or greenstone, — for sandstones are liable to 
waste away, and stratified rocks of clayey composition soon 
become damaged by frost. 

The shape that these boundary stones should take, and the 
height to which they should project out of the ground, are matters 
resting, of course, with the individual wishes of the landowner. 
Very good marks arc furnished by stones standii^ about three feet 
out of the ground, the portion above the soil being dressed square, 
and showing by graven lines on its flat head, drawn in the direction 
of the nearest stones on each side, the angle formed by the boundary 
lines to that point, whilst the heavier portion under ground 
remains rough and unhewn. That such boundary stones can, 
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at the same time, be utilised for bearing other marka, like any 
&iga or the initials of the proprietor, or numbers relative to com- 
partments, administrative divisions, &c., ia, of course, a matter 
purely of administrative convenience. 

107. Tke Erection of Boundary Marka. 

The affixation of boundary marks over a whole estate is termed 
its demarcation. This always has for its object the determina- 
tion of boundaries where they have not already been definitely 
laid down, or where any doubt on the subject may have arisen. 
On the Continent any such doubts or difficulties are practically 
settled by Government land surveyors, but throughout Britain the 
machinery of the Civil Courts is the recognised and only l^al 
channel tor settling any questions relative to the proprietorship 
over any portions of land at issue. The first necessary opera- 
tion in demarcating land should, of course, be to erect permanent 
boundary pillars at all the angles, and then, whenever necessary, 
to set up intermediate stones between such main angular points as 
cannot be seen from each other respectively ; in place of having 
angular lines on the heads of these latter, they should have graved 
on them a straight line in the direction followed by the 
boundary. 

When the permanent demarcation of any hitherto undefined 
boundary takes place, the rec<^iaed ^^nts of both parties con- 
cerned should be present at the delimitation and the erection of 
the permanent boundary marks, in order that a fruitful source of 
subsequent disputes may be obviated ; and whenever any periodical 
revision of the marks is deemed necessary, all parties interested 
personally in the matter should take care to be represented.' 

In the olden times it was not unusual to bury broken glass, or 
bricks, or rubble of any sort, beneath boundary marks, so as to 
have some means of determining their original position should 
there be any reason to suspect that they had been surreptitiously 
removed ; but with the modem appliances of surveying, these 
antiquated safeguards are now no longer necessary. 

For extensive forest tracts, such as woodlands owned by the 

'The Riding of the Martha ia the bgrder oountiea of Scotland, and Üie Beating oj 

the Boundaries in muifpsrtsof England, are aumTala of the old custDnisrj reviaiotia 

that have coma dowo to the present day, though often more oa a holiday pageaot 

than anjthiDg else. — TVutu. 
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State oi by the great landed propiietors, a demarcation renter 
ahould be kept, showing : — 

1. The name of each separate locality or forest 

2. The number of its boundary marks. 

3. The distance from each mark to the next. 

4 The angle (acute or obtuse — expressed in degrees) formed 
at each mark with those next to it in either direction. 

5. The name of the owner, aud the nature of the land march- 

ing with or contiguous to it. 

6. The mention of points at which the boundary is intersected 

by roads, paths, streams, &c 

108. The üj>-keep of Boundary Marks. 

The maintenance of boundaries in good and serviceable order 
is just as important as their demarcation in the first instance, for, 
from one reason or another, they are always liable to get damaged 
and displaced, especially when they are not of the most durable 
description. The necessary repairs are generally very simple at 
the outset, but the longer rectifications are delayed, the greater 
becomes the difficulty of restoring matters to their original posi- 
tion without a considerable amount of trouble and delay. 

It is, therefore, advisable that a revision of all the boundary 
marks should be made at least once a year, and that on each 
such occasion any discrepancies should be noted, and, if possible, 
immediately rectified. 

Where the boundary should happen to run through timber 
crops, — which will seldom occur in British woodlands, except so 
far as regards the interior and administrative division of the area 
into compartments aud the like, — boundary lines should be kept 
clear of all growth on neutral strips of land extending equally to 
each side of the actual or imaginary boundary line, and broad 
enough to permit of one stone being seen from the other, and 
these narrow lanes or vistas should be kept clear of boughs, 
coppice-shoots, shrubs, &c. 

When the boundary stones occur at the corner of roads or on 
spots where they are likely to be damaged or displaced by carts, 
they should be protected by stones placed at the sides and in 
front of them. Where the woods are bordered by fields, they are 
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very frequently surrounded by ditches ou the Contineut, but are 
usually, in Britain, fenced in with live or quickset hedges. 

How near to the limit of his land the proprietor is entitled to 
plant, is a point concerning which cuatom and right vary in 
different localities of Continental countriea ; but wherever there is 
any likelihood of dispute about such a matter, justice and common- 
sense would rule that the timber crops may only extend so far as 
not to injure the productive capacity of the adjoining land by 
causing the drippings from the boi^hs to fall upon the neigh- 
bouring owner's land. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROTECnON AGAIHBT MiSUBE OF RIGHTS OE SeHVITUDES. 

109. Deßjiition, Origin, and various DisadvatUages of Rights of 
üeer in Foresii} 

la many instances, and particularly where Crown or State 
Forests are concerned, the woodlands are not the absolute pro- 
perty of the owner, but are very frequently burdened with certain 

rights of user or servitudes, by virtue of which the rights of 
ownership can only accrue aft£r certain stipulated conditions have 
been carried out for the benefit of third parties. 

Such servitudes are legally of the nature of real property, so 
far as they relate to the compulsory doing of certain Acts, or the 
not doing of certain other Acts, by the occupying owner for the 
time being, whose title is in fact only dominiwrn limilaium. 

From the manner in which our tenure of land in Britain has 
developed from the early feudal system, and from the generally 
clear titles that, rightly or wrongly, have long been held to go 
with the larger landed estates, the servitudes existing over forest 
land in this country are altogether slight and infrequent as com- 
pared with those existing throughout the greater part of the 
Continent of Europe, where the present communal forests, and 
servitudes over woodlands held by the nobles or the State, have 
grown naturally out of a mixture of the early tribal and the 



Throughout most of Europe they date from early times, in 
which the products of the woodlands were of comparatively little 
exchangeable value, and usually had their origin in agreements made 
between barons and their villeins, and perhaps the inhabitants of 
petty towuB in the vicinity, or in privileges granted in return for 

> For this paragnph, and the preceding and following ones, the Translator is 
pr&cticatly leeponeible, bb the text in the original referred solel; to German condi- 
tiona. — Trana, 
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favours, or not infreqiieiitly iu use and custom which, from not 
being checked until the market value of the forest produce had 
risen somewhat, in the lapse of years grew to have the legal 
status of a prescriptive right. Or, on the other hand, in a great 
many cases the ancestors of those, to whom only servitudes or a 
certain restricted dominium utüe now remains, were formerly the 
actual owners in common of the woodlands, but gradually one or 
more forged ahead in power and influence, and ultimately either 
by consent or usurpation assumed for himself and his heirs the 
dominimn directum' or ostensible possession of the land. 

It may easily be understood, with a little reflection, that under 
certain circumstances the servitudes may be of greater value than 
the benefits derivable from the nominal ownership of the soil, and 
that, unless limits be assigned to them, they may ultimately 
extinguish any benefits derivable from possession. 

The nature and the results of servitudes over forest land have 
little practical interest for Britain, although those on the Con- 
tinent are interesting, and all the more so aa very few of the 
State Forests of India, the selection and formation of which has 
for the last 20 years occupied the full energy of the Indian Forest 
Department, and will still take it many years of unremitting 
labour, can be set apart without being burdened to a greater or 
less extent by " r^hts or primlegea," accorded with generosity, and 
too often with a lavish hand, as far as concerns the existing popula- 
tion in the vicinity, and its probable increase in the near future. 

The rights and privileges included under such servitudes over 
woodland areas are of many kinds, varying of course with the 
nature of the produce of the different localities. Among the 
most frequent in the Crown forests of England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe are the following : — 

1. Jiighta relating to Timber, for building purposes, trade- 

requirements, fuel, softwoods, dead wood, windfall, stumps, 
brushwood. 

2. Mights relating to Minor Produce, dead foliage for litter, 

grazing, pasturage, pannage, tapping for resin, collectioa 

of mast, collection of fern, turbary. 
3- Other Rights, quarrying, mining, right of way, r%ht of 

transport by land and water. 
Such servitudes frequently debar the owner in possession from 
utilising the land in the most economical way as regards choice 
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of Species of forest trees and methods of tteatment to be accorded 
to them, and not infrequently compel him to adopt a system of 
mELnagement, or mismanagement, opposed to all rational ideas of 
sylvicidture. And in endeavouring to supply the various 
demands made by those having hereditary rights of various 
descriptions, it is well-nigh impossible to satisfy everyone, so that 
ill-feeling is often generated between the forest officials and the 
parties having r^hts of user. It is not in India alone that such 
dissatisfaction occasionally finds its ultimate expression in in- 
cendiary forest fires (see note on page 235), 

But besides restricting the owner in possession from obtaining 
such returns from his woodlands as he might otherwise hope to by 
good management of an unfettered estate, servitudes are a bad 
thing in general for the countries where they are prevalent, 
for they directly interfere with the productive capacity of the 
soil and its utilisation to the best advantage of the owner 
directly, and of the community indirectly and generally. 

How wasteful are the servitudes and the existing senseless 
legislative enactments in r^ard to the two great Crown Forests 
that alone remain in England, the New Forest in Hampshire 
(64,737 acres, or a little over 101 square miles) and the Forest 
of Dean in Gloucestershire (22,000 acres, or over 34 square miles), 
may be easily learned by anyone who takes the trouble to refer 
to the Keport of the House of Commons' Committee on the 
" Woods and Forests and Land Sevenues of the Croton," ordered on 
26th July 1889 to be printed. 

110. The Attitude of Forest Protection in regard to the Exercise 
of Forest Bights. 

The measures for safeguarding woodlands against the extinc- 
tion of other proprietary rights either in consequence of the 
increase in the number of those entitled to exercise the servitude, 
or in consequence of the diminution in the productive capacity of 
the soil, or suggestions relative to the extinctions of existing 
servitudes, do not properly fall under the province of the branch 
treating of the Protection of Woodlands, but are rather matters 
falling under the heading of legal and national-economic studies. 

But, on the other hand, it certainly comes within the proper 
limits of Protection to insist on a proper control of all the various 
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operations that may be carried out by the privileged parties, and 
to see that the rights and privileges ate exercised in a strictly 
Intimate manner without escesees being committed. Thus, for 
example, if it be laid down that every year a certain extent of 
area shall be open to grazing, pannage, or turbary, it is the duty 
of the protective establishment to see that the rights of user are 
not exercised in any portions of the woods not declared open for 
the satisfaction of such rights during the current year. 

It often happens that only certain specified tracts are subject to 
such tights, and a careful supervision must be exercised to ensure 
the detection, prevention, and if necessary the punishment of 
illegal encroachments into other portions of the woodland area. 

It is, of course, the duty of the chief officer to superintend the 
control and cheek off the exercise of the various rights of user, for 
which purpose he should from time to time take steps to convince 
himself that his subordinates are properly acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the servitudes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

pBOTKCnOH AOAmST FOBXST OFFENCES OB MlSDBHXANOUBS. 

111. Of Misdemeanour» 4» Q&neral, and of their Variom Different 
Kinds. 

Any illegal act performed by any person or persona in wood- 
lands owned by, or in the legitimate possession of, other parties 
constitutes a forest offence in countries where there are special 
forest laws as in India, Germany, France, &c., but under other 
circumstances constitutes merely a misdemeanour under the 
ordinary common law as in Scotland and England. 

Such offences and misdemeanours may assume very different 
forms and characters. ITiey may be offences of commission or of 
omission ; they may be actual thefts, or purloinii^ of forest pro- 
duce, and as such punishable under the penal laws ; or they may 
include damage caused intentionally, and as such be liable to prose- 
cution for mischief; or they may perhaps take the form of damage 
caused by negligence, which would not have occurred had the due 
and requisite precautions ordinarily suggested by the circumstances 
of the case been observed, and in this respect any action must 
usually lie in the civil courts ; or, finally, they may be con- 
traventions of rules, or of orders issued under rules, made under 
authorised enactments, for the maintenance of general order and 
the effective working of protective measures within the forests (as, 
for instance, within our Indian State Forests during the hot 
season, when special and often costly measures are necessary to 
prevent the occurrence of forest fires), and as such would he 
punishable under the special provisions of the Forest Acts and 



112. Misdemeanov/r through Pwrloining of Ftyrest Produce. 

The various products of woodlands, and particularly the main 
product timber, have such numerous applications to various wants 
as to be practically, to a greater or less extent, absolutely neces- 
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sary for the well-being of eveiyone, hence there 13 often very 
considerabln temptation offered to the poorer classes to possess 
themselves hj illegitimate means of some of the benefits derivable 
therefrom. And this temptation is often strengthened hy the 
fact that, amongst the poorer classes, the theft of timber or other 
prodacts of woodlands is not at all regarded in the same light as 
the theft of ordinary articles which may happen to be in the posses- 
sion of others.^ Thus in the States within the German Empire it 
is only in Saxony and Wnrtemberg that the porloining of forest 
produce may be ranked aa theft, when the quantity stolen is of 
some considerable value. 

In thickly-wooded tracts where the population is poor there is 
of course most tendency towards removal of wood for fuel during 
severe years, and to the removal of grass and other fodder stuffa 
when the ordinary sources of supply are deficient. But owing to 
the difficulty of according constant supervision to every part of 
any extensive forest even during the day time, to say nothing of 
the hours after dark, well-planned purloining of produce can 
easily be carried on from time to time without much danger of 
detection, especially when the movements of the foresters and 
woodmen have been carefully studied, or if the protective establish- 
ment is at all remiss in the performance of its duties. 

So far as the well-being of the woods themselves is concerned, 
many of the effects of purloining of timber, &c., concern to a far 
greater degree the pocket of the proprietor than the future 
development of the crop or the productive capacity of the soil, 
as, for example, the surreptitious removal of diy poles or the 
cutting of grass or herbage on green lanes. But, on the other 
hand, such acts as cutting ont of sound dominating poles forming 
a portion of the canopy, or removing dead foliage from the same 
localities for use as litter, not only directly damage the crop, but 
also tend indirectly to reduce the timber-producing capacity of 
the soiL 

' There ie mtdonbtedly a difference in degree in theae matters, for foreeU vere 
originally & free gift of nutural growth ; »nd i( the titles to »It woodland oBtatea were 
eiaiaiaed, it might often befonnd that the aacestora of the present owners had merely 
been more swaggering bnlliea than their seigbbanra, and had filched awuership from 
others who had originally equal righta with them in the land. — 7rait». 
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113. MisdemearumTs throvgh Wilful Damage or Culpable Neglect. 

Damage ma^ arise to woodlanda either by reason of imprud- 
ence and carelessDees, or from maliciousneas and revenge. 

Injuries to young growth are often caused by the carelessness 
and imprudence of the woodmen themselves when eng^ed in the 
felling and stacking of timber, and in preparing it for sale, 
especially when they are engaged in clearing away standard trees 
after the completion of natural reproduction on any tract. And 
in the same way, when timber is being dragged or cart«d out of 
the forest, damage to young growth, as well as to standing timber, 
ia often caused by sheer carelessness. 

Of the injuries caused by maliciousness or feelings of revenge, 
there are of course endless forms, ranging from danii^e to the 
bark or stems of young plants up to incendiarism, resulting 
sometimes in huge forest fires, often involving the useless 
destruction of very large quantities of valuable timber. 

In the eye of the law these two classes of injuries naturally 
assume very dififerent aspects, for in the latter case, though the 
actual damage inflicted may happen to be sl^ht, the intention 
to inflict injury is in itself a graver offence than accidental damage 
caused by a due want of prudence and forethought. 

114. Offm/Rfs Arising from Other Caicses. 

Under this heading may be classed all the other petty offences 
which are due to non-compliance with legitimate orders given 
under the forest rules in countries that, like India, have special 
forest laws. They comprise the removal of timber and other 
produce from the woods at other times, or by other routes, than 
those that have been sanctioned in order to secure the possibility 
of maintaining a proper check over it, the removal of timber or 
other produce after the prescribed time, any neglect of instructions 
concerning the Inndling or extinction of fires, and the like. 

In most such cases punishments, if awarded at all, ought in 
general to be so light as not likely to create revengeful feelings. 
But at the same time, the damage that can take place from fire in 
many kinds of forests is too great and much too serious in its 
possible efTects for wilful neglect of instructions to be l%htly passed 
; over without any notice being taken of it. 
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115. Measures for the Prevention of Forest Offences or 
Misdemeanowrs. 

la order to carry out protective measures in an adequate 
manner it ia essential that there should be a sufficient, and at the 
same time efficient, body of men to see that irregularities of 
various descriptions are not allowed to take place, although, of 
course, it is only in a State Forest Department, or in private 
woodlands of such lai^ extent aa belong to but a few of the 
greater landowners, that anything like a full separate staff of em- 
ploy& can possibly be maintained in the interests of forestry alone. 

But wherever foresters, wood-bailiffs, timber-overseers, wood- 
reeves, or whatever they may be called, are employed in the 
supervision of woodlands, they should be properly instructed in 
the manner in which they are to take action in the various 
classes of misdemeanours or more casual offences. Above all 
things, inspections should be made without any approach to 
r^ularity in the daily movements ; for if those hankering after an 
opportunity of purloining any particular kind of produce think 
they can count upon the forester being occupied at any particular 
time by duties elsewhere, they are much more likely to decide on 
carrying out their half-formed intention than when they are never 
sure at what part of the woods the man in chatte, or one of his 
subordinates, may make his appearance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PBOTEcnON AGAINST FOEEST FlRES. 
116, Damage done by Fiiv ; Different Kinds of Forest Fires. 

Forest fires are unfortunately by no raeans of uncommon 
occurrence, but constitute in many localities an almost annually 
recurring clanger, threatening to injure the woodland growth to a 
very considerable de^ee. With the exception of the comparatively 
few eases caused by lightning, the causes of forest fires are 
either directly or indirectly to be found in human action, and not 
infrequently have their origin whilst other forest ofifeneea are 
being committed. From this point of view it might have seemed 
advisable to treat of them under paiagraph 114, but the importance 
of the whole special subject seemed to make it worthy of 
treatment per se under a separate heading. 

The damage, which may be caused to woodlands by fires, 
consists chiefly and immediately in the destruction or premature 
felling of timber crops often covering extensive areas, especially of 
young seedling growth and plantations ; whilst among the indirect 
consequences of such disturbances of the growing-stock must also 
be reckoned the loss in the productive capacity of the soil, in 
being exposed to the exhausting action of sun and wind and of 
rank growth of weeds and of coarse grasses, the commencement 
of sand-drifts on poor sandy soils, the sudden increase in the 
number and the damaging power of many injurious kinds of 
insect enemies, which find only too favourable breeding-places in 
the foliage, stems, stools and roots of trees and poles or younger 
growth that have been brought to a sickly condition of growth in 
consequence of being scorched by fire, and finally the greater 
trouble and expense which the re-wooding of such tracts entails. 

Forest fires may occur in many different forms, but they are 
usually distinguishable either as ground-fires passing over the 
surface of the soil and feeding on the dead foliage and scattered 
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debris littering the ground, or else as conflagrations or crovm-fir^, 
assuming the form of vast flames centred in and devouring the 
leaf-canopy formed by the crowns of the trees. 

This, of course, leaves out of consideration such cases as the 
burning and destruction of single stems, when hollow, by lighting 
a fire inside them for the purpose of smoking out a marten, 
for instance, or a hive of bees, or the still less frequent occurrence 
of an actual soil-fire when peaty land has become ignited and the 
fire begins to spread on an extensive scale. 

Ey far the most frequent form of forest-flre is the ground-fire, in 
which the fiames, ignited among the dry soil-covering of parched- 
up grass or dead weeds, run along the ground consuming these and 
any dry moss or dead foliage scattered about. In the older 
classes of timber crops, where such soil-covering is usually 
scantier than in younger woods, and especially in those formed 
of species with thick cortaceous bark, the damage done is often 
comparatively slight ; but in young seedling crops the tender 
plants are generally apt to get killed off, and even in pole-forest 
when the heat developed is intense the bark of the stool and the 
lower portion of the stem is often so much scorched and damaged 
as to entail the sickening, and finally the death, of the plants. 

When a ground-fire finds sufficient food on the soil it develops 
in intensity and power, and is apt, more especially in coniferous 
woods, to secure a hold on the foliage of thickets and of young 
jMDle-forests ; it then assumes the proportions of a conflagration 
or tyroWTir-flre sweeping onwards and feeding itself upon the 
foliage and the branches of the crowns forming the canopy of 
the crop. When once such a conflagration has established itself, 
it may be carried on by favourable winds to older crops and leave 
nothing behind save the charred stems and poles.' 

' The Btatista'ca of the Bavarian Forest Department show thit in tha State 
Forests covering abont 2,326,000 acres, dnriog the aeTen years, from 1877-1883 
Inclusive, 500 fires occmred over a total area of 1180 acres, which were classifiable 
as follows ; — 

Ground -tires, . , . . .416 

Grouod-fiies Combined with conflagrations, . 70 

Oroond-fires combined with burning of stems, . 16 
Bnruing of stems oal j, . . . . S 

Soil-fires, ...... 2 

Note. — Although in India the returns of areas ran through by fire too often prove 
unpleasant reading for those concerned in the administration of the State Forests, it 
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117. Causes of Fonat Fires. 

The origin of forest-fires ia seldom to be foond in natoral 
causes (lightning), bat is, in by far the most namerons cases, 
entirely doe to human imprudence or n^ligence, — each as, for 
example, tbe lighting of fires in dangerous spots by woodmen or 
other workmen employed within the forests during dry and windy 
weather, and then neglecting to extinguish them thoroughly. 
And there are also many purely sylvicultnral operations neces- 
sitating the ose of fire which, if not conducted to tbeir very end 
with care and caution, are apt to result in fires ; amongst Üiese 
may be mentioned the burning of gorse and heather, the burning 
of bark and twigs in order to destroy insects decoyed into it, 
and the maniifacture of charcoal within the woods. 

The careless throwing away of c^ar-ends, or of still glowing 
matches, or of the ashes from tobacco-pipes, is not infrequently 
among the causes of forest fires, more especially in the vicinity of 
large towns, as may be proved by the frequent or^n of such 
fires in proximity to the paths, and on holidays. When paper and 
tow are aaed in place of properly prepared gun-wads, there is 
also considerably greater danger of their continuing to glow after 
being fired off, and the use of torches when passing through the 
woods at night has often ended in their droppings setting fire to 
the dead foliage and debris on the ground. 

A good many forest fires are also caused only indirectly by 
human agency, from the sparks emitted by locomotives along 
railways which pass through wooded tracts. Fortunately the 
number of cases of incendiarism that occur in civilised countries 

is Dot in tropical foreate alone that andi dangen eiüt, aa the following extracts, cnt 
caanall J by me in India from English Dowapapen daring September 1891, may show: — 

Tottlon, 12lh Avguit. — The conRagrstion in the forests of Tar is stUI raging, and 
near); 5000 acres of timber hare already been destroyed. 

Bal^ax, lith Auguai. — Enormons damage lia» been done by forest fires in Cumber- 
land County, and lambel campa and bnOdinga lying in the path of the 
flames have been swept away. 

Oran (Algeria), lOlk August. — For the last sii days a great oonSagration has been 
raging in tbe forest of Arami-MonsBa, and has now reached enormons 
dimenBions ; over 36,000 acres of timber have been already deatroyed. 

Cravnf», SOfA A'ugvMt. — A forest fire of considerable extent is raging between 
Mandelien and PegoniM, and, althoogh tbe scene of tbe conflagration is 
Bomewbat iuland, the clond of smobe from the burning timber reaches as 
far as this place. A strong «rind is blowing, end render» frnitless all 
efioTts to check the flames, which are spreading rapidly. — Trau». 
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from mischief or out of revenge is comparatively slight compared 
with the number occurring in India, yet they are much more 
numerous than they should be.' 

118. Fadors determining the Extent of the Injwry. 

The danger of fires taking place, and the greater or less extent 
of area over which they can spread, are not anything like the 
same in all localities, but are always influenced more or less by 
local circumstances. 

Apart from climatic considerations, the principal factor is of 
course the nature of the soil and situation, for on these are 
dependent, to a greater or less d^ree, the nature of the soil- 
covering, and the species of tree or trees forming the timber 
crops. Inferior qualities of soil, with their dry covering of 
heather and coarse graasea, and such deficiency in soil-moisture 
that the scrubby growth soon becomes dried up and tinder-like in 
summer, are much more threatened with danger from fire than 
fresh soils with strong growth of succulent grass and herbage. 
And, as a rule, the areas with only inferior qualities of soil are 
mainly given up to the cultivation of conifers, whilst, unfor- 
tunately, these resinous species are of themselves much more 
exposed to danger than the broad-leaved species, more especially 
as regards conflagrations of the canopy of foliage, from which the 
latter are only likely to aufler exceptionally during the thicket 
stage of growth, when dead foliage is still hanging on the twigs. 

The clasa of woodlands most exposed to danger from fire are 
heathery stretches covered with pure Scots Pine, where the soil 
and its covering are not only usually dry, but the timber crop is 
also, per 86, cf an infiammable nature when once fire has broken 
out 

Toung falls of seedling growth are most apt to suffer from 
ground-fires when the soil is littered with dry, parched-up weeds, 

• The Bavarian atatiatics already referred to state that the mveatigationa held con- 
cerniug the G09 cases of forest fires proved them to hare originated aa follows : — 
Proved. 
From lightning, .... 1 
„ railway engineB, ... 7 

„ negligence 47 

„ incendiarism 9 

„ Dnknown caases, ... — 
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whilst thickets and yoQBg pole-forests are most exposed to crown- 
fires ; but as the timber crops increase in age, the latter danger 
dimimsbes. Large, compact, natural reproductions and plantations 
increase the danger of the spreading of fires that may break out, 
and at the same time make their extinction a matter of increased 
difficulty. 

So far as the season is concerned during which forest fires are 
most frequent, experience has shown that in Central and Northern 
Europe danger is greatest, not during the hot summer months, but 
during the spring-time,^ in the months of March, April, and May, 
when the dead grass of the previous year has got dried up by 
continuous east winds, and when, at the same time, there are 
many more workmen employed in the woods than at other seasons, 
engaged in the felling or removal of timber and fuel, the gmb- 
bii^-up of stumps, and the cultural operations of sowing, planting, 
thinning, &c. Indeed, from June till October the danger gradually 
decreases towards zero near the end of the year. 

' Tha prcrioasly-qaated Baysrian atatjstica relaava to 609 forest fires showed that 
tbs; occurred as follont ; — 
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The »tatutice Tor Hesse during 1381-1885 exhibit «milu percentages. 

^oU. — I may perhaps be allowed to add the following notes collected during April 
18D2 from one English daily newspaper alone : — 

San^thire, Srd April 1802.— An alarming are broke oat in the Woolmer Forest 
about mid-day to-day. It commenced near the railway station, and covered 
thonsBods of acres in. ezt«ut, and plantations as well as furze were 
destroyed. 

Berlin, ith April 1892. — An euormoas conflagration is raging in the forest district . 
between Hohenschwangan and Taesaen. Already 500 acres of valnable timber 
have been entirely destroyed, and the lire was baming fiercely when the 
last news was despatched, althoogh 1000 firemen, with many engines from 
various towns, were hard at work. 

Berlin, Wlh April 1892. — Two more destructive fires hare been raging to-day — 
one in the Aldershof Forest, dose to this city, and the other in the Finneu- 
hop Forest, near Aruaberg, in Westphalia. The destruction of timber has 
been very serious. 

Sem York, Wth April 1892. — A telegram from Watarford, New Jeisey, states that 

forest fires have been reging in the Camden county for the past two days. 
Though fortunately less frequent in number, the fires that occur in late summer 
are probably, on the whole, by tar the most serious in their ultimate results. — 
Ttmu. 
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Continuous drought enhances the danger of fires breaking out, 
whilst strong winds increase the chances of any fire . becoming a 
serious confiagration ; and when these two factors enter into 
favourable combination, they can speedily produce the most 
unfavourable and disastrous results for the woodlands, especially 
in coniferous tracts. 

Wherever the forests are in the vicinity of lai^ towns, or 
are traversed by railway lines, there always exista greater 
danger of fires breaking out than under exactly the opposite 
i^Tcninstances. 

119. PreverUive Measwres against Fire. 

Certain measures for the obviation and prevention of forest fires 
lie outside the scope of Protection, and entirely in the domain of 
Forest law. These are such as refer to instructions of various 
sorte framed and issued under rules made subject to legislative 
enactments dealing with forest matters, and include orders relative 
to the lighting and extinction of fires in the woods, the use of 
torches and other naked lights, and sometimes even the prohibition 
of smoking. 

So far as the Protection of Forests can go, it is concerned 
solely with the measures that can ordinarily be taken by owners 
of woodlands to obviate the occurrence of fires on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to prevent their spreading to any considerable 
extent when once they have broken out. Among such protective 
measures may be reckoned the following: — 

First of all, the prudent conduct of all operations within the 
woods for the purposes of which it is necessary to employ fire, as, 
for example, in the burning of bark for the destruction of insects, 
the burning of turf for the manuring of nurseries, and the firing 
of heath, &c., before the cultural operations of sowing or planting 
can be advanti^eously commenced. It is a matter of very con- 
siderable importance that the workmen should be thorou^ly 
impressed with the necessity for prudence in the case of fire, and 
that a proper amount of supervision should be bestowed on 
them. 

Forest pathways and their immediate vicinity should be kept 
clear of ail inflammable matter, and green lanes should be kept 
free of long grass. Young growth bordering woods or frequented 
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paths should especially be cleared frequently, so as to remove s3\ 
the dead branches or twigs and the dry stem& 

Where railway lines pass through woodlands, ditches or naked 
strips of ground should be formed parallel to them on each side, 
and these should be planted up with belts of broad-leaved species 
of trees, so that the sparks are not only most likely to be 
intercepted by the non-inflammable folif^, but are also little 
likely to cause fires when they reach the ground, more especially 
if the soil below these belts of trees be kept free of inflammable 
material by sweeping with stable-brooms, or ordinary besoms made 
of scrub. 

In extensive woods of Scots Pine formed on heathery tracts, 
in which the danger from fire is ordinarily greater than under 
almost any other circumstances, it is exceedingly important that 
the whole area should be subdivided into compartments by fire- 
paths and safety-lines or belts of broad-leaved species, so that 
these may be of some assistance in preventing the spread of fires 
that may have broken out. The whole woodland area should be sub- 
divided into compartments of moderate size by means of narrow 
rides, which ought to be carefully kept clear of inflammable matter. 
These are of themselves usually sufficient to stop the prepress of 
a ground fire, whilst in the case of a crown confl^ration, they 
form very convenient points for at once commencing operations to 
prevent the fire spreading into the other portions of the woods. 
These rides should run at right angles to the direction of the pre- 
vailmg winds, that is, should run generally from north to south 
(with such deviations to N.R and S.W., or KW. to S.E., as local 
conditions may surest), and should be planted up with a fringe, 
or, better stiU, with a wide belt of some broad-leaved species, 
which, in the case of a crown-fire, does excellent service in stop- 
ping its further progress. In plantii^ up such protective rows ot 
belts, the Biroh is the species which is specially deserving of 
attention in this regard, for it is the tree most easily satis- 
fied with the inferior conditions as to nntrhuent that are alone 
oSered by the poorer classes of sandy soil ; where the Oak finds 
any suitable home, it also, treated as coppice, is capable of 
performing very good service in stopping the progress of 
fires. 

As it is of very great importance to have speedy information 
with regard to the occurrence of any forest fire, so that measorea 
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for its extinction may be taken at once, special watchers should 
be maintained in coniferous forests on the plains whenever there 
is long, continuous drought in spring or summer, and s^nals should 
be preconcerted in order to call together whatever body of men is 
available for the purpose of taking measures to counteract its 
spread and to accomplish its extinction. In the North German 
plain watch-towers are erected of wood, and cow-horns are blown 
from these as soon as any suspicious smoke is seen, whilst the 
church hells ring a continuous alarm, and a red &ag is run up to 
the top of the spire to call the attention of the general population 
to the matter. 

120. Methods of extitiguisking Forest Fires. 

Whilst a gronnd-fire of only petty extent may often quite 
easily be extinguished by a few men, yet when once it has 
mam^ed to establish itself, and to assume more coiLsiderahle pro- 
portions, hundreds of men can scarcely suffice to prevent it 
spreading still further ; hence the speediest possible and most 
energetic action should be taken, for the actual damage done, and 
the danger of its assuming extensive proportions, increase with 
every moment lost. 

Any forester or woodman, who sees or has been iaformed that 
a fire has broken out, should at once get together as many men 
with axes, hoes, spades, &c., as he can, and hurry to the place 
where the fire is raging, whilst at the same time despatching 
messengers, mounted if possible, to the nearest hamlets or villages 
to call for assistance. Arrived at the place where the fire has 
occurred, the head man amoi^ the party should at once make 
such disposal of the workmen at his command as he thinks 
beat adapted to prevent the fire spreading into neighbouring 
woods. 

When it is found to be only a ground-fire, as yet of but slight 
extent, it is often possible to extii^uish it by beating the fringe 
of fiame with green boughs from the trees, or with the flat 
shovels, or by sweeping the fire inwards with besoms, bo as to 
throw it back on to the parts over which it has already passed. 
This should be the first plan tried, and its adoption is often of 
itself sufficient to extinguish the fire. When the air is windstill, 
or if there be merely a sHght breeze blowing, such extinctive 
measures can be adopted from difTerent sides simultaneously ; but 
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when there is any steady breeze, the amoke and heat carried' out 
in front of the fire are generally so strong and inconvenient as to 
restrict measures to the sides and flanks in the first instance, after 
which gradual eßbrts must he made to head aad stop it 

In this last case, when the breeze is strong and steady, and the 
fire has at the same time already gained a foothold and extended 
over any considerable area, it is advisable to push on some 
distance ahead of the line of flame and clear a strip of several 
yards in width, so as to check its progress by removing the 
inflammable material requisite for its support This measure 
can of course only prove successful when undertaken sufficiently 
far ahead of the fire to let all the operations be completed before 
the latter reaches the line cleared and fired ; it necessarily entails 
the deliberate sacrifice of a portion of the area in order to save 
the crops lyii^ behind. Ckimpartment lines, and old pathways or 
cart-tracks for the extraction of timber, form good points at which 
to commence such operations, as they can be easily and quickly 
cleared, and altc^ther afford a good basis to work upon. Whilst 
this measure is being carried out, the work of extinguishing the 
fire along the edges should also of course be proceeded with 



When the gronnd-fire is strong, and the danger of its over- 
leaping such a check is imminent, or even at all probable, it is 
also advisable to set fire along the inner edge of this cleared line, 
so as to bum against the wind and meet the fire which it is thus 
intended to check. For prudential reasons, however, a regular 
cleared fire-path or ordinary protective line in the forest ought 
usually to be selected as the base of operations, so as to obviate 
the danger of sparks being blown into the crops lying behind. 
This operation is especially useful when there is a strong breeze 
blowing, so as to diminish the risk of sparks being carried far 
across the cleared line when the original fire eats its way up to 
it Great care is necessary in starting the contrary fire, and the 
hne should be manned with a sufficient number of persons to see 
that, in place of burning against the wind, it does not bum in 
the opposite direction and aggravate the damage it was intended 
to put an end ta When once, however, this line of fire has been 
well started it soon effects its object, for owing to the ascent of 
the heated air from the main Une of fire the air is drawn towards 
it, and thus attracts the air in advance, and with it the contrary 
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line of fire, which thus makes headway against the direction of 
the breeze. 

Every ground-fire that breaks out in a coppice-wood finally 
develops into a crown-fire if it be of lai^ extent, for whenever it 
eats its way into thickets and pole-forests it runs up into the 
crowns, and then the danger is much greater, whilst extinctive 
measures are far more difficult and troublesome, especially during 
high wind, when the smoke, fiames, and heat are driven on 
ahead. The conflagration may then assume such proportions that 
extinctive measures are no longer practically adoptable ; such fires 
may rage tiU they are stopped by some natural occurrence or 
adventitious circumstance happening to check them, as, for 
instance, a broad stretch of unplanted clearance, or a belt of 
broad-leaved trees, or the reaching of the extreme limits of the 
woods. 

Broad fire-protection paths, planted up with non-coniferous 
species of trees bearing a good crown of leafy foliage, are the 
best means of preventing the spread of conflagrations, and are, 
owing to the interruption of the coniferous canopy, the only sure 
basis upon which extinctive measures can be soundly adopted. 
This interruption of the canopy afforded by narrow interior lines 
can be materially assisted by rapidly clearing away a belt of trees 
along the further side, and working thus to join one of the main 
fire Lines. But in this work, as well as in quickly removing any 
inflammable matter from the ground in the case of ground-fires, 
care must of coarse be taken to begin operations so far ahead of 
the fire as to ensure their completion before the fire has had time 
to come up to the lines. Poles and trees, which it may have been 
found advisable to fell, should be lopped of their branches, and 
these should be removed so far into the further side of the woods 
as to render it improbable that they will catch fire from the 
sparks. 

In crown-fires, too, which have already caught firm hold on 
thickets and young pole-forest to any considerable extent, the leaf- 
canopy should be interrupted in as broad a belt as possible by 
firing the woods aloi^ the edge of one of the fire-protection lines 
or interior paths. Great prudence is of course necessary in doing 
so, in order to prevent the fire spreading into the crops lying 
behind the line ; but when these are of older growth less danger 
is in this respect to be apprehended, and the chief attention will 
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be needed for the growth od the soil, so as to prevent the com- 
mencement of a ground-fire. 

Tree-fires, that have broken ont in the inside of hollow stems, 
may be pat out by shutting ofT the supply of air, which can be 
done by plu^;ing up the opening in the trunk with sods of turf 
01 with earth ; if that cannot be done, the tree may be felled 
for the extinction of the flames with earth. 

When a soil-fire has broken out in a turf-mooi, measures ought 
of course to be taken to extinguish it long before it reaches any 
forest tracta Its progress can be hindered by digging ditches 
deep enough to reach the mineral soil, and thus isolatit^ the 
portion on fire. 

Wben once a forest Are has been extinguished, it is always 
necessary to esercise a certain amount of prudence in regard to 
leaving watchmen on the spot, especially when any strong breeze 
is blowing, so aa to take instant measures should there be any 
appearance of a recrudescence of the fire. Glowing stems should 
be covered over with earth ; the ground to the windward of the 
limit of the fire should be turned up if possible, and a good watch 
maintained until all danger is completely at an end. 

121. Measu/res to be adopted after Fires. 

If woodlands have been more or less damaged by fire, the 
question at once presents itself as to how the injuries inflicted 
can possibly be reduced to their minimum. 

Young coniferous crops are almost always so badly damaged as 
to necessitate their clearance and re-formation by means of sow- 
ing or planting, whilst young crops of broad-leaved species are, 
owing to their naturally greater recuperative capacity, able to 
reproduce themselves if cut back to the stool after being damaged 
in the bark by ground-flre. Among broad-leaved species the 
Beech suffers most in this respect owing to its smooth thin bark, 
which is apt to be injured even by a comparatively light ground- 
fire, whilst this can often run through older crops without doing 
appreciable danu^, more especially when the trees are of thick- 
barked kinds Hke Oak or Scots Pine. 

But when such older crops show unmistakable signs of having 
sustained some considerable amount of damage, by assuming 
a sickly and unhealthy appearance in the folii^, or by individual 
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trees dying off here and there, it will often be necessary to take 
steps towards their clearance; this is more especially the case 
with regard to conifers, owing to the danger which then becomes 
imminent from insect enemies. Whenever any considerable are 
has occurred in coniferous crops, the attention of the foresters 
and woodmen will be specially required for the purpose of noting 
anything like an increase in the number of insects injurious to 
forest growth, and more especially of the species inclined to breed 
in or near the roots and the lower portions of the stems. 

From a sylvicultural point of view, it will be advisable to 
replant or sow the areas denuded of their crops, in order to 
obviate the continuation of the loss of increment on the one 
hand, and to prevent the soil from becoming covered with a rank 
growth of grass and weeds, and hence losii^ its productive capacity, 
or from becoming exhausted by exposure to sun and wind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pkotection against Damage by Smoke and othee 
Atmospheric Impurities. 

122. Oceitrrenee of Damatje hy Smoke and Gases. 

For a very long time it baa not failed to be noted that the 
smoke from factories and smeltii^-works, and under certain 
circumstances even from railway-engines when frequently passing 
to and fro, proves prejudici^ to the well-being and normal 
development of woodlands subjected to their influence, producing 
changes from the natural colour in the foliage, a sickening and 
dying-off of many kinda of plants, and particularly those of 
sylvicultural importance. In the great majority of eases the 
cause of the injury lies in the sulphurous acid contained in 
the smoke, for only in less frequent cases can it be proved to be 
due to the action of hydrochloric acid in a gaseous form as 
evolved in the manufacture of soda, and to arsenious or nitrous 
acids. 

The sulphurous acid is imbibed in it« gaseous form through 
both the upper and the under sides of leaves and needles, and 
then by oxidation is quickly transformed into sulphuric add. 
I>rop8 of fluid water paasing over the leaves, as during rainfall, 
hastens the action of the acid in a considerable degree, without, 
however, being concerned in the origin of the damage, that is, in 
the absorption of the sulphurous gas. Under the action of the 
sulphuric acid formed, the spines or needles become first of all 
yellow or red at their points, occasionally with a sharply drawn 
distinguishing line between the still sound green portion and the 
part affected, which latter gradually extends until the whole 
spine changes colour and becomes dead. On the folif^e of broad- 
leaved species of trees the action of the sulphuric acid, that 
is being formed, makes the leaves appear as if they had been 
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tAttooed with lighter and darker reddiah-brown Bpots, which 
discoloration, in the case of extensive damage, gradually spreads 
until the green colouring totally disappears, and the leaf dies 
altogether. When the injury to the folif^ is attributable to 
hydrochloric acid, the leaves are always characterised by a 
discoloration of their edges. 

Coniferous species of trees are most sensitive to the injurious 
eSects of smoke and other atmospheric impurities, and, from seK- 
evident causes, are so in the order represented by the duration of 
their spines or needles, viz., Silver Fir, Spruce, Scots Pine, Larch. 
By reason of their annual change of foliage, the broad-leaved 
species are alt<^ther less sensitive ; the Oak and the Plane 
beii^ those which suffer least, then Maple and Sycamore, A^h, 
Elm, Poplar, and Mountain Ash, whilst Alder, Lime, and Horn- 
beam are more sensitive, and Beech apparently the most sensi- 
tive of all. The plants best endowed with a capacity for with- 
standing the effects of impurities appear to be those of 
f^cultural growth and also v^etables. 

The damage inflicted is always greatest where narrow valleys 
almost force the currents of air to set in particular directions, or 
where the injurious acids and impurities occur largely in the 
atmosphere. But the local conditions of climate fdso exert 
a certain influence in the matter, as the damage is enhanced in 
places with damp, foggy atmosphere always hanging about them. 

The crops injured first of all show a diminution in their 
increment, and an increased mortality among individual trees, so 
that the canopy first of all gets interrupted, and, in the case 
of large quantities of impurities working on sensitive species 
of trees, gradually more and more broken, till finally the whole 
crop dies off, and vacant spaces are formed, which are uncommonly 
hard to re-stock. Young pole-forests of 15 to 30 years of ^e are 
liable to suffer most from atmospheric impurities. 



123. Preventive Measures. 

Various plans have from time to time been adopted, but 
hitherto without much success, for minimising the danu^e thus 
caused, and all the more so as in Germany the owners of the 
factories are held liable to pay compensation for the injury done. 
Endeavours to transform the sulphurous acid contained in the 
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smoke into Bulphuric acid for economical purposes were found to 
have many technical difficulties to contend with, whilst only one- 
quarter to one-third of the injuriouB gaa could be withdrawn from 
the air ; tall chimneys constructed with the intention of conduct- 
ing the impurities into h^her layers of air were practically found 
to yield no improved results, and occasionally only widened the 
area over which the injurious effects were noticeable. 

Hence in many places it became the duty of sylviculturists to 
give some consideration to the matter, so as to minimise the bad 
effects as far as possible, and in order to prevent the total destruc- 
tion of the woodlands already more or less damaged. Where areas 
had already been cleared by the action of the smoke or gaseous 
impurities, reproductive measures have usually been found to be 
practically useless efforts, but wherever the injuries have not 
proceeded quite so far, endeavours should be made to grow the 
hardier species of treea so as to form protective belts ; these 
should then never be cleared away, but should only be utilised to 
a minor extent by the selection of a mature stem here and there. 
Where the various other physical conditions of soil and situation 
permit of it, the formation of Oak-coppice is perhaps the best 
method of ntilising the ground, for Oak and Coppice have each in 
their own way proved themselves specially hardy in regard to 
injuries caused by atmospheric impurities. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
I = Imago OT perfect iiuect. 
F = Pupa or chr^Balis. 
0= Cocoon. 

L = Larva or caterpillar. 
0=Oviim or egg. 
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Injurious Insects. 
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1. hAiabrttiii>n'P\j(Iämeumminigritantts). 

2. Gold Beetle fChnis formicariusj. 

3. Predatory Fly fTachina laevigata). 

4. Pine Beetle (Hylvrgug piniperda). 

6. 8-toothed Sprace Bark-Beetle fBost- 
richiis tyitngraphiis). 

6. Large i2-toothed pine Bark-Beetle 

(Bostrivhiis attnographus). 

7. Green Raw-horn Beetle 'JffriiuatjindM;. 

8. tJmall brown Pine weevil fPissodes 

TutlatusJ. 



9. Bed Poplar Leaf-beetle ("Lina pöpidi> 

10. Pine weevil (Hiilobtus abietisj. 

11. Large Poi>lar Cerviconi {Ceramht/:r 

VarfhariasJ. 

12. Spanish Fly (Lytta vefnenlnria). 

13. Larval galleries and pupal chambera 

of IHssode» notatuK. 

14. Larval galleries of HyUrgua pini- 

15. Larval galleries of BoBtriehus chaleo- 
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16. Black Archee, 'Nun', or Spruce Uoth (Liparis monaehaj. 

17. The Pine Motl» (^Qastropacha pinij. ooolc 
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I. Froceasioiiuy Sloth CC^'^thocampa SO. Pine Beauty or Owlet Motli CTraekea 

prncemxi'meaj. pauper AiJ. 

<■ Gypay Moth (Liparia dUpar). 31. Hop Do^ or light Tussock Moth 

fOrgyia pudi^tnäa). 



„Gciogic 
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22. Giant Wood-wasp (Siftx gigas). 26. I4ne Spim-worm or Bordered White 

33. Pine-ehoot Tortrii (^etinia oiwluma^. Moth (Fidvnia piniariaj. 

24. Mole-Cricket (dryXlotalpa vulgarigj. 26. Pine Saw-fly (Lophyrua pinij. 
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AoACiA, 7, 65, 100. 
Acom-bore^ 130. 
Aecidima etalatum, 77. 



Agalastica alnj, 190. 
Agarieua meUeas, 75. 
Agrä^ tfrniU, 198. 

„ viridia, 198. 
AgrotU, 129. 

Aim of proteotion of woods, i. 
Alder, ^32, 40,68, 86, 96. 
Ammali, damage caused by, 81. 
Ants, 116. 

^pftiAe, 111,128,130,214. 
ApkUolTie feoaaaainx, 21 S. 
AvkU, Ash, 218. 

„ Beech, 218. 

„ Elm-bliater, 218. 

„ Elm.gaU, 2ia 

„ Oreen or Spruce.gall, 214. 

., Larch, 214. 

„ Red Hprucfl, 214. 
Artificial raproduction, 88. 
ABh, 7, 20, 46, S3, 96, 100. 
Ash-beetle, 192. 

blaeli, 192. 
Aapen, 7, 36, 66, 78, 85, 94. 
Atmospheric precipitations, 17, 22. 
Autumn troata, 6, 9. 
Avalanches, 31. 



Bark, Hcorching of, 20. 

„ strippiDK of, G8, 96. 
Bark-beetles, 132, 191. 
Bark-bettle, crooked-toothed or Silver Fir, 
143. 
mnny-loothed or Larch, 144. 
2-toothed Pine, 142. 
6- ,, Spruce, 137. 
8- ., „ HO. 

large i2-toothed Pine, 141. 
„ 3-sfeped or wood-boring, 145. 
Beech, 7, 16, 20,27, 31, 38, 44, 73,75, 89, 

93, 96, 100, 102. 
Beei:h spinner, 204. 



Beetles, 132, 191. 

„ Cervicom or Longicom, 193. 
„ Gold. 118. 
„ Saw-horn, 197. 
Birch, 7, 36, 55, 66, 85, 96. 
Birds, dam^e canasd by, 81, 105. 

„ Insectivorous, 115. 
Black Arches, 131, 169. 

„ Cock or Black Grouse, 105. 
„ Pine, 7, la, 27. 
Blister-beetleB, 200. 
Bog-Tegetation, 45. 
B^nbyddis, 164, 201, 211. 
Bmnbyx ariUqna, 211. 
„ ayTlßua2l2. 
„ chirgaorrhaa, 208. 
„ numacha, 169. 
„ naistria, 207. 
„ pini, 164. 
„ proceaaUmea, 201. 
,, pudibutida, S)4. 
„ aalici», 212. 
Bordered White Moth, 130, 177. 
Boslridimi,3,26, 113, 118, 129, 136, 137, 
Bestriclms hidetu, 142. 

„ cAalcographas, 140. 
„ curm^ns, 143. 
„ dia})ar, 192. 
„ larkis, 144. 
„ linaitu«, 114, 146. 
„ ateaographiK, 137, 141. 
,, iypoffraphut, 131, 137. 
Boundary niarlü, erection of, 221. 

„ protection of, 219, 222. 
Broad-leaved trees, 44, 78, 85. 

„ „ insect enemies of, 190 

216. 



„ viridis, 198. 
Butterflies, 122, 212. 
Butterfly, large tortoise-shell, 212. 



Caeoma Abielia pectbtm 
„ tanas, 74. 
, , pimtOTQuvia, 7i 

Callidiuvt itiridum, 195 

Caleaama aycop/tanta, 1. 

Cambial B«etfes, 148. 
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Cambisl Beetle, btsek. 160. 

„ large PtDe, 146. 
„ anutU Pine, 140. 
if Larch, 7S. 
Pine, 77. 
Siltet PIr, 77. 
Bprnee, 183. 
Cankerous diseases, 60. 
Canopf, density o^ 27, 29, 37, 38, Se. 
CaniMridet, 200. 
Caperoailrie, 105, 107. 
Carablda:, 116, 178, 
Cattle, damage done by, 84. 
CicidomyidtE, 130, 215. 
Caidomjfia fagi, 215. 
Csratnbycida, 111, 129, 130, 193. 
CfTombux carchariai, 194. 
hemi, 194. 
,, popidiua, 194. 
Cervieorn, Aspeo, 194. 
Oak, 194. 
„ Poplar, 194. 
„ Spruce, 196. 
Chafen, 132. 
CharaclCTistic Testation of vaiious a 

67. 
Chemoiofria boreala, 210. 



„ fraxini, 218. 

„ laridt, 214. 
S-pniee, 214. 

„ viridit, 214. 
Chestnut, eweet, 7, 13, 100. 
ChTyaohoOaU oMnit, 198. 
Chri/nmelidte. 129, 198. 
ChryaoBiela aim, 199. 
„ fopvlL 199. 
„ tircmiaa, 200. 
Ckrysomma Abietü, 74. 
Cieindelida. 118. 
ClaiäiE, 118. 

Cneihocammt pmcesiumea, 122, 201. 
CoccidcE, 126. 
CbosiKHuiie, lie. 
Coekchafer, 129, 131, 159. 

, , Horse-chestnut, 164. 
CWeopMra, 120,191. 
Cons-twister, Spruce, 130. 
Conflagrations, 233. 
Conifers, 13, 32, 38, 44, 46, 58, 69, 69, 74, 

76. 85, 92, 100, 161, 172. 
Couiferona trees, insect enemies of, 132, 

211 
Coppice- 
Copse, la, ou, 
Coaindte, 21S. 
Coatat ligniveräa, 21S. 
CcioTieta, 190. 

CroSabilla, lOfl, 107. ' ' 
Cumtdioaida, 26, 114. 118, 120, 126, 129, 

130, 151, 157, 196. 
CuTCMio orgealalua, 195, 

„ coryli, 196. 

„ micam, 196. 

„ wridieoUii, 196. 
Ci/nipidce, 130, 215. 



CgtUps/ecmulatrix, 216. 



DatychtTa padibunda, 126, 201. 
Decoy -stems for insects, 118, 120, 136. 
Deer, damage done by, 68, S2, 90, 96. 
Definition of protection of woods, 1. 
Deformitiea caused by fungi, 77. 



DtadrocUmua 



149. 



Density ot canopy, W, 29, 37, 38, 69. 

DeeiccatiOD of pme foliage, 61. 

Dew, 17, 22. 

Dipiera, 110. 

Diseases of timber trees, 57. 

Ditches, IS, 24, 47. 

Dormice, damage done by, 104. 

Douglas Fir, 31. 

Doves, damage done by, 105, 107. 

Drainage, 47. 

Drought, cfFccts of, 15, 16. 

„ protection against, 17. 
Dryoplianta gueraaafolii, 216. 
Dunes,«, 6? "■ 



vegetat 
beeUes, 



116. 



Eablt Fbobtb, 6, 9. 
Earth-flea, 200. 
Mccoplogaater Qeoffroyi, 193. 

H muUisfi-tofUK, IE 

Effects of drought, 15, 16. 

Elm,"7, 13, 20, 96! 
Etm-beetlo, laree, 193. 
smaU, 193. 
Ettemal injuries, results of, 5( 



Fellihos, allocaUon of, 38. 
jridortia piniaTia, 122, 125, 130, 177. 
Pinches, damage done by, 106, 107. 



effects ofi 232| 235. 

extinguishing o^ 239. 
preventive measures against, 
837. 
lets, 108, 109, 113. 

natural enemies of, 114. 
circumstances favonriiig the 



„ prevention of, 231. 

Forest produce, pnrloining of, 228. 
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Forest weeds, 63, i 

Formieidce, 116. 

rroat,5. 

,. damage doi 
„ lifting of St 
„ pTeveative i 

Froflt'Caalcei', 60. 

Froat-hole«, 8, 11. 

Fnnt-sbakeB, 7, 8, 

roller beetle, 164. 

Fungoid diseases i 



! by, 7. 46, 82. 

1 by, ja 

B against, 10. 



72. 
Leaves and Needles, 73. 
Roots, 71. 

Stem and Branches, 77. 
in Aapen, 78. 
Beecli, 73, 75. 
Larch, 73, 74, 76, 78, 

79. 
Hapie and Sycamore, 

73. 
Oak, 78. 
Poplar, 78. 
Scots Pine, 74, 76, 78, 

77, 7^ T». 
Silver Fir, 73, 74, 77, 



Weyi 



;, 73, 74, 76, 7». 
■yinouth Pine, 76, 
'a. 77. 



GaurFtuB, Gall-wasp«, 216. 
Gall-midges, 216. 
Gall-midge, Beech, 21S. 
Oall-wasps, Oak, 216. 
Game, dinagB done by, 82, 90, 
Garden beetle. 164. 
(%ufroniGAa neaatria, 122, 206. 

pini, 110, lia, 118, 123, 1 
180, 164. 
QeometTidtE, 110, 200. 
Oeomeira boreata, 210. 
„ brwiuUa, 209. 
defoliaria, 210. 
plniaria, 177. 
Goats, damage done by, S3. 
Gold beetles, 116. 
iJnvpholitka duplicana, 183. 
„ paOolaim, 183. 



„ Z^eana, ISa. 
Grass, damage done by, 64, 66. 
Oraang, effects of, 66, S3. 

„ pTotectioD doling, 87. 
OryUidte, 190. 

OryUotoipa valgaria, 116, 13a ISO. 
Orylias grylloUdpa, 116, ISO, 190. 



Saiiica enuxe, 200. 

„ ole™cea,200. 
Bammaiichaiia cerdo, 194. 
Hardwoods, 13. 
Hares, damage done by, 02. 
Hazel, 46. 

Hazel-nut beetle, 196. 
Heart-shakea, 79. 
Heat, effects of excessive, IB, 16. 

„ piotection against e> 
B-äiemia defoliana, 210. 
High Forest, 13, 38, 37. 
Hoar-froat, 11, 22, 32. 
Hoaey-fungus, 75. 
Hop-dog Moth, 204. 
Hopping-beetle, Beech, 166. 
äomwmyia/aai 215. 
Hornbeam, 7, 20, 36, 85, 100. 
Hoise.chestnnt, S4. 
Horses, damage dooe by, 63. 
Honutn agencies, protection agai 

damage done by, 4, 217. 
Hoiricanes, 34. 
Sylastea ala-j 160. 

„ cunictUaris, 150. 
ByU/nnini, 28, 113, 118, 129, 136, 146. 
Byksiniis crenatua, 192. 

„ fTOxini, 192. 

„ müatu, 150. 

„ minor. 149. 

„ piniverda. 111, 146. 
Bymmu^*Ta, 116. 
Bylobiua Abulia, 113, 181, 151. 
Sylwgui minor, 146. 

„ pitUperda, 146. 
Bgiierima maoroaporma, 74. 
„ B«rrüeyHi«Jn, 74. 
„ piTUKtri, 61, 74. 



ICB, damage done by, 22, 32. 
Ichneavwnid,^ 111, 116, 173, 178, 184. 
Inoi^nic agencies, protection agniast 

damage caosed by, 4. 
Insect enemies, classification of, 12B. 
„ eiterminative 



t, 119. 



InsectivorooB birds 



against, 117. 
Irds,116,_118. 



*, 114. 



Insects, damage caused by, 82, 108, 109, 
113, 127. 

„ parasitic species of, 116. 

„ predatory species of, 116. 
Introdnction, 1, 
Inundations, 47. 
Irrigation, 16, 48, 



Jats, damage done by, 106, 107. 



Joy Google 



Lauellicorn Beetles, lfi9. 

Lareb, 7, 18. 27, 36, 73, 74, 78, 78, 79, 85, 

94, 9«, 127. 
Larch miiiii^ moth, 181. 
late frosts, 5, 9. 

Le.f-beeUes, 116, 129, 198, 199, 200. 
Le&f-motlu, 184. 
Leaf-rollera, 17B, 210. 
Lear-Bhedding or Pice, GO. 
L^bmlera, 110, 111, 122, 129, 130, 164, 

Laiama ratinii, 212. 
LiehtniiiK, danuse done by, 42. 
IJme, lila, 86. 
Linapopuii, 199. 

„ tnmtäiB, 200. 
Llpari» atirißua, 212. 
„ cfviyiorrluea, 206. 
„ diapoT, 126. 207. 
„ fflönocÄ«, 110, 113, 122, 125, 128, 

181, 16Ö. 
„ aalieä, 212. 
LoDEicorti beetlcH, 193. 
Loopers, 177, 209. 
Lapkyna piai, 18E. 
Lydit,\Sf. 
Lydacampedria, 188. 
„ eryäime^hala, 188. 
„ hypetrvpkica, 188. 
I, pratemia, 188. 
Lylla vaieatona, 121, 129, 200. 



Mauhals, damage done by, 82. 
Mimsaement of foreste, 2. 
Maple, 7, 20, 78, 86, M, 9«, 246. 



Mdoiäa, 200. 
Mäolonäut, 110, 129, 193. 

„ hippoccistanij 164. 

„ vulaariji. 111, 113, 169. 

Mice, damage done by. 58, 64, 82, 90. 
Mice.devom:iiiE animals and birds, 101. 
Mi/rrtgasttr gwbaiua, 116. 
Misdemeanours, 2^, 23a 
Misttetoea, 70. 

Miied woods, adruitwea of, 136, 137. 
Moistm«, dencieucy of, 51. 

„ excess of, 46. 
Mole^cricket, 116, 130, 190. 
Moorpan, 47- 
Motba, 118, 122, IM, 201. 

„ Clearwing, 212. 
Moth, Black Arches, Nun, or Spruce, 123, 
124, 131, 169. 

„ Bordsred Whito or Geometrical, 177. 

„ Brown Arches or Gijisr, 128, 207. 

„ Brown -tail, 206. 

„ Goat, 213. 

„ Gold-tail, 212. 

„ Hop-dog or Light Tussock, 204. 

„ Wkey, 122, 127. 



Moth, Larch mining, 184. 
„ Pine, 1237125, 130, 164. 
„ Pino Beauty or Pine Owlet, 122, 126, 

176. 
„ Processionary, 122, 201. 
,. Satin, 212. 
„ Seed-owlet, 13a 
„ Vapoorer, 211. 

lUd-taUed, 126. 
„ Winter, 209, 210. 
„ Wood.leopard, 213. 



Matdhal KRPBODDCtioVs, 62, 73. 
Nesting-lioiea for birds, 116. 
Soetaa piniperda, 176. 
Nordmann's Fir, 81. 



Oak, 7, 13, 16, 20, 32, 36, 43, 44, 76, 85, 93, 
98,100. 
„ beetle, 192. 

!! leafspringingbMtl«, 200. 
„ spinner, »1. 
„ tortri»,210. 
OnJieita/affi, 196. 
Organic agenciea, protection against 

damage from, 4, 63. 
Orgyia antimia, 211. 

pudibunda, 204. 
■' pine, 121, 126, 17E. 
seed, 130. 



Owtet-mo^, pin^ 



Pi^umida, 122, 212. 
ParasiUo Insects, 116. 

„ plants, 63, 70. 
Patent tar for insects, 124. 
PaOaiomida, 126. 
Peridenniam pini, 77. 
Ptaxa Wiiliomma, 78. 
Phyüobim argeitUUua, 196. 
PhytofMkora amnivora, 73. 
PtgcoQB, damage done by, 106, 107. 
Pine beanty, ISO, 176. 

„ fungus, 79. 

„ sawfly, 131, 186. 

„ weevil, 131, 161. 
Püaodts nolatui, 131, 166. . 

„ pinipküua, 168. 
Plants, damage caused by, 83, 68. 
Plfttycorn Beetles, 159. 
PBlydT0auamicam,l9t. 
PolyphyUa FvOo, 164. 
Paiypomty 73, 77, 78. 
Poplars, 44, 46, 64, 55. 
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Poplar cervicorn, IM. 

„ mat, 78. 
Portheiia aurifiua, 212. 

„ chryiorr/iiea, 206. 
Predatory iusacls, 116. 
ProlXHCid beetlvs, 161, 157. 19S. 
pTotectiau of woodlands, 2. 
Protective belts of tiees, 38, 42. 

„ estaliDshmelit, 3, 227. 



RuBiTS, dtuoBge done br, 92. 

»8111,17,22. 

Baln-fall, damage caaaed by eiceasive, 23. 

Bed-rot, M. 

Rdinia Imoliana, 179. 



RigEts 



fUns-shabes, 79. 

Bodentis, dBoiage done by smiijl, 99. 

Boot-rot, 59. 

ßotäliiua quereina, 76. 

BoBtral-beetlea, 151, 19S. 

Itostral-beetle, glittering, 196. 

green-necked, 196. 
hazel-nut, 196. 

„ large brown, 151. 

„ pine-pole, 1G8. 

„ smallbrown, 131, 156. 

BoUtion, period o^ 40. 



Scolylui dalrvelor, IBS. 

„ muUiatTiatv,», 193. 
Soota Pine, 7, 16, 27, 29, 32, 36, 38, 43, 44, 

B2, 54, 55, 69, 60, 75, 79, 78, 86, 98, K, 

112,127,171. 
a«ed.Wa, 70, 73, 76, 101. 



ipifon. 



»,212. 



Servitudes, protection sgunat n 



Sheep, damaea doDe by, 69, 83. 
Silver Fir, 7, 16, 20, 27, 81, 86, : 

74,77, 79, 85. 93,94,96,10a 
Sirtx giga», 189. 

„ jumeu», 189. 



) of, 



Sirtx apedrma, 189. 
SiTici^, 129. 130, 189. 
Sleet, frozen, 22. 
Smoke, damage done by, 244. 

„ proventlve measuree against, 246. 

Snowl damage cauaed by, 24, 27, 29, 30. 



Soü-coTering, 8. 
Soil-moisture, excess of, 46. 

,. insulScienoy of. Gl. 

Soils, v^etation charactenatic of diflerent. 



Spanish Sy. 121, 129, 200. 
Spanners. Spanworms, 177, 209. 
Spanworm, pine, 122, 126, 177. 



, B.aio. ' 

Spinners 164, 201, 211. 

Spinner, beecL 12S. 

Spring Atsts, 0, 9. 

Spruce, 7, 16, 20, 27, 31, 36, 38, 44, 46, 60, 

73, 74, 76. 76, 79, 85. 94, 96, 112, 127, 

137, 171. 
Spruce cerviconi, IBS. 

„ moth. 123, 124, 131. 169. 
Sqairrel^ damage done by, 82, 108. 
Stag-headednees, 5S. 
Standards, 13. 16, 32, 36. 
StaphyUnida, 116. 
StOTiDB, damage caused by, 34, 36. 
Sln^Aexmau corj/U, 196. 
Sub-aoil, impenueablfl, 47. 
Sonburu, 20, 60. 
Swamps, 46. 

„ vegetation characteristic to, 46. 
Swine, damage done by, 89. 
Sycamore, 7, 20, 73, 86, 93, 99, 2«. 
Sylvionlture, 2. 



Taehinina, 116, 173, 176. 
Tar-girdles against insecta, 123. 
TenthrtdopiTU, 186. 
Tmlhridiiiidm, 110, 111, 12», 186. 
Terai UrmiiuUis, 216. 
Thinnings, 18, 29, 38, 42, 119. 
Tinea lancäta, 184. 
TVneute. 110, 184. 
Tila, damage done by, 109. 
TVniiictu btdeniaiiia, 142. 

„ cAalanrapliiui, 140. 

„ curvideiu, 143. 

„ laricit, 144. 

,, aexdeiUat'uii, 141. 

,, typograpluii, 137. 
TaHriddO!, 124,^, 130, 179. 
Tortria inaHana, 179. 

„ fxtdoiana, 133. 

„ r«in«ifa,'lll 182. 

„ turiinumtt, 181. 

„ vindana, 310l 
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Tortrix, larcb-baik, 135. 

„ oak, 210. 

pine-bud, 181. 

,. pine-alioot, 17S. 

„ redn>gBll, 182. 

„ «pmce-Bhoot, 183. 
TnuAtapoi^terda, 122, 12S, 130. 
Tramelei pini, 79. 

„ Tadiciperda, 74. 
TranspintiaD, effecta of eicessive, 61. 
Trees, disesaes of, 67, 7i 
TVee-fiiiigi, 78, 

n«e-mice, dutuwe done by. IDS. 
Twig-ctusters, dMormitles resemUing, 77. 



VmsKPLÜrrnso, SI. 
Urocerida, 111, 189. 
User, lUgbte of, 224. 
Utilisation of forest prodao 



WeedH, noiiona forest, 63, 65. 
WeovilB, 151, 1B5. 
Weeril, large brown, 151. 
kll „ 156. 
,i.ue-pole, 168. 
Wetness of sou, effects of, 16. 
Weymouth pine, 7, 16, 27, 31, 76, 96. 
Wild-boar, flijoaae done by, 91. 
WUlow, 7, 137*5 64, 66, 74, 76, 85. 
Wind-bresksge, 84. 
Wind-fall, 34, 48, 69. 

Winds, damage done by violent, 34, 36, 41. 
Wintec Irost, effects of, 6, 10. 
Winter moths, 209, 210. 
Wltchee-broonis, deformities called, 77. 
Wood-borers, 213. 
Woodpeckers, 106. 
Wood-waspa, 18G. 
Wood-wasp, black spruce, 189. 

giant oryellow spruce, 189. 



, P'S 



.isS. 



^ . .™,212. 
Vapourer moth, 211. 

Bed-tailed, 126. 



VerpidiB, 116. 
Vofea, 64, 82, 99, 1 



Zevtera aaculi, 213. 
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